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THE NAMES “ISRAEL” AND “JUDAH” WITH AN 
EXCURSUS ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF TODAH 
AND TORAH 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, JERUSALEM 


HE casual student may be surprised to discover that many 

of the most familiar and most important personal and tribal 
names of the Bible are veiled in an almost impenetrable obscurity, 
so far as their morphology and exact meaning are concerned. 
Up to recently, the consensus of scholarship, that amorphous 


and perhaps over-docile body of learning, has been content to 
copy what has come down to us from the Hebrew grammarians 
and lexicographers of the past. Now, however, with the rapidly 
growing mass of materials from the Ancient Orient, this attitude 
is fast becoming an anachronism, as fully realized by the most 
progressive spirits. 

Before utilizing the materials made available by cuneiform, 
hieroglyphic, South Arabian, Canaanite and Aramaic inscriptions 
already published, it is important to understand the elements 
of comparative Semitic philology, as this science has been and 
is still being developed by a devoted band of students. One 
need only mention the names of Brockelmann, Bergstrisser,* 


1 Bergstriisser is probably the best all-around comparative Semitic 
philologist of the present day. To a thoroughly scientific approach to 
the ancient Semitic languages he adds an excellent phonetic training and 
a mastery of the modern Arabic dialects. When the edition of Gesenius’s 
Hebrew Grammar being prepared by him is complete we shall have a 
standard handbook at last. In this paper I have consistently referred 
to Bauer and Leander’s grammar, because of its historical point of view, 
which is of vital importance for researches in the philology of proper names. 
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Littmann, Lidzbarski, Bauer, Leander, Meissner, Zimmern, Un- 
gnad, among others, to realize the difficulty and the brilliance 
of the researches which they have carried on in the last few 
years, building on the foundations of Gesenius, Barth and 
Haupt.? But there are few scholars with the necessary prelimin- 
ary training to enable them to understand just what is meant 
by “comparative philological method.” ‘There are still fewer 
who enjoy the training and natural endowments of a Johannes 
Friedrich, who represents the highest point yet attained by the 
Orientalist in this field. Trained in both Semitic and Indo- 
European philology, his studies in the Phoenician and Aramaean 
inscriptions® rank with his researches in Hittite as the high- 
water mark of scientific method in both linguistic groups. It 
should be recognized that with the proper training and willing- 
ness to work one may do better in two or more specialties than 
another who lacks these prerequisites can do in the narrowest 
field. Semitic philology is a rich and productive territory, with 
very few who are willing to settle in it. We can only plead for 
more workers, so that this phase of oriental and biblical science 
may not continue to be neglected. 

Before taking up the discussion of the names “Israel” and 
“Judah,” it may be well to sketch briefly the method employed. 
It is now recognized by all Hebrew philologists of note, such 
as Bergstriisser, Bauer and Leander, Margolis, that we can no 
longer content ourselves with a blind following of Massoretic 


2 The importance of Haupt’s researches in the comparative phonology 
and morphology of Assyrian and Hebrew is still very great. In his 
brilliant monographs and papers on these subjects, published between 
1880 and 1895, he laid the foundations of scientific Assyrian grammar, 
as fully recognized by Delitzsch and Brockelmann. An account of his 
work has been given by the present writer, who happens to be his pupil, 
in the Haupt Anniversary Volume, and an analysis of his contributions 
to Semitic philology has also been prepared for the forthcoming volume 
of the Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, to consist largely of papers by Haupt 
himseif. 

3 Cf. his papers in the Zeitschrift fiir Semitistik, Vol. I, 3-14; II, 1-10. 
They show what can be done by a penetrating analysis of consonantal 
texts for their vocalization, and also what a sound method in historical 
philology can accomplish for our knowledge of the Canaanite dialects 
related to Hebrew. 
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rules for vocalization. We must compare the Egyptian (B) and 
revised (A) recensions of the Greek Bible, for which the Hexa- 
plaric material studied especially by Margolis is of the greatest 
value. Yet we must not fall into the opposite danger of dis- 
regarding the vowel-points, on penalty of finding our last state 
worse than our first. We must compare the cuneiform materials 
with the utmost care, taking the precaution of distinguishing 
sharply between the dialects and languages represented, and 
paying the closest attention to the laws governing transcription 
in different periods and dialectic territories.‘ Want of care in 
these details has spoiled many promising efforts to make use of 
the rich data from cuneiform sources. We must understand the 
principles of Egyptian phonology, as worked out by Sethe and 
the present writer,° and must be able to apply them to the 
increasingly numerous hieroglyphic transliterations of West 
Semitic personal names. Last, but by no means least, we must 
be able to apply the methods of modern comparative philology, 
as emphasized above. It is of vital importance to understand 
the laws governing the reconstruction of the basic Semitic forms 
and their appearance in the later written languages. Classical 
Arabic still remains fundamental, since it is the only fully known 
Semitic language which preserves the original phonetic system 
virtually without modification. This applies to consonants, vowels 
and accentuation alike, as we know from the fact that a scientific 


4 To claim, as used to be done by Naville, for example, that tran- 
scriptions are not bound by philological law, is simply to exhibit an 
extraordinary ignorance of what this expression means. It does not mean, 
as he seems to have thought, that soi-disant philologists apply hypo- 
thetical “laws” governing the etymological relation of words in languages 
of the same group to sporadic transcriptions of words from some foreign 
tongue. “Philological law” is simply induction from a body of facts of 
the same class, like any other scientific law. Even in language everything 
is subject to law, but linguistic laws cannot be enunciated a@ priori, nor 
can we expect satisfactory results by restricting our induction to a selected 
series of facts. The same logical principles hold in all scientific reasoning. 

5 See Sethe, ZDMG LXXVII (1925), 171 ff. and Nachschrift; the 
writer, Recueil de Travaux XL (1923), 66 ff.; Journal of’ Egyptian Archaeo- 
logy (JEA) X, 6ff., XII, 186 ff.; Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache, Vol. 
LXII, 64; Spiegelberg, JHA XII, 34; Gardiner, in an appendix to his new 
Egyptian Grammar. 
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comparison of the other Semitic tongues almost invariably leads 
us to assume forms which are practically identical with the 
corresponding ones in Arabic. Naturally, blind reliance upon 
Arabic forms is equally bad, since the morphology of the lan- 
guage has unquestionably changed much more than its phonology. 


A. THE NAME “ISRAEL” 


The original form and etymology of Heb. oye" have been 
made the subject of extended discussion recently by Sachsse 
and Caspari. Sachsse’s study may be found in his article Die 
Etymologie und iilteste Aussprache des Namens byw, ZATW 
XXXIV (1914), 1-16, while Caspari’s refutation was published 
under the title Sprachliche und religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung 
des Namens Israel, in the Zeitschrift fiir Semitistik, Vol. IIL 
(1924), pp. 194-211. Sachsse’s study is in some respects ex- 
cellent, and his conclusions have been accepted, e. g., by Sellin, 
Geschichte, Vol. I, p. 26. The present writer does not agree 
fully with either Sachsse or Caspari, as will be seen, considering 
both as philologically weak. 

Sachsse gives an interesting and practically exhaustive list 
of nine different explanations of the name Ssw in ancient and 
modern times. Five of these are ancient, being either biblical 
or postbiblical, while four are modern. One of each group, the 
fourth and the ninth, drop out at once, because of their obvious 
improbability, and need not be repeated here. The rest may be 
described briefly, in the order given by Sachsse, with additional 
comments, where needed. 

In the story of Jacob’s wrestling with the “angel” (Gen. 32) 
it is related that the latter gave the former a new name, Yisra’él, 
as a memorial of his partly successful struggle, with the ex- 
planation oY 3. In Hos. 12 4-5 
there is an important poetic description of the same contest, in 
the course of a recital of Jacob’s history: 


WIND ὙΠΝ apy 
Marti and others think that 5a is a gloss to 4b, but this is 
improbable for two reasons. First, the “gloss” is more difficult 


« 
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to understand than the “original text”; and secondly, the metrical 
form and parallelism are now quite satisfactory, and would be 
destroyed if Marti’s view were adopted. That there are diffi- 
culties must be admitted. The most serious one is that we do 
not know the true rendering of the verb TW, which only occurs 
in these two passages, nor whether WY) is correctly pointed or 
not. Before taking up the translation of the passage in Hosea 
it will be well to discuss the stems in Semitic which contain the 
strong consonants 37 (Arab. ἔγ, Heb. gr, Aram. sr, Assyr. 37). 
The discussion must be rather summary, however, since this is 
not the place for a full analysis, which will appear elsewhere. 

First’ we find the root-meaning, “cut, saw,” illustrated by 
Arabic wa%ara, “to saw,” and Eth. waxara, while in Assyrian 
we have masdru (for wasdru), “to cut,” and ξαξξαγιι (for *Sar- 
Saru), “saw. The Aram. nesér and Arab. πάδαγα, “to saw,” 
are both secondary denominatives from a noun corresponding 
to Heb. massor, from which Aram. masséraé and Arab. 
are borrowed, perhaps from a still unknown Assyrian synonym 
of Saxaru. The original Semitic form of the noun is shown by 
Eth. mésart, for *mawsart.® Assyr. maxa@ru, ιυαξᾶγιι, with the 
intensive wssuru, mussuru, also belongs with this root-meaning, 
since its significations, “be free” (intr.), and “let free, let go, 
abandon, send away, give over, entrust,” clearly go back to 
“sever.” 

Another important root-meaning of 3r is “to shine, be bril- 
liant,” illustrated by Assyr. Sar@ru = Arab. Sarra = δάγῆ = 
Sawwara, etc. It may be that the words sarru, “king,” Sar, 
“prince,” belong here, since Sardru and sarér, “be king, rule,” 
are in any case denominatives, like malak and Arab. mdlaka, 
while malku, mélek, malik are derived, as well known, from the 
stem malaku, “consult, plan, decide,” in which case we may 
connect Sarru with Arab. ᾿αξᾶγα, “counsel,” muir, “counsellor.” 
While the Arab. stem Sarra has apparently not preserved this 
meaning, it interchanges otherwise with δάγα, Sawwara. Eth. 


6 This Ethiopic form is most certainly not due to a secondary dis- 
similation, as suggested by Brockeimann, Vergleichende Grammaiik, I, 
Ρ. 226. Nor is the Eth. wagéra denominated from it, as he thought, 
oblivious for the moment of the Arabic and Accadian situation. 


2 
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Saréra, “to be high,” may, however, be the true stem of Sarru, 
though it is impossible to be sure of the sibilant in Ethiopic, 
owing to the early confusion of all four s-sounds. At all events, 
Eth. ξάγάγα, “to found, establish,” certainly should have a sin, 
not a Sin, since it belongs with Aram. WW, Syr. sar, “be firm,” 
just as the closely related Sera and Assyr. δι) 7) mean “to found, 
establish,” while Eth. 3erw (properly serw) is “foundation, root, 
tendon” (connected with Assyr. 3#’anu, Heb. partially reduplic- 
ated 3é6re3). The meaning “shine” is presumably connected 
ultimately with “cut,” a very common semantic relationship, 
which does not concern us here, however, since it belongs rather 
to the field of linguistic origins. 

The Arabic stem δάγῶ (.¢,%) introduces some more difficult 
semantic considerations, but most of its rather multifarious 
meanings may be satisfactorily related to one another. The 
meaning of the first form is both “buy” and “sell,” while the 
eighth means simply “buy.” The fourth has the sense “put 
discord between” (ἀδγᾶ bain), while the third (8érd@) means 
“persist in contention with, vie with,” and the tenth “persist 
(in), be devoted (to something), etc.” The nouns δάγα and 
Sariyah mean, respectively “road,” and “way, mode of doing or 
acting.” Arab. δαγιυᾶ is “the like (of a thing),” its equivalent. 
The situation will become clearer if we compare the stem which 
appears in Assyrian as gandnu, “be like, counterpart,” Sitnunu, 
“vie, contend, struggle,” %innatu, “likeness, form” while in 
Ethiopic we have tasanndna, “rival, contend,” and sen (= Sen), 
“form, beauty.” The word Sara may be explained in the same 
way; first we have “be like, correspond,” from which the sense 
of “try to equalize, negotiate, buy and sell” arises. The fourth 
form means simply “cause to vie with, cause to contend,” while 
the third corresponds exactly to sitnwnu. The meaning of the 
tenth is secondary, as usual, and is derived from the third in 
the sense “strive, contend for something in one’s own interest.” 
There are other meanings of the stem which belong elsewhere, 
such as Sar, “flash, shine,” sara, “be angry,” perhaps a con- 
flation of the two stem-meanings, and taarra, “be dispersed, 
scattered,” which has a wholly different origin, belonging ultim- 
ately with ndSara, “scatter,” and its congeners. It is quite 
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likely that the new root-meaning “be like,” which we have 
deduced, is ultimately related to “shine,” through “reflect,” but 
this possibility is ne further concern of ours here. 

Among the less common stem-meanings which have fallen 
together in the 3r category is one which is particularly inter- 
esting to us, and may be discussed briefly here. In Ethiopic 
δαγώψα means “to cure, heal.” The stem has been connected 
with sardya, “to remit sins,” but the ideas are not at all identical, 
and saraya belongs with Aram, sera, Arab. sara, “to loosen,” 
in Aramaic also “to remit, absolve,” while Sardya cannot be 
separated from Arab. πάξαγα, “revive, resuscitate (a sick man), 
provide (a patient) with amulets.”’ The nouns nar and nudir 
mean “life, resurrection.” As is well known, there is in all 
Semitic languages, but especially in West and South Semitic, 
a constant interchange between stems primae waw and primae 
ntim, due to morphological contamination, as pointed out by 
Néldeke.* We are, therefore, justified in assuming an original 
Arabic stem *wéSara, in this sense, just as né3ara, “to saw,” 
goes back to τυάξαγα, with the same meaning. The stem πάδαγα 
has its own established sense in Arabic, “to scatter,” a fact 
which is sufficient to suggest that ndSara, “to cure,” is not 
original. Just how the meaning “to cure” arose is not easy to 
answer, especially since words of this type frequently have a 
rather less transparent derivation than less specialized verbs. 

Returning to the passage of Hosea which is under discussion, 
it is evident at once that there is only one meaning occurring 
in related stems in the other Semitic languages which will fit 
the two occurrences of the verb Sarah: “vie with, contend against 
(in rivalry).” That this fits the context admirably is clear. 
Arab. Sara and Heb. sarah are thus identical both in form and 
in primary meaning. Gen. 3229 should be rendered: For thou 
hast contended in rivalry with God and with men, and hast 
prevailed. The first stichos of the couplet which we have been 
considering may be rendered: 


(Already) in the womb he tricked his brother, 
And in his (manly) strength he vied with God. 


7 See Dillmann, Lexicon, col. 245. 
8 Cf. Néldeke, Neue Beitriige, on Arab. wgd (wajada) = Eth. ngd. 
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Just what the Massoretes had in mind when they pointed the 
next word WW") is hard to say, since the stem NW is a hapax 
legomenon. Josephus believed it to mean “oppose,” while Sym- 
machus, Aquila and Onkelos derived it from WW, “to rule.” 
It is, at all events, clear that none of these interpreters had 
any other stems than sarah and gardr in mind. If one were to 
solve the Gordian knot by the usual method of emendation, it 
might be suggested that we read as follows: 

This could be rendered, by pointing “WN, from W3*, Assyr. 
nasaru: 

And he prevented God from going; He wept, and (God) forgave him. 
However, this is dangerous, not least because of the secondary 
meaning of nasdru, properly “to check, reduce,” which we would 
have to assume. It is better to leave the stichos unexplained, 
except to insist that 9§ is not the preposition, but means “God,” 
since the play on the name Sew can hardly be accidental. 

The second and third explanations of the name listed by 
Sachsse, those given by Josephus, Symmachus, Aquila and 
Onkelos, have already been mentioned, and need not be repeated. 
The fourth is the well-known patristic analysis of Syw" as 
S8 FIN WN, which is first found in Philo. For centuries no 
scholars have taken it seriously. The fifth explanation is that 
of Jerome (who inveighs against it in another place, however), 
who derived the verbal element from yasdr, “to be straight, 
right.” Since the sibilant is entirely different, we should hardly 
be justified in taking this view into consideration at all, were it 
not for the fact that it was adopted by Renan, from whom it has 
come down to more recent students, including Sachsse himself 
and Sellin, as already noted. The former makes no attempt, 
however, to justify the change in sibilant, apparently not regard- 
ing it as important. It is true that there are dialectic variations 
and loan-words which occasionally produce apparent violations 
of the laws regarding the sibilants in Semitic,® but in this case 


9 As an illustration of the importance of a correct treatment of the 
sibilants cf. the writer’s review of Bauer, Die Ostkanaaniier, Archiv fiir 
Orientforschung, vol. III, pp. 123ff. The subject of loan-words is only 
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there can be no question of a loan-word, or of a dialectic 
peculiarity, since “Israel” is the name of the entire people, and 
not that of a remote or insignificant subdivision of it. 

Coming down to recent times, we find that virtually all the 
old explanations are abandoned. In his work, Die israelitischen 
Eiigennamen, written more than fifty years ago, Nestle pointed 
out that the divine element in theophorous names is always 
subject, and never the object. It is true that, as Sachsse 
observes, there is an occasional exception, like Yehallel-el 
(2 Chr. 29 12), in Hebrew, but the exception only proves the 
rule. In Accadian we also have the same rule, also with a 
few exceptions, like Atdinah-ili, “I ery unto the gods,” an 
exceedingly popular name in the third millennium and the 
beginning of the second. But, of course, no personal name 
could ever mean “He contends with God,” so the old popular 
etymology must drop out. All later students recognize this 
and follow Nestle’s position that the divine name is the sub- 


beginning to be studied scientifically on the foundations laid by Frankel, 


Haupt and Zimmern. A very fine illustration of the results of a sound 
method is the case of the Heb. Sir, “poem,” long thought by many 
scholars to have some anomalous etymological connection with Arabic 
δὲν, “poem.” The true explanation of the relation was discovered by 
Zimmern, who found that there was an Old Babylonian (Accadian) word 
Stru, séru, “stanza, poem,” which is the regular equivalent of Arabic 3i‘r. 
The Hebrew word has simply been derived from the Accadian. But at 
what time? Since the Babylonian sibilants, which are identical with the 
Canaanite (Phoenician and probably North Israelite; the Jewish series 
has a gin, pronounced like the Aramaic equivalent, samek; cf. JPOS 
VI, 83) were reversed in the Assyrian dialect, it follows that sr was 
borrowed from Babylonian, not from Assyrian. But the specifically As- 
syrian, or North Mesopotamian pronunciation of the sibilants is known 
from the cuneiform transcriptions of Egyptian words and other sources 
to go far back into the second millennium, if it is not even older in part 
than the Babylonian. It thus covers not only the age of the Assyrian 
Empire, when northern influences were dominant in Syria and Palestine, 
but also the Late Bronze Age, when the West was under the sway of 
the Hurri culture of North Mesopotamia. The natural conclusion is that, 
the word gir was borrowed in the Old Accadian or Old Babylonian age 
that is, before 1800 B. C., since it cannot have been borrowed as late as 
the Neo-Babylonian period, the only other one in which Babylonian 
influence prevailed over North Mesopotamian. 
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ject. Nestle and most of his successors render “Gott kaimpft.” 
Against this a number of arguments may, however, be brought. 
In the first place, as we have seen, there is no evidence for 
any rendering of sarah except “to vie with, to contend in 
rivalry.” It probably does not mean “to wrestle,” and there 
is no basis whatever for the view that the story of the wrestling 
is aetiologically drawn from the name Dye". In all likelihood 
the story of the wrestling is derived from a natural popular 
etymology of the name “Jabbok,” as though it were PIs’ 
instead of Ppa’.*° The verb Pas is the very word used of the 
wrestling match on the banks of the Jabbok. If, as we have 
seen, the first element of the name “Israel” bore a related 
meaning, it is only natural that the name was connected with 
the story, but this is no indication that they were originally 
related. Now, returning to Nestle’s theory, it is impossible to 
translate the name “God contends (in rivalry),” since God has 
no rivals with whom to contend. Such a name is unparalleled, 
and, so far as the writer can see, almost unthinkable. 

Eduard Meyer’s slight modification of Nestle’s view, found 
in his Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstiimme, p. 252, does not 
affect the theory. He renders “Der, welcher streitet, ist Gott,” 
emphasizing the detachability of the verbal element, which in 
the early period is often found without the divine name. Mor- 
phologically, Meyer’s interpretation is forced, since the imper- 
fects were used alone as hypocoristica, perhaps in part because 
of a certain fear of using the divine name too freely, or in 
unpropitious ways. But it cannot be denied that the imper- 
fects did assume an independent value as the statement of a 
quality or a characteristic, and were used commonly as divine 
appellations by themselves, so that Meyer’s view is largely 
justified. But it does not help the case to render “He who 
contends (in rivalry) is God.” 

The suggestion of Vollers, Archiv fiir Religionsgeschichte, 
Vol. [IX (1906), pp. 176-184, that Syw" is to be connected 
with sara, “to shine,” and means “God shines,” with especial 
reference to the solar character of the early Hebrew religion, 


10 See Nathaniel Schmidt, JBL XLV (1926), 273, 
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is of a different type. Sachsse’s objection that δάγα does not 
actually mean “to shine, of the sun” in Arabic is hardly 
valid, since the related stems listed above do have this specific 
meaning, which, moreover, survives in a secondary use in 
Arab. Sara, “to expose to the sun.” But it is rare in early 
Semitic to find natural phenomena referred to in theophorous 
names, which are nearly always social or individual in their 
applications. Moreover, the solar religion of the early Hebrews 
is only an unprovable assumption, just as obscure as their 
supposed lunar inclinations, and not nearly so easy to establish 
as an original Hadad or Storm-Baal cult. 

Having gone through the list of previous views, Sachsse 
proceeds to analyze the vocalization of the name Dee". Here 
he is quite unsuccessful, though he has given us some useful 
suggestions, which will be duly appreciated. We shall have to 
go our own way, however. 

The vocalization of ow" in M is not directly paralleled 
in any other name. Otherwise the rule is that the second 
consonant in the stem of an imperfect which precedes the 
substantive element in a compound name receives a Sewd 
when the verb is Ὁ, 8% or py”. We should expect the 
pointing oye. As examples of this rule we may cite Oy 2) 
and Seyi for Ὑ Ὁ verbs in composition, ΝΒ) for 85 verbs, 
and ΡΝ for Y”5 verbs. There is at least one interesting 
case where a Y’5 verb is treated in the same way, which is 
only natural. This is DY23', for * Yibil‘am < * Yabil“am. Ina 
paper to appear in AJSZ, attention has been called to this 
name, in connection with the explanation of Bildad as stand- 
ing for * Yabil-dad, like Bil‘am for Yabil-‘am. Among the 
Amorite names of the First Dynasty of Babylon we also find 
the name Yabil-werra, literally “Wér (the name of Hadad or 
Ramman in the Upper Euphrates country) produces (crops, 
offspring).” In hypocoristic formations the imperative often 
replaces the full imperfect and even the jussive, itself essentially 
of the same nature when found in proper names.” 

There are some exceptions to the general rule which has 


11 Cf. Annual of Am. School of Or. Res., Vols. TI—III, p. 24, n. 10. 
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been given in the previous paragraph. We have one name 
which is really a good parallel to oye, but which differs 
from it superficially, in that the vowel of the second syllable 
of the imperfect is protected by the final ‘ayin: ΝΟ. The 
Chronicler also offers a number of cases where a yéd is 
inserted, e. g.: Sachsse very correctly 
observes that these anomalous spellings are due to the fact 
that the Chronicler wrote at the time when plene writing was 
coming into general use, and the later redactors, following 
their custom of respecting whatever was in the text, did not 
disturb them, though they did not insert the yéd in correspond- 
ing names in other parts of the Bible which had received their 
final form before the Chronicler’s time. When the Massoretes 
came to vocalize the text, they naturally had to follow the 
consonantal text. Sachsse thinks that the form yigli’él is, 
therefore, older than the Massoretic yigl¢’el. In this view he 
is certainly wrong, since the former vocalization is wholly out 
of harmony with the development of Hebrew morphology, and 
the Greek transcriptions prove, as we shall see, that the final 
vowel of the verbal element had an a coloring, not an ὁ color- 
ing at all. The fact that the transcriptions in 6 of the yigli’él 
type of name in Chronicles also exhibit an 7 only confirms 
the age of the plene spelling; the Greek scribes behaved just 
as the Massoretes did later when confronted with the same 
situation. The true explanation of these forms in the Chro- 
nicler’s work is simply that he wrote in an Aramaic milieu,” 
before the Hebrew reaction was strong enough to be thoroughly 
self-conscious, and so he employed numerous Aramaic name- 
forms. Nothing could be simpler or clearer. 

The explanation of the a vowel in Yisra@’él is furnished by 
a study of the Septuagintal and Hexaplaric transcriptions of the 
Sewd in names of this type. Thus 6 writes Ισραηλ, but also 
Ἰεζραηλ; Ιβλααμ (A) and Ιεβλααμ (so for the Ex@daap, etc., 
of B), as well as Βαλααμ for the shortened form oyd3; 
Ἰερφαηλ, to give only a few clear examples. Just what this 


12 For the date of the Chronicler see JBL XL, 104 ff, and JPOS VI, 
98 ff. 
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means is explained by the careful analysis of the new Hexa- 
plaric transcriptions which has been published by Margolis.” 
According to this it is only when the Sewd is followed by a 
laryngeal that we have an ὦ vowel in Greek, as in βαεζραθι 
for 3, λααβὸ for TY), and so on. The fact is that we 
have only the elements ’é/ and “am, as well as yahd, after the 
imperfect verb in composite names of the type we are interested 
in. The first two begin with laryngeals, while the third begins 
with a y, which habitually assimilates a preceding vowel, so is 
not of value for this study. 

From the preceding paragraph it becomes clear that our 
Sewd had an a coloring before a weak laryngeal in the pre- 
Massoretic age, from the third century B. C. to the third 
century A. D., regardless of whether it belonged originally to 
a 9%, or Y’5 imperfect. The latter case proves conclusively 
that it is a secondary development under the influence of the 
laryngeal. Under the influence of Aramaic the Massoretes 
reduced what then amounted to a short a vowel in an open 
syllable to Sewd, except in the case of the two best known, 
and constantly used names, Yisr@él and Yiima‘’él, where the 
a was so well established that it could not be eliminated easily, 
and was, therefore changed to tone-long a, or games, the only 
other possibility in the Massoretic system. 

The Massoretes have preserved the a vowel correctly in a 
number of clipped forms, that is, in hypocoristica with the 
substantive element dropped, but with its original presence 
still betrayed by the vocalization. We are referring to such 
personal names as ΠῚ", NYT, 730, etc., the 
vocalization of which is supported by the Greek Ieuva, Iovda, 
etc. The original names from which they have been clipped 
were naturally * Y6r°él > * Yor“ él, * > * Y°had” él, etc. 
Had they been preserved we should have had the Septuagintal 
spelling *IwpayA and *JovdayA, while the Massoretes would 
have given us ayn and NTT, or more probably, in the 
latter case, on the analogy of ONT, OyTt. By the side of 


13 In his paper, “The Pronunciation of the sw according to New 
Hexaplaric Material,” ΑΙ, XX VI (1909-10), p. 66. 
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these clipped forms there are in Chronicles some Aramaizing 
ones like ἜΝ, which are strictly on a par with the well-known 
Aramaizing hypocoristica Yannai for Yédnatén and Honnai 
for Yéhandn, etc., which become so common in the Macca- 
baean age. 

The attempts of Sachsse and Caspari to explain the a 
vowel in Yisra’él are no better than De Lagarde’s suggestion 
in his Bildung der Nomina, p. 131, endorsed and further 
complicated by Caspari.* De Lagarde maintained that the 
length of the vowel was due to an archaic preservation of the 
original verbal form of the rddiya-yardd (*Sariya-yasra) type 
in names of important eponymous heroes. Sachsse’s objection 
is mainly that commonly used names are just as likely to 
exhibit advanced phonetic decay as artificially retained archaism. 
He forgets, however, that Biblical forms tend to show a con- 
scious, literary archaism, which would be most likely to appear 
in important names, where the tradition was best preserved. 
He rather evades the question of the a vowel by telling us 
(p. 5): “Das jiqtol von 77’ = ΠῚ. [1], verschmolzen mit dem 
Gottesnamen 58 ergibt oe" ohne weiteres.” This remark- 
able statement is maintained by showing that apocopated names 
of yigtol form regularly have the vocalization i—a, except in 
a few archaic forms like apy" and Maw. He neglects, how- 
ever, to make a distinction between the games which represents 
a tone-long patah and the games which represents short ὁ, 
properly a games hati, though the Massoretic system is far 
from consistent in its treatment of the short 0. That these 
forms were originally clipped from the full composite names, 
and preserve the shortened vocalization, has been shown above. 
With their shortened vocalization they became indistinguishable 
from jussive forms, and were actually treated as such.” One 


14 Caspari has not only cited the wrong page of De Lagarde’s 
book, but he has completely misunderstood him. On p. 195 of his 
article he ascribes to him the extraordinary view “daf} der Name Israel 
noch lange als Satz, aus Subjekt und Pridikat, also zwei Worten, be- 
stehend, aufgefait worden sei.” Such treatment is unjust to a very 
great scholar. 

18 See JBL XLIII, 373. 
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cannot, however, extend the analogy of strong verbs and verbs 
tertiae laryngalis to verbs tertiae infirmae “ohne weiteres,” 
without being guilty of the most serious philological non sequi- 
tur. Caspari, on the other hand, while completely misunder- 
standing De Lagarde, correctly insists on the comparison of 
Ἰερφαηλ. It is only strange that he did not cite the Arabic 
personal name Yarfa a hypocoristicon from * Yarf@il, 
where the intransitive verb is actually formed on the model 
required by De Lagarde for Yisra’él. Of course, we are only 
setting up this parallel in order to tear it down; in Arabic 
yardaé stands for *ydrday(a), and originated probably in the 
elision of intervocalic yéd in the subjunctive. In Hebrew final 
ay in the imperfect became ὃ (written as an open segdl with 
hé), which prevailed over the ἢ and *&@ of the regular transitive 
imperfects of verbs Ὁ and 1”. 

Having disposed of the oye" of Ml, we are free to derive 
the verb from (= srw or sry), NW* (= or 
(wsr). In discussing the semantics of the Hebrew stem sarah 
= Arab. sara, we have made it improbable that Yisra’él can 
be derived from it, since neither the meaning “He contends 
(in rivalry) with God,” nor the better “God contends (in 
rivalry)” is at all acceptable. If we assume that the verb 
developed the general meaning “to fight,” which is quite 
without evidence, we still find ourselves faced with a very un- 
usual meaning for an ancient Semitic theophorous name, quite 
without parallel, so far as the writer knows. Even the elaborate 
and more or less relevant discussion of Caspari, in the paper 
to which we have often referred, only succeeds in impressing, 
not in convincing. 

No verb NW appears to be known, either in Hebrew or 
in the other Semitic tongues, so we have only the one altern- 
ative wér, which has something to be said in its favor, both 
morphologically and semantically. If it is the true source of 
the imperfect in which we are interested, we should expect an 


16 For this and similar names cf. the interesting paper of Brau, 
Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. XXXII (1925), 
especially p. 39. 
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original * Yasir-’el, later becoming * Yisir’ el >* Y°s*r’ él > Yisr® él, 
by a perfectly normal and regular Hebrew development, like 
Yibl“am for original *Yabil‘am. The loss of the short vowel 
between the second and third stem-consonants of the verb 
is ancient, being paralleled by the old West Semitic name 
Binahme-el, by dissimilation for *Minahme-el, for *Minahhim-el, 
like Heb. Y*rahme’él for *Yirahhim-el.”” Originally it was 
naturally due to the elision of the ’alef in ordinary conversation, 
leading to the pronunciation *Minahmél, *Y*rahmél. Since 
the separate force of the element ’2/ was always fully under- 
stood, this elision of the ’alef remained sporadic, and never 
attained the rank of a phonetic law, as we see plainly by the 
fact that the ’alef gave the Sewa@ an a coloring in later times. 
By the side of *Yasir’el we should expect some indication of 
a shorter form *Sir’el, based on the imperative, like Bil‘im 
for Yibl“am, Sefar‘am for *YiXpar-am, Qabs®él for Y*qabsél, | 
Hizqiyaht: for Y*hizg’yaha, etc. As a matter of fact, we do 
have this very form in Assyrian transcription, just as we have 
γα, the shorter form of the name Y*hidah, also preserved 
(see below) in Assyrian spelling. In the inscriptions of Shal- 
maneser III, the mention of the name of Ahab is followed by | 
the gentilic Sir-’i-la-a-a, i. e., Sir’il@’a, the man of Sir'il. 
Since the Assyrians pronounced the Accadian ὅ as 8, and s as 
3,18 the actual pronunciation of the word was Sir’il or Sir'el. 
The sibilant in the corresponding Hebrew word could be either 
Ὁ or &, since both are transcribed s, i. e., 3, in Assyrian.” 


11 See Archiv fiir Orientforschung, Vol. III, p. 125 b. 

18 Of. the ample material collected by Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal 
Names, especially the introduction, p. xviii, and Delaporte, Epigraphes 
araméens. Cf. also the remarks JHA XII, 187. 

19 See JBL XLIII, 386, and for the explanation cf the apparent 
difficulty JPOS VI, 88: in Northern Israel the three gins all fell 
together, as in Babylonian and especially in Phoenician, with which 
the dialect of Samaria seems to have been essentially identical. In 
Judah the sim was pronounced as samek, following Aramaic practise 
(perhaps due to the fact that the South Judaean tribes actually spoke 
an Aramaic dialect, as we know from the Shishak List and the traces 
which kave survived of the Edomite language). The Jews were, how- 
ever, forced to preserve the gin because of the powerful influence of 
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The decision between them is a matter for the Hebraist to 
decide, and he has not the least difficulty, in spite of Sachsse. 
Caspari has correctly compared the Assyrian form to the 
reduced Hebrew names just cited, but without understanding 
it fully. It is possible that Sir’il stands for οἴ, containing 
the imperative of a verb tertiae infirmae, but in this case the 
spelling *Si-ri-’i-la-a-a would be expected. In any case it is 
impossible to compare Sir"ild@’a directly with the Heb. gentilic 
Yisr*elt.” It is by far the most natural to compare *Sir’el 
with Bil‘am, and to regard the element sir as the regular 
imperative of a stem wér, just as bil is the imperative of whl. 
Sachsse’s reconstructed *Y*Sar’el exhibits an a vowel which is 
not found in the Assyrian transcription, and is hence quite 
arbitrary. His further attempt to prove from the Egyptian 
syllabic spelling in the Merneptah Stele that there was a 
vowel between the § and the r is quite misleading, as correctly 
pointed out by Caspari, though the effort of the latter to prove 
from Burchardt that the writing proves just the opposite is 
equally misleading. As is becoming increasingly certain, now 
that we know something about the prehistory of the syllabic 
orthography, and find that Max Miiller’s derivation of it from 
cuneiform was wrong, after all, neither vowels nor lack of 
them are indicated in the Egyptian transcriptions of foreign 
names. The writing of the sibilant as s (bar) in the hiero- 
glyphic form of the name does not prove anything either, since 
the Egyptians followed Hebrew (Canaanite) and Amorite use 
of the sibilants quite indiscriminately in their transcriptions.” 
We have thus made it probable, though not certain, that 
the original form of the name Yisra’él was * Yasir-’el, from 
a verbal stem ἢ. The usual meaning of this stem in the 
Semitic languages is “to cut, saw,” which is not suitable, and 


the historical spelling, which had come to them from the more literary 
North. 

20 As has been done by most scholars; cf. Brown, Briggs and Driver, 
Hebrew Lexicon, 8. v., and the writer, JBZ XLIII, 386. The mere fact 
that the Assyrians employed their own gentilic shows that they were 
not trying to reproduce the Hebrew gentilic. 

21 Cf. JPOS VI, 82, n. 15. 
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has no semantic modifications which fit our requirements. 
However, we have seen that Arab. néara for *wédara and 
Eth. δαγάψα share the significance “to heal (the sick).” Inter- 
change between stems primae waw and tertiae infirmae has 
been common in Semitic from the earliest times, being just as 
frequent in Egyptian® as in the Semitic tongues of Asia, so 
there is no difficulty here. The fact that the stem *yasdr is 
not found in Biblical Hebrew is rather in favor of the combin- 
ation, since its disappearance would explain how the meaning 
of the name came to be so thoroughly forgotten. “God heals” 
is a meaning which may be closely paralleled in all the Semitic 
languages; one need only refer to the familiar Hebrew names 
Yirpe’él and Rafa@él. Even if we accept the derivation of 
Yisr@él from a verb Sarah, we may translate it in the same 
way, following Ethiopic Sardya directly; cf. the name Serdyah. 

If the original meaning of the name “Israel” was “God 
heals,” it follows that it was not primarily a tribal name, as 
has been often thought, but a personal name, the name of 
the founder of the tribe, whose later members regarded them- 
selves as his offspring, the Bené Yisrael. It therefore becomes 
impossible to regard the name as one assumed by the followers 
of Moses in Transjordan. The name is pre- Mosaic, and, to 
judge from the traditions in Genesis, the tribal chief Yisra’él 
replaced the tribal chief Yaqob during the Patriarchal Age. 
In both cases we may, equally well, say “tribe” instead of 
“tribal chief.” 


B. THE NAME “JUDAH” 


The name “Judah,” AM, is generally considered as decid- 
edly obscure. Certainly one does not gain much confidence as 
to its etymology from the perusal of the rare attempts which 
have been seriously made to explain it fully. The lexico- 
graphers are usually contented either with a non liquet or 
with a question mark after their “explanation.” And yet 
there is nothing mysterious about the form, as will appear 


22 Cf. Recueil de Travaux, Vol. XL, pp. 69, 71. 
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on a careful analysis and comparison of related forms. It is, 
however, quite true that the explanation of the form is not 
altogether obvious; at least the writer is not willing to con- 
sider it as such on recollection of the devious paths by which 
he came to his present view, and the erroneous interpretations 
with which he dallied. So far as we know there has not been 
any recent discussion of the subject, so we shall have to collect 
our own list of explanations, without, however, trying to make 
it as complete as has been done by Sachsse, in his discussion 
of the name “Israel.” 

We may distinguish seven explanations of the name Ἢ) 
which have been proposed, beginning with biblical times. Two 
of these are already found in the book of Genesis. In con- 
nection with the birth of Judah, Leah is represented as saying 
(29 34) FAS “This time I will praise Yahwéh.” 
In the blessing of Jacob, Judah, not God, is made the object 
of the blessing: 


PIS ΤΡ. ΤῊΝ 
Judah: Thou, thy brethren will praise thee, 
While thy hand is on the neck of thy foes. 


There is a double paronomasia, once with the verb yoda, and 
again with the noun ydd (also pronounced yéd). The old ex- 
planations are all based on one or the other of these two, and 
the verb is taken, sometimes as active, sometimes as passive. 
Up to recently the standard explanation, found in most hand- 
books, was “Praised(?).” So far as I know, the only serious 
attempt which has been made to explain the vocalization is 
that of Haupt, OLZ XII, 162f., ZDMG LXIII (1909), 513, 
n.1. According to him Yehidah is a feminine collective of 
*Yehddéh, “Er bekennt,” in the sense “He acknowledges 
allegiance to the religion (of Yahwéh).” *Yehdédéh is the older 
form corresponding to the later participle médéh, just as the 
name Mé’ir represents older Ya’ir. The expression M1 bo 
is really equivalent to the Arabic ’amir al-mw’minin, “Com- 
mander of the Faithful.” For the feminine collective Haupt 
compared GK (Gesenius-Kautzsch) § 122s, while for the 
vocalization ἢ instead of the 6 which we should expect he 
12* 
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referred to GK § 27n and Brockelmann, Vergleichende Gram- 
matik, I, 1430. The obvious objection to this extremely 
ingenious explanation is its artificiality. We do not find names 
which show any such development in early Western Asia, nor 
do we find a feminine abstract (or collective) employed as a 
tribal name. Moreover, it is dangerous to consider the @ in 
such a common and well-known name as Yehiidah as being a 
corruption of 6; there can be no question of dissimilation here. 

In 1893 (JBL XII, 61-72), Morris Jastrow Jr., then at 
the very outset of his scholarly career, discussed the name in 
full, though he unfortunately based his treatment upon the 
erroneous reading of the tribal name “Judah” in the Amarna 
Tablets. However, his views were original, and are still worthy 
of consideration. On pp. 68ff. he discussed the original and 
derived forms of the name. He pointed out correctly that the 
Assyrian transliteration Ya-u-du can only be the equivalent 
of Y*hiid (see below), which is not an Aramaic form, as 
formerly believed. He also called attention to some old place 
and personal names which are connected with Y*hid, Judah, 
but since they will all be taken up in due course, we need not 
dwell on them here. He was, however, inclined to think that, 
while Y*hid and Y*hidah might be originally connected, they 
are distinct names, belonging probably to distinct tribes, an 
older one in Northern Palestine and a younger in Southern 
Palestine. The names were later confounded in form because 
of the common gentilic Y*hidi. He was inclined also to con- 
sider Y*hidah as a contraction of the name Yahi and some 
verbal element, either yidah (from MT, but the form is not 
explained), or daa@h, found in El-daah. For a *Yaht-ytidah 
he compared the similar contraction in Y*hakal, for *Yaha- 
yukal. This is very ingenious; the writer also first tried to 
explain the name as either ἢ Yahi-yidéh, or preferably * Yaha- 
hidah, which would become directly * Yahidah, by the simplest 
type of haplology. However, there is a much better explan- 
ation of the name, as we shall see, so it is not necessary to 
resort to philological gymnastics at all. 

In Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstiimme, p. 441, Eduard 
Meyer connected Y*hiida@h with the noun héd, “majesty,” and 
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rendered the name “Er ist majestitisch.” Y°hidah, he thought, 
stood for *¥*hidah-’él, a view in which he was entirely cor- 
rect, as we shall see. With his usual clear-sightedness Meyer 
recognized that the previous explanations were defective, and 
found one which suited ancient nomenclature better, though it 
must be confessed that he rather passed over the philological 
exegesis of the name. 

We need not linger on the theories which have been ad- 
vanced from time to time, connecting the name ‘Ts with the 
name of the district “IN', perhaps the Assyrian Yaudi, in 
Northern Syria. Some of these scholars regard the name as 
Semitic, others as non-Semitic, while still others connect the 
name Yahwéh, or Yahi with it. None of them have, of course, 
been propounded by Semitic philologists, and they all serenely 
disregard scientific method. 

The name ATM is supported in its vocalism by the Greek 
transcriptions "lovdas for the patriarch, and "Iovda for the 
tribe and kingdom. These transcriptions indicate that the 
historic spelling no longer represents the actual pronunciation, 
which was rather contracted to Yiudah, just as we should 
expect from such parallels as Yo from Yahi and yéodéh from 
y*hodéh. As we have already noted, there is not the least 
evidence for a possible pronunciation *Y*hédah, as assumed 
by Haupt. The Assyrian transcription Yaudu (Ya-u-du) can 
only reflect an actual pronunciation Yahid or Y*hid, as cor- 
rectly seen in 1893 by Jastrow (cf. above). That Yaudu does 
not represent a possible Y°hidah or Y*htidaéh is shown by 
such cuneiform transcriptions as Ta-am-na-a, Tamnda,” for 
Heb. Timnah, properly Tamndah, like the Thamna of the 
Greek. Were the name Phoenician or North Palestinian we 
should have the transcription Tamnat, but in Judah and 
Philistia the feminine ending was early changed to dh, as 
proved both by the Egyptian and the Assyrian transcriptions; 
ef. Eg. Rbn for Libnah.* A form Y*hidah would have to 


23 Taylor Cylinder of Sennacherib, II, 83. 

24 See Max Miiller, Egyptological Researches, Vol. II, p. 114. That 
Rin is Libnah near Ekron follows from the fact that it precedes the 
latter in this very list. The Shishak List shows a number of very 
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be transcribed Ya-u-da-a, i. e., Yaudad (which must not be 
confused with the gentilic Ya-w-da-a-a, Yaudé’a, found several 
times in the Assyrian texts). In the period of the Late Assyrian 
inscriptions the case endings had long since disappeared, and 
the use of an apparent nominative ending in Yaudw means 
nothing, since it was not pronounced. This is not the place 
to discuss the possible form Yaudi, supposed by most scholars 
to refer to the North Syrian state of “I8", when it occurs in 
the inscriptions of Tiglathpileser III. Luckenbill has recently 
given a strong argument in favor of the identification of Yaudi 
with Judah,” as maintained by all students down to the time 
of Winckler, but the question is still very obscure. At all 
events, a possible variant form Yaudi would not affect our 
results in the least, because of the negligible character of the 
case endings, as just noted. 

What is the relation between the forms Y*hidah and Y*hid? 
It is at first sight tempting to accept the suggestion of Jastrow, 
that the names are connected through the common gentilic 
Y*hidi, formed regularly by both Y*hidah (like Arab. Makkah, 
Makkiy; Accad. Subartu, Subari;; Heb. Timnah, Timni) and 
Ychid. Jastrow thought that the two distinct names were thrown 
together by the common gentilic. It would be more likely that 
Y°hfid arose as a secondary back-formation, like *S#lén from 
Siloh through the gentilic Siléni; cf. Arab. Seilan from *Sil6n. 
Another parallel would be the development of Efrat from 
Efréyim through the gentilic Hfrati. The phenomenon is very 
common, and many additional examples might easily be given. 
But this explanation is not necessary, as we shall sce. 

The explanation of the form Y*hidéh is rendered simpler if 
we compare some other ancient personal names containing a 
similar verbal element. From early Hebrew history two very 
interesting names have come down to us: “Ammihfid, mentioned 
Num. 1 10, etc., as the name of the father of Hliamda‘, official 


striking differences in the phonetic system of Hebrew when compared 
to the lists of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties. For one thing, 
the old # and h have fallen together, becoming h, as has been the 
situation ever since; cf. JPOS VI, 82. 

25 “ Azariah of Judah,” 4.781, XLI, 217-232. 
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representative of Ephraim in the time of Moses; Abihid, the 
name of one of the sons (later clans) of Bela‘ son of Benjamin. 
We may divide these names so as to obtain from them a noun 
hid, which might be identical with héd, “majesty,” but the 
names cannot mean “My people is majesty,” and “My father is 
majesty.” It is, therefore, only left to us to analyze the names 
so as to yield verb-forms: *“Ammi-y*hid and *Abi-yhid. Since 
these forms would, of course, be contracted to the present 
Hebrew forms, there is no difficulty whatsoever in the way of 
accepting them. They are clearly jussives of the unused hof<al 
of hédah, “to praise.” In order to bring these forms clearly 
before our minds, it may be well to present the relevant paradigms 
of hédah and the parallel verb hérah, “to instruct in torah,” in 
a skeleton table. The etymology of the verbs will be elucidated 
in the excursus to this paper. 


Hif<il Hof “al 


Imperfect | 
Jussive 


From this table it will be seen that y*hid is the regular uncon- 
tracted hof<al jussive of hédah, and the names ‘Ammihiid and 
Abihid must, accordingly, mean, respectively, “Let my people 
be praised, Let my father be praised.” The uncontracted 
imperfect of the hof‘al would be yhéideh, and its Maasoretic 
form in composition with ’él would be ONT, which would 
appear in the Greek spelling of the Septuagintal period as 
*Tovdan\. Above, in our discussion of the Massoretic form of 
the name oye, Greek Ισραηλ, we showed that the games in 
that name is simply the pretonic lengthening of the traditional 
short a vowel, which originated in the influence of the weak 
laryngeal ’alef upon the preceding Sew@, giving it an a coloring, 
as proved conclusively by the Septuagintal and Hexaplaric 
material. When hypocoristica were formed from composite 
names of this type, the clipped imperfects retained the a coloring, 
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which was lengthened to games under the tone, as in Yorah 
and Yéosah, etc. This is the natural explanation of the final 
long a in Y°hidah, and the definitive proof as well that Y°hidah 
is a hypocoristicon of *Y*hid*’él, which means either “God is 
praised,” or more probably “Let God be praised.” Passive 
verbs are not nearly so common in proper names as are actives, 
but this is naturally true of the Hebrew language in general. 
There are a number of passive verbs in proper names, besides 
the “Ammihid and Abihid just cited. We also have Yefunnéh 
(a pu‘al, which should perhaps be vocalized * Yefunndah, however) 
and especially the group of town names (originally personal 
names) ending in ’él and‘ am: Yoqn® am, Yorq“ dmand Yoqd® am 
(though the two latter are probably identical, and should be 
read Yogr“ ἄηι), 5 Yogt®’él. appears in © as Ϊεκναμ, 
which suggests a vocalization as Yign* dm, literally “The people 
acquires,” °’ but the other forms are probably correctly vocal- 
ized. 

The town name Y*héd in Dan is frequently quoted as con- 
nected in some way with Y*hidah. This is, however, erroneous, 
since a critical study of the versions, in connection with the 
outside topographical material, shows that the Massoretic text 
is wrong. 6 offers Αζωρ (B), which has reminded both Alt and 
the writer independently of the Assyrian Azuru, modern Yaztir 
near Jaffa,** We should read in the Hebrew text ἢ and in 
G *IaGwp. Since the situation of the town is even more suitable 
to the sequence in the lists of Danite towns than is the site of 
el-Yahiidiyeh, formerly identified with “Jehud,” this correction 
is absolutely certain. In passing it may be observed that it is 
an excellent illustration of the great value of the Septuagintal 
text for the study of Palestinian topography. When some new 
studies of the writer have been published, probably not until 
after the appearance of Margolis’s edition of the Greek Joshua, 


26 The name Yogr*am would mean “The people is called (invited),” 
se. to settle, or the like, which offers a perfectly fitting significance; the 
present forms of 241 are unintelligible, and 6 does not seem to help. 

27 Annual, II-III, 24, n. 10. 


28 See Paliistinajahrbuch, Vol. XXI (1925), p. 54. 
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its importance will be even more evident than has previously 
been the case.” 

It has been shown above that the cuneiform transcription 
Ya-u-du reflects a Hebrew Y‘hid, or rather * Y*had, where the 
coloring of the Sewd is due to the influence of the weak laryngeal. 
Y*hid was evidently the form employed commonly by the pre- 
exilic Jews in everyday language, and was still used by the 
Aramaic speaking Jews after the exile, as we know from the 
Aramaic portions of Daniel and Ezra, where it is frequent, as 
well as from the Elephantine Papyri (Sachau 7:1). Since Y*hid 
is not explicable as an Aramaizing of Y*hiddah, it has always 
been a puzzling form to the student of the relation between 
Hebrew and Palestinian Aramaic.* We have, moreover, a 
perfect parallel in the fact that the jussive form of the divine 
name Yahwéh was ordinarily used by the Aramaic speaking 
Jews after the exile, as we know from the Elephantine Papyri 
and the official stamps of the temple treasury from the fourth 
century B.C.* The jussive Yahi instead of the literary Hebrew 
Yahweh is exactly on a par with the jussive Y*héd in place of 
the literary Y°hidah. 

The parallel between the use of Yahwéh, Yahi on the one 
hand, and Y*hiidah, Y*hiid on the other is so significant that 
it will be of importance to insist on the explanation of the 
development of the name Yahwéh which the writer has already 
given JBL XLITI (1924), 370-8, and XLIV, 158-162. In these 
papers the following process is defended. First of all we have 
a regular imperfect of the hif“il of the stem hwy (Heb. hayah, 
“to be”), in the sense “He (who) causes to come into existence,” 
like later Hebrew mehawwéh. The element yakin, “cause to 
exist, create,” is found not infrequently in early West Semitic 
proper names, just as we find the causatives sub3i and shpr, 
“to cause to be,” employed in Accadian and Egyptian personal 


29 See especially the writer’s paper “The Topography of the Tribe of 
Issachar,” ZATW XLIV, 225 ff. 

30 Gesenius-Buhl considers it a back-formation from Y°*hiidi. 

31 For the temple seals see JPOS VI, 93ff., especially p. 101. The 
views here expressed have been endorsed by Vincent; see Revue Biblique, 
1926, 635 f. 
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names from early times. Yahwéh, however, is not a hypo- 
coristicon, nor a clipped form (which explains why it was not 
vocalized Yahwah), but is simply a divine name formed on the 
then common analogy of names of ancestral tribal deities which 
arose as hypocoristica of composite names with an imperfect 
verb as the first element. Our stock of similar early West 
Semitic names is now being materially increased by the Amorite 
material from Babylonia,*® as well as by the West Semitic 
names found on broken vases of about 2000 B. C., recently 
published by Sethe.* The form of the name offers no difficulty, 
since doubly weak words with waw as a stem consonant often 
retain it in Hebrew, and do not change it to y, just as in 
Accadian the waw of the early languages is often retained 
(written as m = 10) in doubly weak verbs and forms, like emi, 
“to be,” for *hawdyu, emt, “to speak,” for *hawdyu, etc. That 
the same is also true of Amorite was shown by the writer 


recently. From Yahweh, the jussive arose regularly, as | 


in the numerous cases gathered by the writer in the first of his 
two papers. Above we have explained the interchange of hypo- 
coristica of the imperfect and jussive types as originating in 
composite names where they fell together. Once the confusion 
had arisen, it was naturally extended by analogy even to 
imperfect forms which were not abbreviations, and hence show 
no traces of clipping. However, it is quite possible that the 
shorter form Yahi was influenced in its spread by theophorous 
names in which Yahwéh was followed by an imperfect verb. 
Thus the name *Yahw*yarib (Yoydrib), with a %ewa, as we 
have seen in our discussion of the name “Israel,” could not be 
pronounced otherwise than Yahiyarib, since the Sew@ is natur- 
ally absorbed by the following yéd.* When the analogy of the 
jussive was fortified by the actual occurrence of the form Yéaha 
in proper names, the latter naturally became the usual popular 


32 See Bauer, Die Ostkanaaniier, Leipzig, 1926, and the writer’s review, 
Archiv fiir Orientforschung, Vol. ITI. pp. 124 ff. 

33 See Sethe, Abh. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1926, Phil-hist. Klasse, 
Nr. 5. 
34 Archiv fiir Orientforschung, Vol. III, p. 125a. 
35 Bauer-Leander, § 17e, p. 201. 
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pronunciation of the name of the God of Israel. We thus find 
it becoming the regular form of His name, not only among the 
common Aramaic speaking Jews of Elephantine, but also among 
the official circles in Jerusalem, as we know from the fact that 
it was used on the seals of the temple treasury in the fourth 
century B.C. After the exile it is safe to suppose that all four 
forms, Yahwéh (= Babyl. Yawa, Ya-a-ma), Yahi, Yah (in 
the temple liturgies, etc.) and Y6 or Yaw were employed 
together. The form “Y*h6’’ originated with the Massoretes, as 
the writer pointed out in the two papers referred tc above. 
The writer’s views have been more or less opposed by several 
scholars recently; we may refer especially to the papers of 
Burkitt, “On the Name Yahweh” (JBL XLIV, 353-6), Driver, 
“The Aramaic Language” (JBL XLV, 323-5) and Waterman, 
“Method in the Study of the Tetragrammaton” (AJSZ XLII, 
1-7). The purpose of Burkitt is only to call attention to the 
theory of Van Hoonacker,* which he believed the writer to 
have overlooked. This happens to be wrong; the writer was 
interested in the philological side, and saw no reason to quote 
Van Hoonacker, whose view did not happen to be peculiar to 
that distinguished scholar. According to the latter, the old name 
Yahi, then thought erroneously to be attested in cuneiform 
texts of the third millennium, was transformed by Moses in 
order to bring the idea “to be” into it. The name Yahwéh, not 
a regular form from M71, is “the result of the transformation 
of Yahi on the model of yihyéh,” which explains the presence 
of the vowel a in the preformative and of w instead of the 
radical y. This theory requires no further refutation than a 
request to compare the remarks in the foregoing paragraph. 
G. R. Driver’s short paper is devoted to the defense of a 
thesis which has no particular connection with the title. He 
maintains that both in Aramaic and in Hebrew hé is often a 
litera prolongationis, with no consonantal force, in the middle 
of a word. According to him such forms are found in Hebrew 
occasionally as early as the ninth century B. C., 1" being one, 
and shortly afterwards in Aramaic as well. Even Aram. 33 


36 Une communauté judéo-araméenne ἃ Eléphantine, p. 71. 
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and ΓΤ are really, he holds, false pronunciations based on 
misunderstood writing—-and in the living language, not in a 
learned revival! Driver passes over the mass of secondary h 
formations in Arabic and Ethiopic without a word. How 
thoroughly they are opposed to his results may be seen from 
the fact that DFMANX, which is to him a “misinterpretation of 
Abhra(h)m,” is supported by the Sabaean name Yhrhm (CIS 
IV, 394a), compared by the editor with Arabic ’dérhama, “to 
drizzle.” Driver’s evolutionary scale for the Israelite divine 
name has at least the merit of originality: Yaw (*) > Ya(h)w 
(WT) > Yahw > or Yeéhd (pronounced Yahi). Even 
if this development places normal linguistic method upside down, 
all that is needed in order to obtain perfectly reasonable results 
is to set it upright again. 

Waterman’s analysis of the recent discussion of the Tetra- 
grammaton is quite judicious, aside from his preference for an 
original *Yahwoéh, ascribed by lapsus calami to “Albright,” 
instead of “Luckenbill.” However, it is a pleasure to read his 
rational discussion after the paradoxical speculations of the 
previously quoted scholar. 

After this diversion we may return to our consideration of 
the name “Judah.” As we have seen, the name has an early 
form, belonging with a group of proper names with passive 
verbal elements, found only in early personal names, as well as 
in still earlier place-names. There is, therefore, no reason to 
doubt that Y*hadah is a very ancient and probably a pre-Mosaic 
tribal name. 


©. THE ETYMOLOGY OF TODAH AND TORAH 


In our discussion of the name “Judah,” we had occasion to 
study the forms of the verbs hédah and hérah, paradigms of 
which we presented in tabular form. In the course of our in- 
vestigation it became necessary to form a clear idea of the 
etymology of the former verb, especially in connection with 
Meyer’s derivation of Y*hidah from héd, “glory, majesty.” To 
subject hddah to a philological analysis without also studying 
the closely parallel héraéh would be manifestly unmethodical, 


ῃ 
Η 
υ 
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so the latter was also considered. The analysis has been 
crowned with success, we believe, in both cases, thus settling 
one of the most elusive problems facing the Hebrew philologist. 
We refrain from giving a history of the efforts to relate the 
words to other Semitic words and roots, since this would unduly 
prolong the excursus and obscure the main subjects of our 
paper. 

Neither hédah nor hérah are accompanied by any other con- 
jugations in Hebrew, a fact which itself indicates strongly that 
they are both denominatives from the corresponding nouns tédah 
and torah. It is still more striking to find that neither have any 
cognates among Semitic verbs derived from the stems wdy and 
wry, or related stems. The meaning of these stems is in both 
cases primarily “cast, throw,” with various derived senses. It 
is true that ἐδ], has been compared to di’ah < diyat, the old 
Arabic infinitive of the first conjugation of wida@, which means 
“compensation, blood money,” while é6raéh has been connected 
with Arab. réwa, “to report a tradition, recite a poem,” but 
the comparisons are equally forced. In Jewish Aramaic we have 
some loan-words, which later passed into Syriac and Arabic, 
but despite the curious attitude of Bauer and Leander,” they 
are admitted by all other scholars to be loan-words, since they 
have exactly the same meanings as the Hebrew words, and are 
totally without Aramaic analogy. From ἐδ, was borrowed 
Aramaic and Syriac tauditd, while hédah passed over as the 
af‘el édi or audi. The reflexive “WS, “to give thanks for 
oneself,” is derived from Hebrew 1, and from it comes 
Arabic From torah Jewish Aramaic borrowed *t6- 
raita, in the sense “law of Moses,” but dissimilated it to draita,** 
in which form it passed into Syriac, while the undissimilated 


37 On pp. 495-6 of their grammar they derive térah from *tauraiat, 
comparing ’drait@, and téda@h from *taudiiat, comparing taudité. The 
practice of using loan-words to determine the original vocalization of the 
words from which they have been borrowed is certainly quite foreign 
to the historical method of the authors, so we may set it down as 
a slip. 

38 Cf. Néldeke, Neue Beitrage, p. 35, and Brockelmann, Lexicon Syria- 
cum?, p. 49a. 
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form came into Arabic (long before Mohammed!) as taurat, 
“Old Testament.” 

Having cleared the ground of encumbrances, we would pro- 
pose the identification of the word ἐδ], with Accadian (As- 
syrian) tdnattu, later tanittu (the usual form), “glory, praise, 
song of praise,” having thus the same meanings exactly as the 
Hebrew word. Heb. térah we would identify with Accadian 
tértu (for *tartu, like ersitu for *arsatu, etc.), “commission, 
command, oracle, especially of hepatoscopy (the oracle par ex- 
cellence).” Haupt and Zimmern long ago tried to explain torah 
as a loan from the late form tértu, comparing the South Arabian 
pronunciation mér? for méréh, “teacher,” etc. But there is no 
parallel, and térah is too well attested in early sources to be 
a loan-word of the time of the Babylonian Exile, as they 
maintained. 

Acc. ténittu is derived from the stem na’adu, “to praise,” 
and thus stands for *tan’adatu; the plural is tanadati (not 
tanddati, since there is compensatory lengthening of the first a). 
The stem na’ddu appears in Ethiopic as ne’da, “praise,” and 
Haupt has proposed that the same verb be restored in the Song 
of Moses.*® Since Ethiopic is not very accurate in its weak 
laryngeals, and the verb appears in Arabic as nhd, “to swell,” 
it is better to trace the Accadian and Hebrew words back to a 
stem *nahddu, especially since we actually have the noun héd 
in Hebrew. The etymological associations of the stem have been 
discussed by the writer in AJSL XXXIV, 255, in connection 
with the treatment of Egyptian dhn, which may be a transposition 
of nhd. The original form of the word tanittu = todah is thus 
*tanhadatu, with the accent on the first syllable, as is the rule 
in parent Semitic.“ In Assyrian, as in Egyptian, as well as 


39 Ex. 152 he read inq3x. In the notes to his reconstruction, AJSL 
XX, 170-2, Haupt collected much of the material from the cognate lan- 
guages, but forgot to mention né’da, which he unquestionably had long 
combined with na’@du. But it is much more likely that we should read 
simply ws instead of the 13" of Ml, if an emendation is necessary. 

40 Cf. Brockelmann, Vergleichende Grammatik, I, pp. 72-38; Bauer- 
Leander, p. 179. While in Classical Arabic there is hardly any stress 
accent, in parent Semitic there must have been a rather strong accent 
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some dialects of Modern Arabic, the accent was shifted forward 
so that it could never fall before the antepenult, counting the 
case ending, or the penult, disregarding it.’ The original *tan- 
hadatu thus became *tan’ddatu >*tanddtu (with compensatory 
lengthening of the first a and elision of the short a following 
the accent, in an open syliable) > tdnattu, tanittu. In Hebrew, 
as in Ethiopic and Aramaic, the accent moved forward io the 
last syllable, disregarding the original vocalic endings. Ac- 
cordingly *ténhadatu became *tanhadaét. But in Hebrew there 
was always a tendency to assimilate the néin to a following con- 
sonant, even a laryngeal. The assimilation of niin to a following 
laryngeal is most common in a syllable some distance before the 
accent, as for *yi”asip < *yin’asip < *yan’asipu, and 
for *mihhagis < *minhagis. Hence *tanhadaét became *tahhadat 
> *tahddat, and with the elision of an intervocalic h, which also 
is most frequent some distance before the accent, as in sTIT for 
*taddat, *tadat, from which ἐδ], is directly derived. 
Since téd@h appears to be a derivative from a Y’D verb, the 
denominative hédah was naturally formed on this analogy. As 
will be seen, there is not the least difficulty in the derivation 
of tédah from *ténhadatu; all the changes are perfectly regular. 

The fortunes of language have preserved two nouns from the 
stem *nhd in Hebrew: néd, “skin-bottle” (Assyr. nédu), and 
héd, “glory.” The word néd (ΜΝ) may be a direct loan from 
Assyrian nddu, or it may stand for *nahd; the Arabic cognate 
nahd means “female breast;” cf. Arab. watb, which is both 
“skin-bottle” and “female breast” (AJSL XXXIV, 255). Words 
for “skin-bottle” in Semitic are often derived from verbs meaning 
“to swell, become large.” The second word héd, “glory,” with 
a meaning included in that of Assyr. tanittu, is probably the 
infinitive of ‘I3*, just as bial, “produce,” properly bé/, seems to 
be the infinitive of 55° (cf. Assyr. biltu, the correct old infinitive 
of wabdlu, with the same meaning as Dal). All beginners in 


on the long syllable of a word, and on the first syllable when alt were 
short. 

41 For Assyrian (Accadian) see the remarks of the writer in Revue 
d’Assyriologie, Vol. XVI (1919), p. 175 above; for Egyptian Recueil de. 
Travaux, Vol. XL (1923), p. 66. 
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Hebrew are now told that verbs primae niin in Hebrew generally 
follow the analogy of verbs 1’B, so there is no need of explaining 
this phenomenon here. The forms héd for *n*héd and *bél for 
*y°bdl are presumably due to the analogy of the alternative 
infinitives *hédet (like géSet) and *bélet (< biltu). 

Turning to térah = tértu we find a decidedly easier problem 
to solve, since *téwaratu® is by no means so formidable in 
appearance as *tanhadatu = todah. *Taw aratu became *taw arat 
by the Hebrew accent shift, and the latter form became in- 
evitably *t0’*rdt. Between vowels the ’alef is generally elided 
when one is a semi-vowel (Bauer-Leander, § 25h, p. 224), so 
*to”*rat became quite naturally térdt, torah. The best parallel 
is in the Hebrew word for “twins,” which appears as témim 
(OMIA) in Gen. 25 24, and is written elsewhere with the historic 
spelling DOSA and OYSA, both pronounced, however, témim. 
The former is the correct vocalization, since to’*mim stands, as 
we shall see presently, for *taw’dmim; the later is vocalized on 
the analogy of ἽΝ, pronounced bér for *bé’r <bi’r. Brockel- 
mann, Vergleichende Grammatik, Vol. I, p. 79, thinks that there 
were double singular forms, just as in Arabic taw’am and tw’dm, 
but the latter is quite secondary, and represents a conformation 
to the nominal class fw’al, as is shown by the Assyrian ti’amu, 
for parallel to tak3a, “plural birth,” for *tak3a’u, as 
shown by the writer in the Revue d’Assyriologie, Vol. XVI 
(1919), p. 193, on No. 46. 


42 From the stem wa’dru, preserved in the first, second and third con- 
jugations, with numerous derivatives, in Accadian. The first, with later 
infinitive ’@ru, means “to go, in general,” while the second, with later 
infinitive mu’uru, means “cause to go, send, bring, commission, rule.” The 
noun urtu (for *wa’urtu, later *wu'urtu, ’wrtu) has exactly the same 
meanings as tértu, which is alone enough to prove that tértu really is 
derived from this stem, as held by all the lexicographers, including 
Bezold-Gétze, despite occasional suggestions such as that tértu may 
<*tahrirtu (Haupt), which replaced a much earlier connection by Haupt 
with Eth. temhert. Now that the Old Accadian forms of the stem wa’Gru 
have been found, it is no longer possible to combine the later mw’uru 
with the stem 4», as was previously the natural thing to do. The latter 
is, of course, actually found in Acc. méru, “colt” = Arab. muhr, and 
méaru, “child,” etc. 
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The only possible objection that can be raised to the deriv- 
ations proposed for tédah and torah from the standpoint of the 
Hebrew grammarian is that one would expect some trace of 
the historic spelling, at least in the word torah. Otherwise the 
explanations given are inexpugnable, since we have the cor- 
responding Accadian words, with the same meanings precisely, 
and have excellent Hebrew parallels for every phonetic change 
required, Bauer and Leander have proved that the ’alef had 
quiesced in such words as 763, “head,” for *ra’’, before the 
fifteenth century B. C. But the historic spelling with ’alef was 
retained for two reasons. First, there were probably dialects 
of Hebrew-Canaanite where the ’alef either did not quiesce, or 
was restored secondarily. Moreover, all such words have related 
words or grammatical modifications where the ’alef does not 
quiesce. Thus 76% stands side by side with a plural ra3im, where 
the quiescing is proved to be very recent, comparatively speaking, 
by the fact that the short ὦ vowel has become games, but not 
hélem. In other words, while *ra’} became *ra%, r03, *ra’3im 
remained, only becoming ra3im later. As soon as there ceased 
to be any such reason for the retention of the ‘alef, it was 
naturally dropped. In the case of torah, there was no such 
inducement to preserve the ’alef, since no other word from the 
stem w’r appears to have survived. Moreover, the denominative 
horah bears a perfectly regular relation to torah, as though the 
latter were a taf‘alat noun derived from it, so the pressure of 
the tendency to conformation was entirely against the insertion 
or retention of the alef. 

In this connection it will be useful to direct attention again 
to the various strata of feminine ¢-formations which we find in 
Hebrew.* First of all we have the form taf‘alat, regularly 
derived from verbs tertiae infirmae; illustrations are tiqwah, 
“hope,” ta’wah, “desire,” to which tédah and torah have become 
attached by analogy. Tiqwah and ta’wa@h stand for *taqwaydt 
and *ta’waydt, respectively. These contracted forms are un- 


43 On the ¢-formations in Semitic see especially Barth, Nominalbildung, 
pp- 274ff. The latest treatment for Hebrew is by Bauer and Leander, 


} pp. 495if., but this section is inferior to most of their work, 


13 
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questionably part of the most primitive stock of the Hebrew 
language. Secondly, we have the form taf“ilat, also regularly 
derived from verbs tertiae infirmae; illustrations are tasiyyah, 
“cleverness” (with secondary @ for ὃ as in tégah, “grief,” for 
*togah, a taf‘alat form derived from the stem yagah),“* and 
ta’niyyah, “lamentation.” The doubling of the yéd is secondary, 
following the analogy of *Y*hidiyyah, for *Yehidiydt,” and 
similar feminine gentilics. We should most emphatically not 
be justified in assuming from the doubling of the yéd that 
taxiyyah represents a form taf‘ilat. The third feminine ¢-form- 
ation is the tabnit class. This class is exceedingly common in 
Accadian, where we have, e. g., tabnitu, taknitu,”* ta3ritu, taslitu, 
tabritu. It is just as common in Aramaic, where it is also 
original, though there are numerous Accadian loanwords of the 
same type. In Accadian, however, both taf“‘alat and taf‘ ilat 
forms are represented; taknitu, for instance, may stand for 
either *takndyatu > *taknaitu or *takniyatu > *taknutu. We 
also have this nominal type in Phoenician, as in the name of 
king Tabnit, who flourished in Sidon in the fifth century B. C. 
At the same time, it is quite likely that many, if not most of 
the nouns of this class in later Hebrew are Aramaic loan-words. 
The originally taf“ilat nouns which are not loan-words probably 


44 Heb. t#3iyyah, “cleverness,” has never been adequately explained 
etymologically. *Téwiyat is derived from a stem wsy, which would be 
is» in Arabic. But there actually is an old stem (wg in Arabic, 
meaning “to cut,” in mis@, “razor,” combined long ago by Ember with 
Eg. wéy, “to saw.” Téisiyyah, therefore, is properly “keenness, sharpness, 
shrewdness,” naturally without the unpleasant connotation which these 
words have in modern languages; see RA XVI, 178f. 

45 Originally the gentilic ending was ayyu, iyyu, but in all the Semitic 
languages the doubling was early given up, with compensatory length- 
ening of the preceding vowel, so the Hebrew doubling is probably 
secondary. 

46 Assyr. taknitu, “completion, perfection, skilful preparation,” is 
identical with Heb. taklit; for the change of 1 to m cf. Arab. kannah, 
“bride,” Heb. kallah, Assyr. kallatu. The stems killah in Hebrew and 
kunnt in Accadian are, therefore, identical, a discovery which disposes 
completely of the etymological struggles of the writer, JAOS XL, 322, 
n. 32. The meaning assigned kunni there is wrong; cf. Bezold-Gotze, 
s. v. Kunntt-killah has nothing to do with the other stems there mentioned. 
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came into Biblical Hebrew (the dialect of Jerusalem, as we 
now know from the inscriptions and ostraca) from Northern 
Israel, where the feminine ¢ was usually preserved, whereas in 
Judah it was almost always lost. Ta’niyyah is thus character- 
istically South Israelite, while tablit, etc., are properly North 
Israelite. That we must assume a considerable amount of fusion 
of dialects in the Classical Hebrew of Jerusalem is just as certain 
now as that Modern German has grown up in this way. 

The preceding pages are designed as a contribution to a 
scientific study of Hebrew proper names.*’ We need scientific 
study in this field very badly, especially since the recent reaction 
against over-reliance on orthodox Hebrew grammar has led to 
hopelessly eclectic modes of investigation, where philological 
laws are honored only in the exception. But a better day for 
scientific philology is dawning, partly because the dilettantes 
are abandoning the philological ship, whose popularity they have 
reason for doubting. When the rats are gone, serious students 
will see that the vessel is made seaworthy! 


47 There is a great need for a new book along the lines of George 
Buchanan Gray, Hebrew Proper Names, in its day an excellent treatise. 
Now, thanks to the discovery of the early West Semitic and South Arabian 
proper names, as well as to the researches of scholars like Moritz in the 
vast field of North Arabic and Nabataean names, our material for com- 
parison has been enormously increased. Moreover, a more scientific study 
of the Greek transcriptions in the Septuagint, along the lines being 
marked out by Margolis, will dispose of many peculiar and corrupt forms 
of 31. A most admirable preliminary study has just been published by 
| Noth in the ZDMG 1927, 1-45. 
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THE ARCHETYPE OF PSALMS 14 AND 53 


CHARLES C. TORREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE Old Testament contains several instances of Hebrew 
hymns which have been preserved, in more or less widely 
differing form, in more than one place. The most familiar 
example is furnished by Psalms 14 and 53, versions of a hymn 
traditionally ascribed to David, but evidently a work of later 
date. The original poem, of which we have these two varying 
texts, was a vigorous and well planned composition. As I 
think will appear, it was carefully constructed, and is decidedly 
interesting from the point of view of Hebrew metrics. In each 
of the two versions the text is corrupt, and in one important 
passage there is also a remarkable divergence in both wording 
and sense. Nevertheless I believe that a very satisfactory 
result can be obtained from a comparison of the two Psalms, 
The divergence is mainly due to accidents of scribal trans- 
mission, as will appear. We have also to take some account 
of oral tradition, variation in actual popular usage brought | 
about by considerations of taste or by mere accident. The 
same thing has taken place here, in the case of a few less 
important words, which has happened over and over again in 
the hymn-books of modern congregations. It would be easy 
to give many examples of hymns, favorites in use in our 
churches, which in the process of transmission from generation 
to generation have undergone more or less verbal change. 
Some of the hymns of Isaac Watts, for instance, as they are 
printed and used at the present day, differ here and there 
from the form in which they were originally put forth. In one 
region of the English-speaking world a certain version of a 
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hymn is now commonly used; in another region, at the same 
time, a version is employed which shows a slight difference in 
words or phrases, It is often not easy to decide which is the 
‘better reading.’ In such cases it is not especially important 
to know just what the author originally wrote, unless an anti- 
quarian or a historian is studying the document. Hymns differ 
from other poems in that they become the property of the 
congregation, which may revise them at will. 

The two psalms which are now before us illustrate especially 
the way in which a slight corruption of a written text, in the 
process of copying, may bring with it a change of meaning--or 
the loss of all meaning—and thus lead to a more or less 
thorough revision of the immediate context. The materials at 
hand are sufficient for reproducing the substance of every 
verse of the original poem, and the metrical form as well. The 
restored text is necessarily eclectic, and at two or three points 
the aid of conjecture is required, the basis for it being suffi- 
ciently strong. 

Now the one psalm, now the other, presents a reading 
which is manifestly superior; on the whole, the text of Psalm 14 
is nearer to the original. As a matter of course there has 
been contamination of the text in both directions, attested still 
further by occasional variant readings in the extant Hebrew 
manuscripts. The Greek tradition, it is needless to say, has 
suffered in the same manner. 

The psalm is composed in the ‘lyric’ meter, the line con- 
sisting of a longer member of three metric beats or stresses 
followed by a shorter member of two beats, the whole con- 
veniently represented as 3 | 2. There is the usual rhetorical 
variation of this scheme, and, apparently, one unusual variation. 

Verse 1 (using the numbering in Psalm 14). The “dlilah of 
14 is metrically decidedly preferable to the “dwel of 53; it is 
also better suited in meaning to the two verbs. The conjunction 
uniting the verbs in 53 is better omitted, as in 14; the rhythm 
is then smoother. 

Verse 2. We might prefer to omit the particle ’eth for the 
sake of improving (to our ears) the rhythm, but there is no 
sufficient ground for so doing. 
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Verse 3. There is nothing to choose between hakkol sar of 
14 and kulld sagh of 53; either might be the original. The 
variation arose in oral transmission, in the popular use. 

The phrase “No one does right” would complete a 3 | 2 
line; but there is added in both texts, and also in both Greek 
renderings, another phrase of two metric stresses: "én gam 
*ehadh, “Not even one.” The addition of a verse-member of 
three beats for rhetorical effect, in order to give to a para- 
graph: a sententious ending, or to check momentarily the flow 
of thought, is very common in the Hebrew 3 | 2 verse; the 
extension of the verse by two beats, though a perfectly natural 
variation, is a decided rarity. If the example stood alone, we 
might well conclude that the text had suffered some change 
from its original form. But the case is not isolated; the con- 
cluding verse of the poem shows precisely the same thing, as 
will appear. 

Verse 4. The simple verb yadhéi, without expressed ob- 
ject, is noticeably weak. It is used absolutely, beyond doubt, 
but the need of some reénforcement has been felt by most 
interpreters, perhaps by all. It is an easy conjecture that the 
infinitive absolute has been accidentally lost from the text. 
By simply reading YT. YM Ni} (the same order of words 
as in Jer. 3 1) the verb is given the absolute object which it 
needs, and the question gains the vigor which had been want- 
ing. The metric pause adds to the effect, for the three words 
constitute a three-beat line; and the meter of the whole verse 
is now in order for the first time. The conjecture is also 
recommended by the fact that the accidental omission of the 
word is so easily accounted for; it is almost exactly the duplic- 
ate of the word which follows. It would appear that a manu- 
script ancestor of our two psalms was defective at this point 
through an error of transcription. On the other hand, the 
omission of kol in 53 is a later accident, not shared by 14. 

In the second line of the verse, DDN, the reading of both 
texts, is impossible. The consonant text is correct, however, 
and it is not certain that the ancient versions, excepting the 
Targum, read the word with the massoretic vocalization. We 
must point on? PN, βρῶσις ἄρτου, escam panis, recognizing 
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here the expanded construct form occasionally used especially 
in poetry; see Gesenius-Buhl, § 90, n, the Gezer calendar 
inscription, and JAOQS, Vol. 45 (1925), p. 277. This cognate 
accusative not only gives the sense which is needed, but also 
improves the rhythm. It is further obvious that the construct 
ending in 0 is here more euphonious than any form (infinitive 
or other substantive) ending in the consonant lamedh. The 
Greek, Latin, and Syriac versions may not actually have read 
the word in this way, but their rendering gives reason to 
suppose that they did. The whole verse is the utterance of 
Yahweh, who is frequently made to speak of himself in the 
third person, in various parts of the Old Testament. 

Verse 5. The first half of this verse, in 14, has lost a 
clause which is preserved in 53 (verse 6). There is some 
reason for doubt as to the meaning of 16 hayah; whether it 
intends to say that the “fright” came suddenly te those who 
had been without apprehension, or that it was so intense as to 
deserve another name. Either interpretation is possible—since 
this is poetry, not prose—and the metric 3 | 2 line has the 
ring of genuineness. The clause fell out in 14 because of the 
two occurrences, so near together, of the same word. 

Verses 5, 6. This is the place of serious trouble in the 
poem. The two Hebrew texts diverge here so remarkably, 
and in such extent, that at first sight it seems almost hopeless 
to look for a common source accounting for both readings. 
Certainly no satisfactory explanation of the divergence has 
been found hitherto. I think it can be shown that the whole 
trouble had its origin in a copyist’s easily explained omission 
of two words. The poem was saved from oblivion by the 
rescue of a single defective manuscript; corrupt in only the 
slightest extent, and yet in such a manner that the resulting 
text was utterly incoherent. It was nevertheless copied as it 
stood, and no doubt there were several different attempts to 
make some kind of sense, by conjecture, out of the mutilated 
verse. We have in fact before us the result of two such attempts. 

I believe that the text of the solitary surviving manuscript 
read as follows, in this passage: "3 WAN “IY VD 2 
Wionsd m7. According to the context, this gives the reason 
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for the discomfiture of the oppressors! Obviously, the psalm 
could not be made usable without the aid of conjectural im- 
provement here. Why were these foes of Israel discomfited? 
One interpreter said (making the least possible change): 
Because the Lord is with the righteous. He accordingly wrote 
p's WW2, and read the next clause as a question: “Can ye 
put to shame the counsel of the lowly?” The other interpreter 
very naturally felt the need of something more drastic. He 
conjectured ΠΊΩΝ WB (cf. Ps. 141 7 and Ezek. 6 5), and then 
of necessity made the following word into 43M, the suffix 
derived from the second person of the following verb. The 
two other slight changes which he made were also inevitable, 
as any one can see. But this is no place for ‘scattering bones.’ 
The ‘asmoth merely supports the ‘dsath of the other text, 
which unquestionably comes nearer to the original reading. 
The true text of the passage, as composed by its author, 
would seem to have been the following: DASY 
WOND WAN The accidental omission 
of the two words was occasioned by the twice occurring 
‘isath—a typical example of the most common of all the 
causes of textual corruption. The foes were discomfited “be- 
cause the Lord disconcerted their counsel. But how will ye 
put to shame the counsel of the lowly? since the Lord is his 
refuge.” The contrast makes an effective introduction to the 
close of the poem. The initial consonant of héphir fell out by 
haplography, presumably after the other corruption had taken 
place. For examples of this verb (a variation of the hiph‘il of 
15) see especially Ps. 33 10, where it is used with ‘dsath in 
precisely the manner of our passage; also Ezek. 17 19 and 
Zech. 11 10, in both cases used with bérith. Another example 
which ought not to be questioned is Ps. 89 34. (In the last- 
named passage, and also in 85 5, some scholars have proposed 
to read the hiphil of str, supported by some Hebrew mss. 
and by parallel passages; but according to sound principles of 
criticism the text-reading in either case should be left as it is.) 
Among the several possible ways of expressing “how?” in the 
above restoration, the one adopted seems to have some slight 
advantages. 
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Verse 7. The two verbs at the end of the verse give a 
better sense as future (so the Greek in 53, and Jerome in 
both psalms) than as jussive. Regarding the meter here, see 
the note on verse 3. It is not to be doubted that the last 
four words of the poem could be read as a single three-beat 
line, or that the whole of verse 7 could be read in bits of 
two stresses each-— which would have a very unpleasing effect. 
Verse 7 begins, however, with a good 3 | 2 line introducing 
a new subject. If this was intended, that is, if the general 
metric scheme of the composition is preserved here also, then 
at least one other 3 | 2 line must follow, according to all the 
usage of this Hebrew metric form. The most important con- 
sideration, however, is the meter of verse 3, where the first 
main division of the poem seems to be marked off by a 
3 | 2 || 2 line. Here, also, this is the natural metric scheme. 
There is no ground for suspecting the text, in either case, and 
the coincidence is hardly accidental. As was remarked above, 
this extension of the metric line for a rhetorical reason is not 
only very natural, but also has its close analogies in Hebrew 


prosody. There is apparent no sufficient reason for denying 
the device to the author of this hymn. 

Appended is the text of the whole as emended, followed by 
a translation. I am unable to recognize the regular ‘strophes’ 
which some scholars have found here as elsewhere. Hebrew 
poetry in general is not strophic, and even the Psalter contains 
comparatively few poems made up of stanzas of equal length. 


The Restored Text: 


j ps | 1952 523 ἼΩΝ 1 
Ι OTN Dy | ΠῚΠ 2 
ponds nsw | mad 
ἽΠΝ OD PS | PS | ὃ 


Ι | wh pre 4 
Ι NTP ND MA | OND YON 
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ἽΠ ND | IMD TMD ow 5 
ΠῚΠ 2 


Ι MAD | WAN Nyy ΠΩΒῚ 6 
Ι mow 1 apy | maw mn 


The Translation: 


. The foolish man says in his heart, | There 
is no God. | 
They are corrupt, deal abominably, | no one 
does right. || 
. The Lord looked down from heaven | on the 
children of men, || 
To see whether any had insight, | seeking 
after God. || 
. All have turned away, they are vile; | no 
one does right, || no, not one. | 


. Have they no knowledge whatever, | the work- 
ers of evil, | 
Who devour my people like bread, | and call 
not on the Lord? | 
. Then they were in consternation, | where no 
fear had been, || 
For the Lord brought their counsel to nought. 


. How will ye shame the counsel of the lowly? | 
since the Lord is his refuge. 
. Oh that from Zion might come forth | the 
rescue of Israel! | 
When the Lord turns the fortune of his 
people, | Jacob will exult, | Israel will 
rejoice. || 
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THE DUAL ORIGIN OF HEBREW MONOTHEISM 


ROBERT H. PFEIFFER 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


HE vital and lasting contribution of the children of Israel 

to the cultural progress of mankind is religious mono- 
theism, not a mere numerical reduction of numerous gods to a 
single one, not a discovery of the ontological unity of all that 
exists, nor yet a metaphysical spiritualization of the universe, 
but a living faith in the unique righteous and benevolent ruler 
of the world. The pages of the Old Testament record the 
slow but somehow inevitable development of the idea of God, 
from its crude early stages up to the first indubitable formul- 
ation of monotheism in the writings of Second Isaiah, about 
550 B. C., and its later vicissitudes. But in their study of 
this process, the critical students of the last hundred years 
have reached conclusions which are far from unanimity. Even 
the date of the appearance of monotheism in the religion of 
Israel seems to be a matter of dispute; at least such elusive 
doctrines as practical, latent, implicit, moral, monotheism have 
been attributed to men living long before the author of Is. 40 ff." 


1 Some sort of monotheism has been ascribed, for instance, to: 
Abraham (B. Baentsch, Altorientalischer und Israelitischer Monotheis- 
mus), Moses (Oehler, Theologie des A. T.; P. Volz, Mose), Elijah (G. H6l- 
scher, Geschichte der Israelitischen und Jiidischen Religion), the author 
of the J document (B. Luther, in E. Meyer, Die Israeliten, p. 167 f.), 
the author of E (O. Procksch, Die Elohimquelle, p. 199), Amos (Ὁ. Phi- 
lipson, Jew. Encycl. 8, 660; Hélscher, op. cit., p. 104; Knudson, The 
Religious Teaching of the O. T., p. 87); Jeremiah (W. v. Baudissin, 
Studien zur Semit. Religionsgesch. I, 109, 148; J. P. Peters, The Religion 
of the Hebrews, p. 278). 
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As a matter of fact, however, we can only speak of mono- 
theism in the O. T. before Second Isaiah by using the word 
in a sense other than the belief that there is only one god, 
or by reading this doctrine between the lines of our sources 
through inductions, deductions, and analogies of questionable 
force. In view of the fact that the existence of other gods 
besides Yahweh is never denied before Second Isaiah,? and 
furthermore since their existence is explicitly taken for granted 
in the pre-exilic literature,’ it seems preferable, in the interests 
of clarity and exactness, to avoid the use of the term “mono- 
theism”’ in speaking of the pre-exilic religion of Israel. 

So far as we know, the Jewish doctrine of monotheism was 
clearly formulated for the first time in Is. 40 ff. The problem 
with which this paper deals is: What elements in the con- 
temporary religious thought paved the way for the monotheistic 
theology of Second Isaiah and made it possible? Formulated 
in these terms the question comes within the scope of historical 
investigation, whereas Wellhausen’s familiar question transcends 
it: “Why did not Chemosh of Moab, for instance, [instead of 
Yahweh} become the God of righteousness and the creator of 
heaven and earth?” 

' he view presented here is that Second Isaiah combined in 

his theology two distinct existing conceptions of the deity, a 
God of history and a God of the physical world, the first one 
strictly Israelitic, the second, represented chiefly by the Book 
of Job, apparently Edomitic.* The indebtedness of the author 
of Is. 40ff. to the prophetic movement is universally recognized, 
whereas it is generally assumed that the Book of Job was 
written after the time of the exilic theologian. An attempt 
will be made here to show that the theology of Second Isaiah 


2 Is. 44 6; 45 5, 14; cf. 44 8; 45 6, 21 f. The other passages in which 
the existence of other gods is denied are indisputably later: Deut. 4 3s, 
39; 1 Ki. 8 60; 2 Ki. 1915 = Is. 37 16; Ps. 88 19; 8610; Neh. 96. 

3 W. v. Baudissin, Studien zur Semit. Religionsgesch. (1876) I, 47-177. 

4 The Edomitic origin of Job, Ps. 88; 89 6-19; Prov. 30; 31 1-9, and 
the transmission through Edomitic channels of the Egyptian material 
contained in Ps. 104 and Prov. 22 17-23 14, has been discussed by the 
author in his article Edomitic Wisdom (ZAW Neue Folge Bd. 3, 1926, 
pp. 13-26), 


, 
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presupposes the conception of God developed in Job and that 
this book is earlier than Is. 40 ff.° 


I. Yahweh, the ruler of the human world. 


The development of the conception of Yahweh up to the 
time of Second Isaiah reflects the historical vicissitudes of the 
children of Israel; the theology is not the result of abstract 
thinking, but of practical exigency. So plastic was the concept 
of the deity that it could adapt itself to the requirements of 
every national crisis, so unfettered by rational presuppositions 
that it thrived in incongruity, so endowed with vitality that it 
emerged sublimated from national disaster. 

In our earliest sources Yahweh is the god dwelling on 
Sinai or Horeb, manifesting himself in natural cataclysms, 
volcanic eruptions, or storms; his voice is thunder, his arrows 
lightning. Through the instrumentality of Moses this fearsome 
deity delivered some Israelitic tribes from Egyptian bondage 
and became their god. Again and again he saved his people 
from utter annihilation, as at the crossing of the Red Sea, so 
that the very existence of Israel was thought to be dependent 
upon his solicitude. A god of war, he marched forth from 
Horeb to fight with his warriors against Sisera at Megiddo. 
By occupying the shrines of the Canaanites and by displacing 
the local nwmina, Yahweh assumed the functions of the numer- 
ous Baalim, the givers of agricultural bounty, and became 
the patron of fertility to whom Israel owed corn, wine, oil, 
wool, and flax. Thus his jurisdiction was extended and his 
character was refined. The god of Sinai became the God of 
Israel and the God of Canaan, the first god of that country 
as a whole; the god of wind and fire insured the existence 
of his people by giving them victory and bread. The deity 
of consuming anger, of unfathomable moods, of inexplicable 
blind fury, became of necessity, to safeguard the corporate 


5 The literary arguments proving that Second Isaiah was familiar 
with the Book of Job will be presented in a critical note at the end of 
this article. The priority of Job had been assumed for other reasons 
in ZAW 1926, p. 24f. 
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existence of Israel, the defender of the weak, the avenger of 
the murdered and, without being impartially just when the 
interests of Israel were in question, he was the upholder of 
equity and morality. Acquiring new attributes without losing 
the old ones, the very inconsistencies of his nature contained 
the seeds of future development: a god of a mountain, of a 
nation, of a country; a god of battles and of harvests, loyal 
but dangerous, a person yet never represented by images 
(JBL 45, 211 ff), a god among many but unique for Israel, 
requiring justice but not yet wholly righteous, the ruler of 
Canaan but active in Ashdod (1 Sam. 5), in Edom (1 Ki. 11 14) 
and in Damascus (2 Ki. 8 13), concerned with national affairs 
but guiding the actions of the individual (1 Sam. 25 26, 32, 34, 
39): truly such a god had in his nature “something able to un- 
fold into the highest reaches of morality and spiritual faith.”® 

The reforming prophets, beginning with Amos, took issue 
with the current conception of Yahweh as the god of Israel, 
in two respects: the chief concern of Yahweh was not, for 
them, the welfare or even the existence of the nation, but the 
vindication of justice and righteousness; as a consequence his 
field of activity was not confined to Canaan, but extended over 
other countries as well, wherever justice and righteousness 
were at stake. They proclaimed that this god of unspotted 
moral character and unlimited power, far from supporting 
Israel’s selfish advantage consistently, could actually plan the 
annihilation of his people in the interests of justice, using 
foreign nations as “the rod of his anger;” that a ritually 
correct worship divorced from the practice of ethical standards 
and of social justice was an abomination in his sight; they 
discovered in the capricious course of political vicissitudes the 
invisible hand of the ruler of mankind directing the events of 
history to the accomplishment of his great ends, 


II. A god creating the world and directing its course. 


Yahweh was primarily active in the human world; only 
sporadically was this deity brought into contact with natural 


6 ©. Noyes, The Genius of’ Israel, p. 388. 
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occurrences. The intervention of Yahweh in the course of the 
physical world is either a survival of the prehistoric traits of 
the volcanic or meteorological divinity of Sinai (Gen, 19 24; 
Ex. 9 23f.; Judg. 5 4£.; 6 21; 13 20; 1 Ki. 18 38: the burning 
bush, the pillar of cloud and the pillar of fire, the East wind 
at the crossing of the Red Sea, earthquakes, etc.), or it is 
connected with the agricultural functions that Yahweh took 
over from the Baalim (giving or withholding rain), or else it 
is due to foreign influence (the flood). Im all these cases 
Yahweh uses fire, rain, wind, thunder, lightning, and earth- 
quakes in pursuit of his ends in the human world; he is never 
interested in the physical world per se, he is never regarded 
as the creator of inanimate nature or as its ruler,’ with the 
possible single exception of a phrase in the Septuagint of 
1 Ki. 8 53 (in the Hebrew 8 12): “The Lord has made known 
the sun in the sky.”® 

The so-called J creation story in Gen. 2 does not in the 
least contravene these statements, unless we regard Gen. 2 4b 
as the beginning of the J account, as most critics do; however 
J. Morgenstern (AJSL 36, 199 ff.) has shown conclusively that 
this half verse is redactional and that J begins with v. 5: 
“The Yahwist story not only makes no mention at all of the 
creation of heaven and earth, but takes the eternal existence 
of these for granted” (ibid.; cf. Stade, Bibl. Theol. A. T. 1, 
240). Even the creation of animals and man would perhaps 
not have been attributed to Yahweh by an ancient Israelite 
had he not been operating with literary material of foreign 


1 “Der Gedanke der Erschaffung und Erhaltung der Welt durch 
Jahve fehlt voéllig, wie auch der Sprache ein besonderes Wort (term. 
techn.) fir den Begriff des géttlichen Schaffens noch fehlt.” (B. Stade, 
Biblische Theologie des A. T. I, 92). Am. 413; 58f.; 95f.; Jer. 1012f.; 
275; 33 25 are spurious. 

8 Ἡλιον εγνωρισεν ev ουρανῳ Kupws. Some Mss. (see Holmes and Parsons) 
read eornoey (has fixed) instead of eyrwpwev: it is difficult however to 
determine which reading is original. Most critics would add this phrase 
to the Hebrew, regarding it as genuine, but Stade (in Stade and 
Schwally, The Books of Kings, SBOT, Hebrew Text, p. 101 ff) has 
argued very forcibly in favor of the Massoretic Text, and I am inclined 
to accept his conclusions. 
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origin: at any rate we do not find that any one else before 
Second Isaiah really thought of Yahweh as the creator of 
mankind. 

If Yahweh was a god whose realm of activity was human 
history, the god of Job and of the other “Edomitic” sections 
of the Old Testament shows no solicitude for human affairs 
and is active only in the realm of physical nature and of living 
creatures: he is no more interested in men than in the beasts 
of the field (Job 38; Ps. 104). The purpose of the Book of 
Job is actually to prove that God is not just, establishing 
equity in the human world by an exact retribution for human 
actions, but merely powerful, an irresistible, supreme force of 
nature, creating, organizing, upholding the physical world and 
animating through his spirit the living beings. The welfare of 
mankind is not his concern: when God approaches a man he 
brings irreparable calamity; his presence is terrifying and 
crushing, for he speaks not in a still small voice but in a 
whirlwind; his purposes are inscrutable, his actions are past 
finding out. 

This deity of the Book of Job has nothing in common 
with the Yahweh of pre-exilic Israel, not even the name. In 
a poem which betrays no knowledge of Israel’s history and 
religion and depicts a god wholly indifferent to human needs 
and aspirations, it would be vain to seek for any traces of 
that solicitude of the Lord for his chosen people that survived 
the prophetic moralization of Yahweh and the doctrine of 
absolute monotheism. The god of Judaism, though theoret- 
ically a universal deity, retained illogically a peculiar relation 
to the seed of Abraham, individually and collectively. The 
divine spirit was conceived in the Hebrew Scriptures as the 
ultimate source of human excellence in word and deed, whereas 
in “Edomitic wisdom” it was nothing more than the animating 
principle of living creatures (ZA W 1926, p. 23f.). Divine wis- 
dom, which in Job 28 23—27 (v. 28 is a gloss) was the guiding 
principle of divine creative activity and was therefore hope- 
lessly beyond human reach (28 12-22), came down to earth, 
according to Prov. 1-9, after assisting God in the work of 
creation, and went preaching through the streets exhorting 
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mortals to adopt its words as the norm of their conduct, 
until Ben Sirach identified wisdom with the law of Moses 
(cf. Deut. 4 6; Ezr. 7 25).° In like manner, when the doctrine 
of creation, under the influence of “Edomitic” writings, became 
current in Judaism through Is. 40 ff. and Gen. 1, it was treated 
merely as the opening chapter in the history of God’s plans 
in the human realm, primarily within the chosen nation: God 
created the world for the benefit of man if not of Israel. 
This anthropocentric point of view is characteristically absent 
in Job and Ps. 104. A comparison between this magnificent 
psalm and Gen. 1 is instructive. K. Fullerton” has shown 
that the works of creation described by the poet correspond 
substantially in scope and in order with the first five creative 
acts outlined by P: significantly the last crowning act, the 
most important in the opinion of the priestly author, the 
special creation of man, is totally absent in the Psalm, man 
being obviously regarded as one of the animals (cf. the parallel 
between lions and men in wv. 21-23; see also vv. 14—15).™ 
Man’s importance in creation is likewise rated very low in the 


Book of Job, where the creation of man is only alluded to 
incidentally: God is “his maker” (4 17; cf. 31 15a), he has 
fashioned him in the womb (31 15b) in a mysterious manner 
(10 s—11) and keeps him alive (10 12); man is therefore the 
work of God’s hands (10 3; 14 15). There is not the pride of 
a king of creation in these words, on the contrary they are a 


9 For references see A. Bertholet, Bibl. Theol. des A. T., begonnen 
von B. Stade, vol. Il, p. 177f. 

10 “The feeling for form in Psalm 104” JBL 40 (1921), p. 43 ff. 
Prof. Fullerton seems to think that Gen. 1 is the source of Ps. 104, 
although it is evident that the Psalmist’s conception of creation is in 
many points more mythological and archaic (cf. H. Gunkel, Genesis', 
p. 111). The priority of Gen. 1 appears to be a well established dogma 
of biblical criticism. 

11 It may in part be due to this identification of man with the 
other animals that the creation of animals and man takes place, in the 
priestly account, on the same day in spite of the fact that they are 
clearly regarded as distinct creative acts. The creation of man is like- 
wise the last and supreme work of Marduk in the Babylonian “enuma 
eli3” poem. 

14 
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humble appeal to the creator to spare the work of his hands. 
Is man better than animals? Nothing indicates it: just as the 
same creator fashioned slave and master (31 15), so God says 
to Job: “Behold now behemoth, which I made with thee” 
(40 15; οὗ, 12 7-10). The real proof of the prodigious power of 
God is not the creation of human beings, miserable creatures 
“whose foundation is in the dust, who are crushed before the 
moth!” (4 19; cf. 1414£.), but rather the fashioning and up- 
holding of the physical world, unfathomable in its vastness, 
bewildering in its complexity (9 5-10; 26 7-14; 38 4-35), the 
animation and preservation of every living thing (12 10; 38 39 #.). 
This deity was radically unlike the God of the Israelites, but 
such was the emotional fervor, the firm persuasion, the literary 
skill of the nameless poet, that Second Isaiah, himself also a 
poet and a theologian, could not help being influenced by the 
Book of Job: without renouncing his faith in a God of mercy 
and lovingkindness, coming to his people “as a shepherd that 
feedeth his flock, that gathereth the lambs in his arm” (Is. 40 11), 
he was willing to attribute to him the creative functions and 
immensurable power of the god of Job, and, accepting the 
challenge of the problem of theodicy, he undertook to discover 
a less depressing solution. 


111. Second Isaiah’s synthesis of the two conceptions. 


Second Isaiah is the first of Old Testament writers who 
declares explicitly and emphatically that God is both the ruler 
of history and the creator of the physical world; the fusion of 
these two sharply distinguished ideas of the deity, that had 
been current independently before his time, could hardly be 
reconciled with the existence of a multitude of gods and would 
have as its natural corollary the doctrine of monotheism. 

A true exponent of the faith of his fathers, Second Isaiah 
asserts with unshakeable assurance the peculiar relation between 
Yahweh and Israel. Yahweh is still the God and the Holy 
One of Israel, Jacob’s redeemer and savior, his creator and 
king, the nation’s maker and husband. Jacob is his servant, 
Israel his elect, the Israelites are his sons and daughters; he 
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brought his people from the uttermost parts of the world and 
called it by name.” But Yahweh’s jurisdiction and solicitude 
are not confined to Israel: he raised up Cyrus from the east, 
giving nations before him and making him rule over kings, so 
that the exiles might go free. He has chosen Israel not for 
unmerited blessings nor for terrestrial eminence, but for a lofty 
mission demanding the utmost humiliation and self-sacrifice: 
“T will also give thee for a light of the nations, that my 
salvation may be to the ends of the earth.” 

With the enthusiasm of a discoverer and with the zeal of a 
neophyte Second Isaiah proceeds to identify the God of Israel 
with the creator of the world. It is clear from his utterances 
dealing with the creative and providential activities of God that 
he assumed in his readers a knowledge of this matter, for he 
touches on creation only incidentally and in a general way, 
subordinating consistently the cosmological operations of the 
deity to its plans in the human realm. He wants to prove not 
that God is the creator (the book of Job and Ps. 104 had 
settled that matter to his satisfaction) but that “the creator of the 
ends of the earth... giveth power to the faint” (40 28 f.). In brief 
formulas devoid of picturesque details, epithets of the deity or 
axioms of self-evident truth, Second Isaiah declares that Yahweh 
has created heaven and earth,” the stars,"* in fact all things 
(44 24) both good and bad (45 7; cf. 5416) for the benefit of 
man (45 12, 18); in view of the divine plan for the redemption 
of mankind, the creation of Israel may be regarded as the 
crowning operation of the divine activity. So great is the writer’s 
interest in history that the mighty primeval struggles of the 
Almighty against mythological dragons and a raging chaotic 
sea, alluded to in Job and Ps. 104,” are reduced to mere 
symbols of the Exodus from Egypt (51 9f.); in similar vein, the 
drying of the deep is mentioned in the midst of the restoration 


12 Cf. G. Hédlscher, Die Propheten, p. 326. 

13 Ts, 40 21 f.; 425; 44 24; 45 19, 18; 4813; 51 13, 16. 
14 Ts, 40 96; 45 12. 

15 Ts 431, 7, 15; 449, 01, 94; 545; cf. 51 16. 

16 Job 913; 2512 f.; 3810f.; Ps. 1049. 


- 
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of Judah (44 27), and is cited elsewhere as a proof of God’s 
“power to deliver” (50 2). 

This conception of the deity, according to which Yahweh, 
the supreme sovereign of mankind, directing the course of 
history with justice and love, was identified with the creator of 
heaven and earth, left no room for polytheism. “The author's 
monotheism is not a theological reflection on the nature of God, 
it is his religious faith: Israel’s god is the only God; the almighty 
is the saviour of his people.”’” Profoundly devoted to the god 
of his fathers, intensely concerned with the destiny of his people, 
Second Isaiah had neither the inclination nor the opportunity 
for speculation concerning the mysteries of the universe, For- 
tunately he had access to the work of a thinker who, failing to 
discover any traces of God’s benevolent and just control of the 
life of individuals and of nations, had sought refuge in the 
contemplation of nature; there, in the stars and in the sea, as 
well as in the life of the wild animals, he recognized by un- 
mistakable signs, the mysterious sway of the Almighty. 


CRITICAL NOTE 
The priority of Job over Is. 40-55. 


The parallels in thought and expression between the Book 
of Job and Is. 40-55 are sufficiently numerous and close to 
make it reasonably certain that one of the two authors was 
acquainted with the other. Most critics, having decided that 
Job cannot be earlier than 500 B. C. (an opinion which is not 
demonstrable) assert that its author was influenced by Second 
Isaiah. No one, however, not even those who, like Franz De- 
litzsch and Cheyne, maintain that Job is the earlier of the two 
works, has taken the trouble to examine the parallels to see 
whether it is possible to determine with reasonable assurance 
which one of the two authors is dependent on the other. The 
material presented here is by no means exhaustive, although 
I hope that nothing of importance has been overlooked, but it 
is significant: in no case is Job clearly the borrower, whereas 
aside from many comparisons that leave the question of priority 


11 G. Ἐς Moore, Judaism, vol. I, p. 228. 
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open, in some cases Job appears to be the source of Second 
Isaiah. 


1. Parallels in utterance. 


a) Words occurring only in Job, Is. 40 ff., and postexilic pass- 
ages. 

1) Flora. YI3 (Job 148; Is. 111; 40 24), 13 (Niph. “to be 
withered,” Job 13 25; Is. 41 2; οἷο), (“plant growth,” 
Job 31 8; Is. 341; 42 5), PS (Job 147; Is. 40 6-8). TSN WD 
(Is. 15 6; 40 τῇ; οὗ Job 8 12). 

2) Fauna. WADY (Jobs 14; Is. 59 5), WY (“moth,” Job 419; 
13 28; 27 18 [Ὁ cf. LX X]; Is. 509; Hos. 5 12 is spurious), O°3A 
Γ᾽ M33 (Job 30 29; Is. 43 20; etc.; Mic. 18 can hardly 
be genuine). Mythological monsters of the sea (27, J'3A, 
Job 9 13; 26 12; 7 12; Is. 52 9; etc.). 

3) Cosmology. God’s activity: 1125 ΟΦ MMI (Job 9 8; 
Is. 44 24), PIS ἼΘ᾽ (Job 38 4; Is. 48 13, 16; Ps, 104 5), MWY (in 
the sense “to create’), YI" (Qal, “to agitate the sea,” Job 26 12; 
Is. 5115; Jer 31 35), OW (in connection with clouds, Job 38 9; 
Is. 50 3; cf. Ps. 104 3), IM (Job 22 14; Is. 40 22; Prov. 8 27), 
PANT FSP (Job 28 24; Is. 40 28; 41 5, 9). 

4) Miscellaneous. 50" (Job 12 17; Is. 44 25; etc.), pr 
(Job 7 19; 30 10; Is. 50 6). 

b) Idiomatic expressions, 

“PH PR (Job 5 9; 9 10; Is. 40 28), P ΠΣ) (Job 38 5; Is. 4413; 
etc.), WTB PHP (Job 5 16; Is. 52 15; etc.), TINDIIIN (Job 3 23; 
Is. 40 27), DAM Nd dy (Job 16 17; Is. 53 9), MD PYOK (Job 9 4; 
Is. 40 26), P*ND YX (Job 39 16; 15. 49 4), MID (multa, Job 16 2; 
23 4; Is. 42 20). 

c) Figures of speech. 

God is called a 583 (“kinsman,” “redeemer”) in Job 19 25; 
Prov. 23 τι and often in Is. 40. Human life with its misery 
is called NA¥ (“military service”) in Job 71; 1017; 14 14; 
Ts. 40 2; human beings are called worms (Job 25 6; Is. 41 14; 


18 The following passages of Is. 40 ff. are expansions of the verses of 
Job given in parenthesis: 41 20 (129); 40 14 (21 22); 4022; 4512; 48 13; 
cf. 4424 (98); 5117, 22; cf. 20 (2120); 5115 (2612). Is. 539 combines 
Job 1617 and 6 80. 
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if Duhm’s emendation of the latter passage is to be accepted, 
ΠΡΌ and 7 are mentioned together in both verses and only 
there); the moth devours men like a garment (WY noo" 7335, 
Is. 51 8; cf. Job 13 28). pas Mm doy ΤΠ (Job 15 35; Is. 594). 
O'NSNS (“offspring,” Job 5 25; 218; 27 14; Is. 443; ete). “To 
drink the wrath” (MON) of God (Job 21 20; Is, 51 17, 20, 22; 
Jer. 25 15). 


2. Parallels in thought. 

a) The deity. 

Wisdom and might (Job 94; 12 13, 16) are the divine attri- 
butes that both authors emphasize. No one can teach God 
knowledge (Job 21 22; Is. 40 14), his thoughts are unsearchable 
(Job 11 7; Is. 40 28: this latter passage and Job 26 12 are the 
earliest references to the MUSA of God). He is hidden and 
cannot be found (Is. 45 15; Job 911; 23 8¢.). He is mighty in 
strength (M3 ΤΩΝ, Job 9 4; Is. 40 26), irresistible in his actions 
(Job 1110; 2313; Is. 4313): who can say unto Him “What doest 
thou?” (WYRM, Job 9 12; Is. 45 9)? He stretcheth out the 
heavens alone (Job 9 8; Is. 44 24; cf. 40 22; 42 5: 45 12; 48 13; 
51 18, 16; see above, 7 a) 3)), he defeats Rahab (Job 26 12b; 
51 9), and stirs up the sea Job 26 12a; Is. 5115). He 
formed man in the womb (Job 31 15; Is. 44 24), and gives him 
breath (Job 12 10; Is. 425). Man is like clay in the hands of 
a potter (Job 10 9; Is. 45 9; Jer. 18 2 8.). 

b) Man. 

The misery of the human lot, the pathos and tragedy of 
existence, are keenly felt by both authors (see above, c). Figures 
of speech: man is like grass (Job 1411.; cf. 812; Is. 40 6, 24; 
5112), ephemeral (Job 4 19 8.; Is. 40 6f.; 5112). His way is 
hidden (Job 3 23; Is. 40 27). God frustrates ((BQ, Job 5 12; 
Is. 44 25) human ingenuity, and makes fools of men (Job 12 17; 
15. 44 25); nations are as nothing before him (Is, 40 15, 17; ef. 
Job 12 23), he abases rulers and magistrates (Job 12 17, 21; 
Is. 40 23 £.; 415; 4313, 16; 44 25). Especially poignant is the 
fate of the innocent sufferer: although no violence was to be 
found in him (Job 6 30; 1617; cf. 274; Is. 53 9) and his right 
was with God (Job 16 19-21; Is. 49 4; 50 8, 9a), he was sorely 
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afflicted (a leper? cf. Cheyne, The Prophecies of Isaiah, ad 
Is. 53 4), deserted of friends oon, Job 19 14; Is. 53 3), despised 
(Job 19 18; Is. 53 3); men smote him and spat upon him 
(Job 16 10; 30 10; Is. 50 6). 


3. Conclusion. 


It is clear from this survey that the similarities between the 
two books are confined to the peculiar Weltanschauung of Job; 
there is, on the contrary, no trace in Job of the religious ideas 
of Israel and of the personal views of Second Isaiah. The most 
striking parallels are within the sphere of the conceptions of 
the physical world, of the cosmological functions of the deity, 
and of the sadness of human life. In these matters the Book 
of Job was far more original, specific, and comprehensive; were 
we to regard Is. 40 ff. as the source of Job in these matters, we 
would have a mountain hanging from a thread. How can the 
advocates of the priority of Second Isaiah explain the fact that 
this author uses two of the divine names typical of Job, el and 
eloah (the latter, according to Duhm, ad Is. 448, probably does 
not occur in the O. T. before Job)? And the fact that the 
terminus technicus for creation in post-exilic literature (N13) 
is used by Second Isaiah but not by Job (the same is to be 
said of I$" and 5yB) ? And why should the author of Job ignore 
the creation by fiat, if he had read Is 414; 44 27; 4512; 48 18:1. 
(God’s word is personified in Is. 55 11)? 

The fundamental conceptions of Second Isaiah represent a 
development of the views of the Book of Job. According to 
Hilscher (Die Propheten p. 330 ff.) “the significance of Second 
Isaiah can be determined through three points” namely mono- 
theism, missionary zeal, and the solution to the problem of 
theodicy. In these matters Second Isaiah could have known 
the book of Job, but the reverse would be unthinkable. The 
monotheism of Second Isaiah, based an a combination of a God 
of history with a God of nature, implies the negation of the 
existence of other gods, a corollary which is not yet explicitly 
stated in Job. The practical consequence of this monotheism, 
the conversion of the heathen, is emphatically stressed by Second 
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Isaiah, but is totally absent in the Book of Job. The problem 
of theodicy had been formulated in the sharpest terms by the 
author of Job and had been illustrated with the fact of un- 
deserved suffering. Second Isaiah faced the issue squarely, 
admitted the facts adduced by Job, but, instead of concluding 
that God could not be at the same time almighty and merciful, 
he found a solution in the idea of voluntary vicarious suffering. 
Job, in his despair, had made an appeal from the god of power, 
’ who crushed him, to the god of mercy and justice, his witness in 
heaven (16 19-21); these two gods become one and the same in 
Is. 40 . “The view of suffering taken in Is. 53 can never have 
presented itself to the author of Job. Either the two are entirely 
independent, or Job is earlier than Deutero-Isaiah, would seem 
to be the inevitable verdict” ΟΥ̓. T. Davison, HDB II, 671). 
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MARK AS A SOURCE FOR THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


H. J. FLOWERS 
PANTILES, CHORLEYWOOD, HERTS, ENGLAND 


HEN we compare the Fourth Gospel with the Synoptics, 

we are struck at once by the differences. But on closer 
examination, we see that, shimmering through the differences, 
there are points in which John and the Synoptics agree. That 
makes us wonder whether John had any or all of the Synoptics 
to work upon. We shall take it for granted that Mk. has 
been used, together with other sources, by Lk. and Mt. It 
may be that Mk. itself is of composite authorship, and it may 
also be that interpolations into the original writing can be 
found, but, taking it as a whole, internal evidence seems to 
vindicate the tradition that the Gospel goes back to Petrine 
teaching. We will examine, in more or less detail, the Gospels 
of Mk. and Jn., to see whether there are signs of dependence, 
leaving out of account the fact that we possess Mt. and Lk. 
It may be that some of the changes that John makes to the 
Markan account have justification in either Mt. or Lk. But, 
for the time being, we shall assume that such changes as Jn. 
does make, he makes on his own authority, irrespective of the 
fact that he may have been preceded by others. This seems, 
on the whole, to be the simplest plan. We possess then two 
Gospels, one going by the name of Mk. and the other by the 
name of Jn., and we shall apply to them much the same kind 
of analysis as is generally applied in the discussion of the 
Synoptic problem. That is to say, we are searching for the 
following points, (a) do Jn. and Mk. record, in any degree, 
the same events? (b) If so, is there any evidence that Jn. used 
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Mk.? (c) If so, how does Jn. deal with Mk. in embodying, 
supplementing or correcting him? We shall first submit the 
Gospels to a detailed analysis, and then, at the end of the 
analysis, sum up the results. 

At the very beginning of our investigations, we are made 
to pause. Mk. commences with ἀρχὴ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου ᾿Ιησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, and Jn. begins with ἐν ἀρχῇ ἣν ὁ λόγος. Mk.’s super- 
scription may be taken in more than one way, either (1) as 
an early heading which arose from the conflation of an early 
title ΕΥ̓ΑΓΓΈΛΙΟΝ IY XY with the note APXH which 
marked the beginning of a new book, thus differentiating it 
from Mt. perhaps (so Nestle, Expos., Dec. 1894. Zahn in his 
I. N. T. is against this), or (2), as a title prefixed to the book 
by the author himself, or (3), it may be intended to refer the 
words to the sequel. Thus, Irenaeus and Origen (Contra 
Celsum, 24) connect the title with verse 2. Origen, in his 
comment on Jn. 1 14, says that John the Baptist may be the 
beginning of the Gospel. He also shows by the context that 
people in general took that view. On the other hand, Basil 
and Victor make the preaching of John to be the beginning of 
the Gospel. The word εὐαγγέλιον is a favourite one of Mk., 
but neither the verb nor the noun is in Jn. If Mk. does treat 
the preaching of the Baptist as the beginning of the Gospel, 
it is fairly plausible, at first sight, to suggest that the Fourth 
Gospel is correcting, for, in the Prologue, the Gospel is carried 
back to the very beginning of time. Even before the Incarn- 
ation, the Logos had been dealing with men as Light and Life. 
Now there is evidence, that, in the early church, apologists 
(cf. Origen, Contra Celsum) had to face the question of what 
God had been doing before Jesus came, and Mk.’s Gospel 
provokes that question, but Jn.’s answers it. On the other 
hand, ἐν ἀρχὴ ἣν ὁ λόγος seems to refer to Gen. 11, WIS 
ὉΤῸΝ NB = ἐν ἀρχὴ ἐποίησεν ὁ θεός, and even goes beyond 
it. Moreover, there is much to say for the view that Gen. 1-3 
underlies many of the ideas in the Fourth Gospel, and has 
coloured more than one of its narratives. Jn. is dealing with 
the meaning of Christianity, and says that it is nothing less 
than a new creation. There is a sacred week at the beginning 
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of the world, and there is a sacred week at the beginning of 
the renewed world. God walks in His garden in the cool of 
the evening, and Jesus walks in his garden and is mistaken 
for the gardener. It may be that Jn. is correcting Mk.’s con- 
ception, but if so, he has Gen. in mind in his vocabulary (ef. ἐν 
ἀρχῇ» ὁ θεός, ἐγένετο, σκοτία, κόσμος, φῶς, ζωή). 


JOHN THE BAPTIST AND THE BAPTISM OF JESUS 


The prophetic quotation in Mk. may not be original, but 
the point to be made here is that, in Mk., the quotation 
belongs to the author, and is an exact quotation from the 
LXX, except that for αὐτοῦ the LXX has τοῦ θεοῦ ἡμῶν. 
John puts it all into the mouth of the Baptist, and has a 
considerable change in language. Mk. states that John the 
Baptist came preaching repentance, but the main emphasis is 
on the “coming one,” greater than the Baptist (1 7-8). The 
Fourth Gospel omits all reference to the personal ministry of 
the Baptist as being worthy in itself, and treats him as nothing 
more or less than a witness to Christ. Mk. does not show 
that John recognizes Jesus. The Fourth Gospel adds 1 19—22, 
for which it has no parallel in Mk., and is emphatic, both in 
the Prologue as it stands (it seems to need reconstruction), 
and in the self- witness of the Baptist, that he is nothing but a 
voice, but there is justification for this in the self-subordination 
of the Baptist himself as given in Mk. 1 τ--8. However, the 
strong and reiterated language of the Fourth Gospel is hard 
to explain, unless it had other sources at its disposal, or unless 
it was dealing with the problems of its own day. 

Jn. 1 24—34 is parallel to Mk. 1 7-11. The Baptist is never 
called ὁ βαπτιστής by Jn., although his baptism is spoken of 
in 1 25, 26, 28, 31, 33; 3 23; 4 1; 10 40, but always incidentally 
and never directly. Both Mk. and Jn. say that the Baptist 
asserts that he baptizes with water, but the one who comes 
after him will baptize ἐν πνεύματι ἁγίῳ.' But in Mk., this is 


1 In Baptist Quarterly, October 1926, I suggest that what John 
really predicted was a baptism ἐν πνεύματι καὶ πυρί. 
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said before the baptism of Jesus; in Jn., in the passage which 
apparently corresponds to the baptism. Mk. has ὁ ἰσχυρότερός 
μου ὀπίσω μου, Jn. has 6 ὀπίσω μου ἐρχόμενος. In. has ἄξιος 
for ἱκανός, and ἵνα λύσω for λῦσαι and has αὐτοῦ τὸν ἱμάντα 
τοῦ ὑποδήματος for τὸν ἱμάντα τῶν ὑποδημάτων αὐτοῦ, thus 
making into an honourable act what, in Mk., is an act of 
menial service. In relating the baptism of Jesus, Mk. states 
that Jesus saw the heavens opening and the descent of the 
Spirit, and then goes on to say, without relating the persons 
who heard the voice, that the voice came saying, od ef 6 vids 
μου ὁ ἀγαπητός, ἐν σοὶ εὐδόκησα, but the very form of this 
sentence with ov and coi shows that the voice came to Jesus. 
In the account of the Fourth Gospel, we notice the following 
points: (1) It does not mention at all the baptism of Jesus, 
but shows, by the language it uses, that it is acquainted with 
the tradition. (2) The purpose and effect of the vision are 
changed. The Baptist says that he was forewarned by God 
about the vision. The voice is not mentioned. The Spirit as 
a dove comes down and abides on Jesus, but the effect is not 
mentioned. It is the effect upon John which is important. It 
enables him to recognize the Messiah, to declare Him publicly, 
and to state that he is the one who is to take away the sin 
of the world. It is quite plain that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel was acquainted with the primitive tradition, but it is 
also equally plain that he is departing from it. Another 
addition of the Fourth Gospel is the statement that John 
baptized in Bethany beyond Jordan. Mk. states that John 
preached in the wilderness, and baptized in the Jordan. 
Another point is one of chronology. John says that the vision 
of the dove came on the day following the prediction of a 
follower by the Baptist. Mk. dates it vaguely as “in those 
days.” 

The next point where Jn. and Mk. meet is in Mk, 1 14-15, 
and Jn.41—3. Jn. has already related the call of four disciples, 
a call which will be discussed later, he has related the ministry 
in Cana, Capernaum, Jerusalem and Judaea, but where he 
meets Mk. is in saying that Jesus left Judaea and went back 
again into Galilee. It is the evident intention of Mk. to 
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connect the beginning of the ministry of Jesus and the end 
of that of John, and the message is much the same, the near- 
ness of the Kingdom of God, and the need for repentance as 
a preparation for that Kingdom. But the connection of the 
Fourth Gospel is quite different. Apparently Jesus leaves 
Judaea in order to avoid premature conflict with the Pharisaic 
party there, who were comparing his baptism with that of 
John, for John was still baptizing. Here we have a direct 
contradiction of the tradition embodied in Mk., and it seems 
as if the Fourth Gospel were relying upon a second tradition, 
and endeavouring to correct the first. One would have thought 
that the theological outlook of the author would have prevented 
him from allowing the ministry of the Baptist to continue 
alongside that of Jesus, and we are almost forced to say that 
historical tradition is appearing here through the theological 
framework. 

In the removal from Judaea to Galilee, Jesus passed 
through Samaria and evangelised it, according to the Fourth 
Gospel. This again has no parallel in Mk. We must now 
examine the additions and changes which we find in Jn. as 
against Mk., prior to the removal to Galilee. They are as 
follows: 

(1) Immediately after the baptism of Jesus, Mk. gives an 
abbreviated account of the Temptation. This is not definitely 
referred to in Jn. It is not, however, opposed to the spirit of 
that Gospel, as some scholars suggest. Many seem to forget 
that the Johannine Christ is, after all, depicted in an historical 
narrative, and that the author was historian enough to make 
Jesus real as well as ideal. Jn. 1227 shows that Jesus could 
be uncertain. Jn. never speaks of Jesus being tempted, but 
he describes a real temptation, when he says that the Jews 
tried to make Jesus king. 

(2) According to the Fourth Gospel, the day after the public 
witness of John the Baptist to Jesus, two of his disciples, 
acting upon his testimony, followed Jesus and became his 
disciples. One of the two was Andrew. He found Simon and 
brought him to Jesus, saying that they had found the Messiah. 
Jesus gave Simon the surname of Peter. The connection in 
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Mk. is absolutely different. Here Andrew and Peter are found 
fishing in the Sea of Galilee, after Jn. had been imprisoned, 
and there is no trace of their having been formerly John’s 
disciples. Mk. mentions the surnaming of Peter in 3 16, at 
the charge to the Twelve, although this does not of necessity 
mean that the name was conferred then, although the use of 
ἐπέθηκεν suggests it. And, according to Mk., the disciples did 
not confess belief in the Messiahship of Jesus until Caesarea. 
There is no parallel either of thought or language between the 
two accounts. 

(3) According to Jn., the day after the calling of Andrew 
and Peter, Jesus determined to go into Galilee and called 
Philip. Philip found Nathanael, and the conversation between 
Nathanael and Jesus is related. This is not in Mk. On the 
other hand, Mk. relates the call of James and John, the sons 
of Zebedee, in close connection with that of Peter and Andrew, 
which is not in Jn., unless it is suggested in the other disciple 
who was called with Andrew. Even then the circumstances are 
entirely different. 

We need now to examine (1) the relation between the 
Markan and Johannine accounts of the journey into Galilee, 
and (2) the Synoptic and Johannine accounts of the appoint- 
ment of the Twelve. 

(1) Mk. leaves an interval between the Temptation of Jesus 
and his preaching in Galilee. This may mean that Jesus did 
not preach at all in the interval or that the preaching was else- 
where than in Galilee and Mk. knew nothing of it. (The second 
view is put forward by Askwith, “The Historical Value of the 
Fourth Gospel,” p. 264.) The first view is the more natural. 
In any case, the preaching in Galilee and the imprisonment of 
John are closely correlated in the mind of Mk., chronologically 
if not causally. Mk. includes in this visit to Galilee the preach- 
ing of the Gospel and a visit to Capernaum, where many people 
are healed. According to Jn., there were two early visits to 
Galilee, one made before the arrest of the Baptist, and the 
other some time after. But in neither case is the visit in any 
way dependent upon the imprisonment. In the first visit, some 
of the disciples were called. There is no suggestion of fame, 
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no preaching, but there is a visit to Cana, during which Jesus 
manifested his glory. There is a visit to Capernaum. Then 
comes the visit to Jerusalem, and then, as a result of the actions 
of the Pharisees, the journey back into Galilee, where Jesus 
is received and heals the officer’s son. We thus see historical 
tradition showing itself in Jn., in that the ministry of Jesus be- 
gins in Galilee, and that there he performs miracles and calls 
his disciples. 

(2) Mk. describes Jesus as calling whom he would to be his 
disciples, and emphasises the absolute, uncontrolled action of 
Jesus. Lk. and Jn. have “chosen out.” Mt. does not say that 
the Twelve were chosen by Jesus. He omits Mk. 3 13—19a, and 
therefore Mt. 101 is unexpected. A difficulty is left over un- 
solved by the Synoptics, in that Jesus chose as one of his dis- 
ciples a man who afterwards betrayed him. Mk. calls Judas 
“traitor” in the very first catalogue of the apostles (3 19), 
᾿ς because that name stuck to him in the Church. Jn. solves the 
difficulty to his own satisfaction by saying that Jesus knew from 
the beginning who would betray him (ef. 6 64, 70-71). The sole 
purpose of this note is apologetic. In 6 64, the Sinaitic Syriac 
omits det yap ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὁ [noobs τίνες εἰσὶν οἱ μὴ πιστεύοντες καὶ 
τίς ἐστιν ὁ παροδώσων αὐτόν. Blass and Merx follow, and strike 
| it out of the text, Blass because ὁ παραδώσων is a unique use of 
the future participle in Jn., Merx for the additional reason that 
οἱ δώδεκα are mentioned only in Jn. in 6 67, 70, 71 and 20 24, and the 
notice is quite inexplicable, since this Gospel has given no account 
| of the calling of the Twelve. (Die vier kanonischen Evangelien, 
Pt II, Section IZ, pp. 140-146.) These reasons are quite un- 
satisfactory. Jn. takes it for granted that his readers know 
about the calling of the Twelve (cf. 15 16). Merx seems to have 
forgotten that Mt. also refers to the Twelve (101), and yet does 
not describe Jesus calling them. Lk. says that Jesus called 
the Twelve, “Apostles,” (6 13), although he does so indirectly, 
and the word is not put into the mouth of Jesus. It may be 
the point of view of the historian of the Early Church showing 
itself. In Jn. 13 16, “the apostle” is called “the servant,” 
showing that Apostleship is founded not only in companionship 
with Jesus during a certain period, which is the point of view 
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in the early part of Acts, but in loving service. Mk.’s view is 
that the Twelve were appointed in order that they might be 
with Jesus and preach. Mt. and Lk. omit the first purpose, 
whilst Jn. omits the second. The Synoptics show how the 
disciples came to know that Jesus was Messiah, and preached 
before they acknowledged who he was. Jn. nowhere describes 
the Twelve as being away from Jesus, except on two occasions, 
when they went to buy bread during the visit to Samaria, and 
also for a short interval after the Feeding of the Five Thousand. 
The disciples are never described as going on a preaching tour, 
and in the whole of the Johannine narrative, there seems to be 
no place for the tour. The disciples know Jesus from the 
beginning, although there are signs of ignorance, as in the 
question of Philip during the last discourses. 

After the call of Philip, the Fourth Gospel describes the visit 
of Jesus to Cana, and the wedding there, which has no warrant 
in Mk. And there are many things which suggest that it has no ἢ 
warrant in history. It is not at all unlikely, however, that the | 
story is built up from Synoptic sayings, such as the wine of the 
Kingdom, the parable of the wine and the wineskins, and the 
Lukan remark that people prefer old wine to new, because they 
think that the old is better. 

After the wedding, according to Jn., Jesus went to Caper- 
naum with his family and disciples, and stayed a short time 
(2 12). There seems to be no purpose in the remark, unless it 
is a reference to what we know from Mk. 1 21. Mk. says that 
Jesus went with some others (apparently the disciples whom he 
had called just before), but makes no mention of his family. 
Both, however, in scattered references, suggest that the home 
of Jesus was there, and that Joseph was dead. 

John relates that, after the stay in Capernaum (the ministry 
is not mentioned, although Mk. deals with a healing and preach- 
ing ministry), Jesus went to Jerusalem, cleansed the Temple, 
and had a conversation with Nicodemus. Preaching and miracles 
are mentioned, and the impression is that the influence on the 
people was very great. One point of difference between the 
Markan and Johannine accounts falls to be examined here, 
namely, the cleansing of the Temple. The literary relationship 
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between the two is quite negligible. There is hardly a single 
point of contact. The following differences call for notice. 
(a) Mk. puts the cleansing on the day after the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, before the last Passover. Jn. puts it in 
the first visit to Jerusalem, at the beginning of the period of 
the Judaean ministry. (b) The connections are quite different. 
In Mk., the cleansing is the sequel to the homage which the 
people had given to Jesus, and if he has not the support of 
the people in his act, at least they are not opposed to him 
(cf. Mk. 11 18). But in Jn., it is an outburst of prophetic zeal 
at the first contact of Jesus with the established religion. 
(c) In Jn., the act is sudden and final; in Mk., it seems to be 
part of a lengthy and continued policy (cf. 11 16-17). (d) The 
words of justification for the act are different, but they express 
the same idea. (e) Jn. apparently means that only the oxen 
and sheep were driven out. Mk. says the people were driven 
out. Jn. adds the use of the scourge, and the reflections of 
the disciples, but omits the notice regarding the support of the 
people. He also adds the discussion with the Pharisees over 
the destruction of the temple, and uses the words, “Destroy 
this temple, and in three days, I will raise it up.” Mk. does 
not state this in connection with the cleansing, but he mentions 
it as being one of the accusations brought against Jesus at 
his trial. 

The conversation with Nicodemus has no parallel in Mk. 
Then we are given another notice in the Fourth Gospel that 
John’s ministry was carried on alongside that of Jesus (3 22-30), 
with a direct contradiction of Mk. or the tradition given to us 
in Mk. in the statement that John was not yet cast into prison 
(3 24). If this is not a contradiction of some tradition which 
the author knew was in circulation, it is hard to understand 
the notice. For the Fourth Gospel nowhere describes the im- 
prisonment of John. 

The next place where the narratives of Jn. and Mk. meet 
is in the account of the feeding of the Five Thousand 
(Jn. 6 1-13 = ΜΚ. 6 30—44). But before then, there have been. 
many cases, where Jn. reminds us of Markan phraseology. 
These will be tabulated later. 
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In the accounts of the feeding, we notice first that the con- 
nections are quite different. Mk. connects the feeding with the 
retirement of Jesus with his disciples into an uninhabitated 
region, to give them a rest after their mission. Jn.’s chrono- 
logy is very vague, and he says, “after these things, Jesus 
departed over the Sea of Galilee, that is, Tiberias.” This is 
a good illustration of the fact that Jn. is not endeavouring to 
preserve strict order, or to give a full account of the ministry 
of Jesus. Jesus departs from the scene of his ministry at the 
time, which is left quite indefinite. The preceding chapter 
speaks of the healing and teaching of Jesus in Jerusalem, and 
it is most unnatural to speak of the departure of Jesus “across 
the Sea of Galilee.” Mk. also says that Jesus crossed the sea 
with his Disciples, ἀπῆλθον τῷ πλοίῳ εἰς ἔρημον τόπον, for 
which Jn. puts “across the Sea of Galilee.” Mk. seems to 
have a small point which brings his main chronological position 
into line with that of Jn. In verse 39, he speaks of the people 
sitting down on the green grass. This shows the time to be 
the Passover. Bacon, on the other hand, says that such a 
notice is quite within the capacity of any early evangelist who 
had witnessed Christian love feasts in the open air. If the 
reference were isolated, this might be true criticism. But Jn. 
also refers to the grass in 6 10, and he also mentions the 
nearness of the Passover in 6 4. This seems to show that Mk. 
knew that there was a Passover feast during the ministry of 
Jesus other than that referred to at the end of the Gospel. 
Mk. and Jn. both say that the crowd followed Jesus, but in 
entirely different language. Mk. says that the people followed 
Jesus by land, but also that they reached their destination 
before Jesus. Jn. gives us the reason why the people followed 
Jesus. It was because they saw the signs which he was per- 
forming upon the sick (6 2). Mk. says that Jesus had pity on 
the people, and taught them to such a late hour that it was 
necessary for the disciples to intervene. Of this there is nothing 
in Jn. Here, Jesus went up into the highlands and sat down 
with his disciples, and as soon as he saw the people coming to 
him, suggested to Philip that food should be given them. 

In Mk., the disciples make the suggestion that Jesus should 
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send the people away to buy food. Jesus tells the disciples 
to give food to the people. The disciples ask whether they 
are to go and buy bread, and say that 200 denaria would 
be required. Jesus asks how many loaves they have. The 
disciples go to find out (γνόντες) and answer “five and two 
fishes.” In Jn., there is no mention of the need of the people. 
Jesus asks Philip where food is to be obtained for them (the 
first mention of food is from Jesus, not from the disciples), 
but he asked this, testing Philip, for he himself knew what 
he intended to do. “Die wirkliche Frage Jesu bei Mr. wird 
bei Joh. zur versuchlichen Scheinfrage herabgedriickt ent- 
sprechend seiner hohen Christologie.” (Wernle, Die Synop- 
tische Frage, p. 238.) Philip says that 200 denaria would not 
be enough to buy food for all (notice the agreement on the 
price). Andrew interrupts with the remark that a boy is there 
with five barley loaves and two small fishes (agreeing with Mk. 
in the numbers, but adding κριθίνους, and using the diminutive 
ὀψάρια). 

In Mk., Jesus commands, but indirectly, that the disciples 
should make the people sit down in companies on the green 
grass, and the people sat down in companies of fifty and sixty. 
In Jn., the direct command is given, mention is made of the 
grass, but nothing is said about sitting down in companies. 
Both Mk. and Jn. say that the people sat down, using av- 
ἔπεσαν, but it is hard to understand how such a thing could be 
expressed without the use of some such word. Jn. says there 
were five thousand men (ἄνδρες, 6 10), a note which Mk. puts 
at the end of the account of the miracle (6 44). Mk. says 
Jesus took the loaves (λαβών), looked up into heaven, blessed 
(εὐλόγησεν) and broke the bread, and gave it to his disciples 
to distribute it to the people. Jn. says Jesus took the loaves 
(ἔλαβεν), blessed them (εὐχαριστήσας), and himself distributed 
it to the people. Mk. says the people ate and were filled 
(ἐχορτάσθησαν), and that the disciples took up κλάσματα δώδεκα 
κοφίνων πληρώματα Kai ἀπὸ τῶν ἰχθύων. Jn. says the people were 
filled (ἐνεπλήσθησαν, which seems to be a stylistic correction’), 

2 Jn. uses ἐχορτάσθητε in 6 26, however, showing that he knew the 
Markan word. 
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and Jesus gave orders for the fragments to be collected.* The 
disciples did so καὶ ἐγέμισαν δώδεκα κοφίνους κλασμάτων ἐκ τῶν 
πέντα ἄρτων τῶν κριθίνων ἃ ἐπερίσσευσαν τοῖς βεβρωκόσιν. 

Mk. appends immediately to the miracle the remark about 
Jesus sending his disciples across the sea towards Bethsaida, 
while he dismissed the people. When this was done, he went 
up into the mountainous parts to pray. After that, we are 
given the account of the walking on the sea. According to 
Jn., the miracle aroused the expectations of the people, they 
saw that Jesus was a prophet and desired to make him king. 
To escape them he went up into the hill country alone. (It 
is to be noticed that we have not been told since 6 3 that 
Jesus had come down again.) In the evening, the disciples 
went down to the shore and sailed across towards Capernaum. 
It is not said where they had been in the meantime, no mention 
is made of compulsion, and nothing is said of Jesus bidding 
good-bye to the people. Then follows the account of Jesus 
walking on the sea. We must now examine the accounts of 
this miracle in Mk. and Jn. 

In Mk., when it was late in the evening (ὀψίας γενομένης), 
the boat was in the middle of the sea, and Jesus was alone 
on the shore. Jesus saw the disciples hard-pressed in their 
rowing, for ὁ ἄνεμος was against them. About the third watch, 
he came to them walking on the sea, and wished to pass them 
by. They saw him, were afraid, and thinking it was a vision, 
they cried out. He spoke to them, θαρσεῖτε, ἐγώ εἶμι, μὴ 
φοβεῖσθε. He climbed into the boat, the wind ceased, they 
became more afraid, for they had not learned the lesson of 
the loaves, because their heart was hardened. In Jn., when 
it became late (ὀψία ἐγένετο), the disciples went down to the 
shore, and crossed over the sea towards Capernaum. Dark- 
ness came on, and a great wind (ἀνέμου μεγάλου πνέοντος). 
When they had rowed about twenty five or thirty stadia, they 
saw Jesus walking on the sea and nearing the boat, and they 
became afraid. Jesus said, ἐγώ εἰμι, μὴ φοβεῖσθε. They were 


3 In Jn. alone, do we have the command of Jesus for the fragments 
to be gathered up. 
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willing to take him into the boat, and immediately the boat 
came to land. 

After this miracle, Jn. and Mk. again separate until Jn. 71 = 
Mk. 9 30. Mk. has, before this, spoken of other miracles, a 
tour to the north for which no motive is given, then another 
miracle of feeding, perhaps a duplicate of the story of the 
Five thousand, with language which is less picturesque and 
more eucharistic. This miracle is followed by an encounter 
with the Pharisees and a cure. Then follows the teaching on 
the way to Caesarea, which is “historically and doctrinally the 
milestone in Mk.’s Gospel” (Bacon). In Mk., the meaning of 
the incident is not to be found in the confession of Peter, but 
in the fact that here we have the beginning of the doctrine 
of the Cross. It has been adumbrated before, and the Gospel 
has all along been preparing for it, but henceforth it is central 
in the mind of Jesus. Then follows the account of the trans- 
figuration, the discussion of the Elijah tradition, and the curing 
of the boy with an evil spirit. Then Jesus leaves his retreat 
with his disciples and travels southward through Galilee. We 
have none of this directly in the Johannine narrative. Yet 
there are signs that Jn. has used the same kind of tradition 
that we find in Mk. That he should leave out of his narrative 
the account of the transfiguration is perfectly intelligible, as it 
has no place in his Christology. But the eucharistic colouring 
found in Mk.’s story of the feeding of the four thousand has 
been expanded into the doctrine of the mystical communion 
of the believer with Christ, with the new thought that the 
bread of life is to be equated with the Body of Christ (chap. 6). 
And we can, I believe, find a parallel to the confession of 
Peter at Caesarea in 6 68-69. If it is the same confession, 
it has been altered beyond recognition, and Westcott says 
therefore that the two confessions are different. But there 
are points of contact. (1) In Jn., the confession follows the 
feeding of the Five Thousand. In Mk., it follows the feeding 
of the Four Thousand. This raises the assumption that Jn. 
follows Mk., especially if the story of the Four Thousand is 
a duplicate of the other. (2) In both Mk. and Jn., the con- 
fession of Peter is a set-off against the disappointment of the 
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crowd and their troubled minds. (3) “Whom say ye that 
am?” is not so very far removed from “will ye also go away? 
There must be some recasting of phraseology, since, according 
to Jn., the disciples knew who Jesus was long before this. 
(4) ὁ ἅγιος τοῦ θεοῦ appears only here and in Mk. 1 21-28 in 
the Gospels. In Mk., it is the confession of the demoniacs, 4 
wrung out of them by the personality of Jesus. In Jn. we 
have no demoniacs and no confession by demoniacs, but we 
have a knowledge and a belief in Jesus gained by experience 
(note the tenses, πεπιστεύκαμεν and ἐγνώκαμεν). Here Jn. 
shows signs of the Synoptic idea of the disciples growing into 
belief in Jesus. In Jn., knowledge and belief are equated. It 
is γνῶσις which is required, as the Gnostics were beginning 
to demand. But real γνῶσις is πίστις. And both these are 
the result of moral endeavour. They are allied to ἀγάπη. 
(5) In Mk., it is plainly shown that the confession gave Jesus 
the opportunity to teach “The Cross.” In Jn., the confession 
follows the claims of Jesus and the consequent sifting of the 
people into followers and opponents. Mk. shows that Jesus 
began to concentrate attention upon the disciples, consequent 
on such a sifting. 

According to Jn., after the feeding and teaching, Jesus 
came from the north to Galilee, and taught there. He was 
unwilling to go into Judaea, because the Jews desired to kill 
him. ‘We find an interesting parallel between Mk. 9 30 and 
Jn. 7 1-4. In Mk, we have just been told of the Trans- 
figuration and the healing of the boy with an evil spirit. Then, 
we are told, Jesus journeyed through Galilee with his disciples 
and wished no one to know of it. In this period of obscurity, 
he taught his disciples again concerning his sufferings. They 
all came to Capernaum, teaching followed, and then begins 
the account of the last journey to Jerusalem (10 1). The 
reason why Jesus wished to remain in obscurity is not made 
perfectly plain in the Markan story, but we are given help 
in Lk. 9 51, where we are told that the days of Jesus were 
fulfilled, and he deliberately set himself to risk all on a final 
visit to Jerusalem. But Jn. has a similar notice in 7 1-4. 
Jesus is now in Galilee, and does not wish to walk in Judaea, 
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ecause the Jews seek to kill him. He does not travel up 
‘ith his brethren, but goes up ὡς ἐν κρυπτῷ. This is one of 
many minute signs that the Markan outline allows itself to 
show through the Johannine covering, no matter how much 
the general scheme is changed. 

Mk. 10 1 and Jn. 10 22 again show contact. The final 
departure of Jesus from Galilee in Mk. 10 1-2 marks the 
beginning of the Judaean ministry. The details of this are 
vague until Jesus reaches Jerusalem, when the account be- 
comes much more complete. The cure of the blind beggar 
outside Jericho marks the opening stage of the Messianic 
entry into the capital. Dialogues are held in the Temple, 
where Jesus teaches in the daytime, but every night he goes 
out to Bethany, and makes that village his headquarters. On 
the first day, there is the entry, Jesus looks round the Temple, 
does nothing and returns to Bethany. On the second day, he 
goes to Jerusalem, curses the fig tree on his way, enters the 
Temple, and returns to Bethany. On the third day, he again 
goes to Jerusalem, the disciples notice the withered fig tree, 
and there follows the teaching in the Temple and to the 
disciples. Then begins the story of the Passion in 141. In 
Jn., the sequence is absolutely different. We have the account 
of the feast of Dedication, and the story of the man healed 
on the Sabbath day, and the opposition of the Jews. Then 
Jesus crosses the Jordan, stays there a short time, hears of 
the sickness of Lazarus, stays yet longer, and then goes to 
Bethany, raises Lazarus, and as a result, many Jews believe 
on him, but the Pharisees plot against him. Bethany is called 
the village of Mary and Martha, who have not been mentioned 
before, which again presupposes that the reader knew of them. 
Jesus will not go to Judaea, but goes to a place called 
Ephraim with his disciples. The Passover is near. Then six 
days before the Passover he goes to Bethany again, and the 
story of the Anointing follows. Then comes the entry, the 
arrival of the Greeks, teaching, withdrawal, further teaching, 
and then the last supper, the day before the Passover. 

There are several things which need to be said as the result 
of this analysis. (1) It seems to be one of the few cases in which 
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entweder ... oder can be applied. The days in which Mk. and 
Jn. could be set over against each other as absolute contra- 
dictories have gone by. As we have seen already, there are 
numerous cases of parallelism between them, and it is quite 
certain that there is in Jn. a nucleus of tradition analogous to 
what we have in Mk., even if there is no more. No longer can 
we treat it as idealisation with no attention to historic fact. 
Many scholars also have carried their belief in Mk. as against 
Jn. much too far. Mk. shows gaps in the narrative which cause 
great difficulty. He seems to have doublets which compel us 
to exercise judgment, And the Gospel is not the simple picture 
of Jesus that many still seem to think. We have dogmatic even 
here, and the difference between him and Jn. is not so much 
one of kind as one of degree. Yet in the case of the last week, 
it seems necessary to put Jn. and Mk. against each other. 
Neither may be right. Both cannot be. There is no place for 
the raising of Lazarus in the story of Mk. He presents an 
intelligible sequence of events. Probability is all on his side, 
and in questions of ancient history, we have to be guided, in 
nine cases out of ten, by probabilities. (2) From this point 
onwards, Mk. and Jn. separate almost entirely and touch at 
only isolated points. (3) The anointing six days before the 
Passover of which we are told in Jn. 12 1-11 is equivalent to 
the anointing recorded by Mk. later, two days before the 
Passover. We can find several points of contact between the 
two accounts. Both dinners are said to have been held in 
Bethany. Mk. says that it was in the house of Simon the Leper. 
Jn. says that Lazarus was there and the impression is that it 
was not in his house. Jn. says the woman’s name was Mary. 
Mk. speaks only of a woman. According to Mk. the woman 
had ἀλάβαστρον μύρου νάρδου πιστικῆς πολυτελοῦς. Jn. says 
Mary took a pound μύρου νάρδου πιστικῆς πολυτίμου, but omits 
ἀλάβαστρον. Mk, says she poured it over the head of Jesus. 
Jn. says she anointed the feet of Jesus and wiped his feet with 
her hair, and mentions the fact of the whole house being filled 
with the odour of the ointment. Mk. says that some people there 
were angry; Jn. says that it was Judas particularly, and adds 
the significant remark about Judas being a thief. The complaint, 
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according to Mk., was “the ointment could have been sold for 
over 300 denaria, (ἐπάνω δηναρίων τριακοσίων) and given to the 
poor (δοθῆναι τοῖς πτωχοῖς). Jn. says that Judas asked why 
the ointment was not sold for 300 denaria (τριακοσίων δηναρίων) 
and given to poor people (ἐδόθη πτωχοῖς). Mk. says that 
Jesus answered, “Leave her alone (ἄφετε αὐτήν), why trouble 
her? She hath wrought a good work in me. πάντοτε yap τοὺς 
πτωχοὺς ἔχετε μεθ᾽ ἑαυτῶν καὶ ὅταν θέλητε δύνασθε αὐτοῖς εὖ 
ποιῆσαι, ἐμὲ δὲ οὐ πάντοτε ἔχετε. She hath done what she could. 
προέλαβεν μυρίσαι μου τὸ σῶμα εἰς ἐνταφιασμόν,᾽" and adds 
that she would always be held in remembrance for her deed. 
Jn. gives the reply of Jesus as, “leave her alone (ἄφες αὐτήν), 
let her keep it for the day of my entombing (Wa εἰς τὴν ἡμέραν τοῦ 
ἐνταφιασμοῦ μου τηρήσῃ αὐτό), an exceedingly hard phrase to 
explain, and in any case, a decided lowering of Mk. Then we have 
τοὺς πτωχοὺς γὰρ πάντοτε ἔχετε μεθ᾽ ἑαυτῶν, ἐμὲ δὲ οὐ πάντοτε 
ἔχετε, omitting Mk.’s redundant “you can help them whenever you 
wish.” The verbal similarities are too close to deny literary 
relationship, but Mk.’s account has a Messianic significance 
which Jn.’s lacks. 

According to Jn., the day after the raising of Lazarus, the 
great mass of the people (ὁ ὄχλος πολύς), who had come up to 
the feast, went out to meet Jesus because they heard he was 
coming to Jerusalem. Their enthusiasm was aroused by the 
raising of Lazarus (cf. 12 9-11, by which we are to judge that 
the story was common property). It was this miracle which 
called forth the greatest faith and aroused the most bitter 
opposition. It was the people who had actually seen the miracle 
who were ultimately responsible for the welcome given to Jesus 
(cf. 12 18). According to Mk., the order of events was as follows. 
On the last journey to Jerusalem, when Jesus and his disciples 
came near to Bethphage and Bethany at the ascent of the 
Mount of Olives, Jesus sent two of his disciples into the village 
that lay opposite them (Bethany?), giving them instructions 
about finding an ass, upon which no man had ever sat! He also 
instructed them what to say in case their actions were questioned. 
These instructions the disciples carried out, and everything 
happened just as Jesus had said. It appears that Jesus was 
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known in the village, and that the owners of the ass were 
adherents of his cause (verse 3). The disciples brought the ass 
to Jesus, and put their garments upon it, and he sat on it 
(ἐκάθισεν ἐπ᾿ αὐτόν). Many strewed their garments in the road, 
while others took leaves and stubble from the fields and did 
the same (ἄλλοι δὲ στιβάδας κόψαντες ἐκ τῶν ἀγρῶν). And 
those who went before and those who followed cried ‘Qcawa 
᾿Ευλογημένος ὁ ἐρχόμενος ἐν ὀνόματι κυρίου Εδυλογημένη ἡ ἐρχομένη 
βασιλεία τοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν Δαυείδ, ᾿Ὡσαννὰ ἐν τοῖς ὑψίστοις. 
There was apparently a great crowd with him, some in front 
and some behind, but we are not, told when they came or where 
they came from. According to Jn., the crowd came from Jeru- 
salem to meet Jesus, and took the branches of palm trees (τὰ 
Baia τῶν φοινίκων, which may be ἃ more polite and at the same 
time more symbolic representation of Mk.’s στιβάδας, which is 
very ordinary and suggests no thoughts beyond itself), and 
greeted him with the cry “Qoavva, εὐλογημένος ὁ ἐρχόμενος ἐν 
ὀνόματι κυρίου (as in Mk.) καὶ ὁ βασιλεὺς τοῦ ᾿Ισραήλ, (the 
personalising of Mk.’s phrase regarding the Kingdom). Then 
Jesus found an ass (εὑρὼν ὀνάριον, Mk. has πῶλον). and sat upon 
it (ἐκάθισεν ἐπὶ αὐτό) in fulfilment of the prophecy of Zechariah. 
The Pharisees heard of the tumult and realised that their hands 
were tied. The world had gone after Jesus. 

Several points call for notice: 

(1) In Mk., it is a crowd already collected who go to Jeru- 
salem with Jesus. In Jn., it is a crowd who come from Jeru- 
salem to meet him. (2) In both, the entry is evidently Messianic 
in the minds of everybody, the people, the author, and Jesus, 
and it is meant to have that significance for the readers also. 
(3) The action of Jesus in riding into Jerusalem upon an ass 
is deliberate in both, although, in Mk., the agency of the dis- 
ciples is employed. In Jn., also, Jesus finds the ass after the 
crowd has come out and welcomed him; it is as if he rides into 
Jerusalem on the wave of enthusiasm. In Mk., the finding of 
the ass is a preconceived plan and has a part in arousing the 
expectations of the people. It looks as if Jesus were deliberately 
walking in the footsteps of prophecy. (4) Mk.’s is the more 
primitive account, not only because of the changes Jn. makes 
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in the nature of the crowd, but also owing to the fact that Jn. 
has brought the entry into line with festal celebrations, and 
has changed one or two points to coincide with his story of the 
raising of Lazarus. (5) The Hosanna is practically the same in 
both, and for the main part, exactly the same. . 

In the Passion narratives, the two accounts meet but seldom. 
For the sake of simplicity, we will examine them in four stages, 
(1) the events up to the betrayal; (2) the betrayal itself; (3) the 
trial scenes; (4) the crucifixion. 


(1) The events up to the betrayal. 


In Jn., the order is the supper, the foot-washing, the separation 
of Judas and his departure from the Apostolic company, the last 
discourses, the parable of the vine, the highpriestly prayer, the 
departure over Kedron to a garden. In the discourses, it is perfectly 
plain that the subjective element goes fairly deep, and the great 
question is not whether the element is there, but how deep it 
goes. It shows itself in the high-priestly prayer in one or two 
places: the title χριστόν, which could not possibly have come 
from the lips of Jesus and which is an offence against historical 
decorum; the dualism of verse 9, which is quite in accord with 
the point of view of the author, but seems alien to the optimistic 
spirit of Jesus, and his view of the world; the pre-existence 
implied in verses 5 and 24; and finally the tone of the prayer 
seems to be against the spirit of Gethsemane. In Mk., after 
the supper at Bethany, Judas makes his agreement with the 
high priests, then comes the order of Jesus that the disciples 
should prepare the Passover, then while they are eating it, Jesus 
informs his disciples of the traitor in their midst. Then there 
is the institution of the supper, the departure, after singing a 
hymn, to the Mount of Olives, Jesus predicts the denial by 
Peter, and then they all come to Gethsemane. The following 
points are omitted by Jn.: (1) the preparations for the Passover, 
(2) the institution of the Eucharist, (3) the conference between 
Judas and the priests. The additions he makes are (1) the 
footwashing, (2) the discourses, (3) the high-priestly prayer. 

We must examine in detail the places where the accounts 
are somewhat parallel. (1) The prediction of the denial by 
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Peter. In Jn., this comes after the foot-washing. It is brought 
into line with Scripture, though the quotation from the LXX 
is not exact, ὁ τρώγων μου τὸν ἄρτον ἐπῆρεν ἐπ᾽ ἐμὲ THY πτέρναν 
αὐτοῦ, and then later, εἷς ἐξ ὑμῶν παραδώσει με. The disciples 
are at ἃ loss to understand who is meant. At Peter’s request, 
the disciple whom Jesus loved leans back on the breast of Jesus 
and asks who was the traitor. Jesus says ἐκεῖνός ἐστιν ᾧ ἐγὼ 
βάψω τὸ ψωμίον καὶ δώσω αὐτῷ" βάψας οὖν τὸ ψωμίον λαμβάνει 
καὶ δίδωσιν Ἰούδᾳ Σίμωνος Ἰσκαριώτου. Satan enters into Simon. 
Jesus tells him to perform his task quickly. The disciples do 
not understand what this means. Judas takes the ψωμίον and 
goes out immediately. It is night. In Mk., it all happens while 
they are eating. Jesus says εἷς ἐξ ὑμῶν παραδώσει pe (the exact 
words of Jn.), and adds ὁ ἐσθίων wer ἐμοῦ. The disciples are 
at a loss, and each wonders whether it is himself (not in Jn.). 
Jesus says it is 6 ἐμβαπτόμενος μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ εἰς TO τρύβλιον, (this 
is different from Jn.). Here it probably refers to the Charoseth; 
in Jn. the ψωμίον is probably the tid-bit which an oriental host 
is accustomed to offer to a favourite guest. Then follows the 
judgment of the betrayer. There is no mention in Mk. of 
Judas leaving the company, and it is not until we come to 1443, 
where we are told that Judas comes to Gethsemane with the 
crowd, that we learn he has left. 

(2) In Jn. the prediction of Peter’s denial appears after the 
departure of Judas and in the midst of the discourses of Jesus. 
Jesus says he is going away and the disciples cannot follow. 
Peter questions this, and says that he will lay down his life for 
Jesus. The answer is ov μὴ ἀλέκτωρ φωνήση ἕως οὗ apynon με 
τρίς. According to Mk., the denial is predicted at the Mt. of 
Olives. Jesus tells the disciples they will all be scattered. 
Peter denies it for himself. Jesus says σὺ σήμερον ταύτη TH 
νυκτὶ πρὶν ἢ δὶς ἀλέκτορα φωνῆσαι τρὶς με ἀπαρνήσῃ. Peter 
again denies it, as do all the disciples. The δίς of Mk. is 
difficult. Abbott suggests a Semitic original which reads, “twice, 
yea thrice, thou shalt deny me before cock-crow,” and this seems 
possible. Anyhow, Mk. is hard and Jn. uses different language.‘ 


4 It may be, however, that δίς should be omitted and that the “cock 
crow” refers to the Gallicinium (cf. J. T. 8. June 1921). 
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According to Mk., after the institution of the Supper, Jesus 
goes with his disciples to the Mt. of Olives, then comes the 
prediction of Peter’s denial, and they all came to a place the 
name of which is Gethsemane. According to Jn., they all pass 
over the Kedron to a garden. Perhaps Jn. has the flight of 
David from Absalom in mind. The fact that Jn. omits the 
institution of the Supper is intelligible, since its meaning has 


already been given in the discourse following the feeding of the 
Five Thousand. 


(2) The Betrayal. 


According to Mk., they all came to Gethsemane. Jesus 
told his disciples to pray, took Peter, James and John further 
on; then the story of the Agony begins. Jesus left the three, 
went on a little further, prayed, asked for the cup to be taken 
from him, found the disciples sleeping, told them to watch and 
' pray, went away again and prayed (and yet a third time), and 
then said the hour had come and the betrayer was at hand. 
Then follows the account of the Betrayal. In Jn. direct refer- 
ence to this is omitted, but there are two traces at least that 
it was known. (a) Earlier in the Gospel, after the account of 
the coming of the Greeks, mention is made of Jesus. Jesus 
says, “And what am I to say? Father, save me from this 
hour. No, not that, because it was for this that I came to 
this hour. Father, glorify Thy name,” which sounds very 
much as though it is the Johannine counterpart of the Agony 
and “not what I will, but what Thou wilt.” (b) At the 
Betrayal, Peter strikes Malchus. Jesus tells him to put back 
his sword, saying τὸ ποτήριον ὃ δέδωκέν μοι ὁ πατήρ, οὐ μὴ πίω 
αὐτό; This reminds us of the Markan παρένεγκε τὸ ποτήριον 
τοῦτο am’ ἐμοῦ. 

In the actual account of the Betrayal, there are the follow- 
ing omissions by Jn. (a) The sign of the traitor’s kiss. (b) The 
expostulation of Jesus at being treated like a robber. (c) The 
flight of all the disciples. (d) The account of the young man. 
Jn. adds the falling to the ground of the people, the act of 
Jesus going forward to be arrested, his question as to whom 
they were seeking, the fact that it was the right ear of the 
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servant that was cut off, that his name was Malchus, that it 
was Peter who struck him, that Jesus told Peter to put back 
his sword, and asked whether he was not to drink the cup 
which his Father gave him. Mk. says that Judas came with a 
crowd with swords and clubs from the chief priests, Scribes and 
Elders. According to Jn., Judas took a cohort and servants 
from the chief priests and Pharisees, who had torches, lanterns 
and weapons. 


(3) The Trial. 
The places where Jn. meets Mk. are very few. It must be 
mentioned, in the first place, that there is probably a dis- 
placement in Jn. 18, for there is a breaking up of the denial 
by Peter into two parts, and there is a marked redundancy 
of events and phraseology. Spitta conjectured displacement. 
Moffatt follows, and his reconstruction is, to some extent, con- 
firmed by the Sinaitic Syriac. Moffatt puts 1s—24 between 14 
and 15 and omits 25a as tautologous. That means that Jesus 
is led first of all to Annas, who questions him and sends him 
to Caiaphas. Before, the course of events had been very 
obscure. 

Thus we have a double trial. (1) An ecclesiastical one, a 
prior examination before Annas, and then before Caiaphas, 
(2) The civil trial by Pilate. The denial by Peter took place 
between the examination before Caiaphas and the trial before 
Pilate. According to Mk., Jesus was led immediately after 
arrest before the high priest, was tried, found guilty of blas- 
phemy (Peter’s denial follows), and then sent to Pilate. The 
trial before Annas in Jn. is apparently equivalent to Mk.’s 
account of the trial before the high priest, although the two 
accounts have not a trace of similarity. Jn. omits the false 
witness, the adjuration, the great confession, the charge of 
blasphemy, and the judgment. But he shows what Mk. does 
not show, that Jesus is the real judge. He also adds the trial 
before Caiaphas. He omits the mockery as prophet after the 
ecclesiastical trial. Now we must examine the accounts of the 
denial. 


Jn.’s account is as follows: Simon followed Jesus with 
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another disciple, who was known to the high priest and so 
gained admission into the courtyard of the house of the high 
priest (the house of Caiaphas apparently). Peter stood at the 
door, the other disciple went inside, spoke to a woman at the 
door, then went back and fetched Peter. The woman said 
Μὴ καὶ σὺ ἐκ τῶν μαθητῶν εἶ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου τούτου; Peter 
answered οὐκ εἰμί. Peter went and stood by the fire, and the 
bystanders asked My καὶ σὺ ἐκ τῶν μαθητῶν αὐτοῦ ef; ἠρνήσατο 
ἐκεῖνος καὶ εἶπεν οὐκ εἰμί. Then a kinsman of Malchus said 
οὐκ ἐγώ σε εἶδον ἐν τῷ κήπῳ μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ; πάλιν οὖν ἠρνήσατο ὁ 
Πέτρος, and immediately the cock crowed. According to Mk, 
Peter (apparently alone) followed Jesus, entered the court of 
the high priest (as in Jn.), and sat down by the fire. A woman 
saw him there (agreeing with Jn. as to questioner, but differ- 
ing as to time and place), and said καὶ σὺ μετὰ τοῦ Ναζαρηνοῦ 
ἦσθα τοῦ ᾿Ἰησοῦ. Peter denied, saying οὔτε οἶδα οὔτε ἐπίσταμαι 
σὺ τί λέγεις. He went out of the courtyard, and the cock 
crowed. The girl saw him again and said to the bystanders 
οὗτος ἐξ αὐτῶν ἐστιν. He denied again. After a short time, 
the bystanders (agreeing with John as to questioners, but 
differing as to time) said ἀληθῶς ἐξ αὐτῶν εἶ" καὶ yap Γαλιλαῖος 
et. Peter began to swear, saying οὐκ οἶδα τὸν ἄνθρωπον τοῦτον 
ὃν λέγετε. The cock crowed a second time. Peter remembered 
the word of the Lord and wept. 

Jn.’s treatment of the trial before Pilate is very dramatic, 
with the alternating of action inside and outside of the Prae- 
torium. It falls into seven stages: (1) Outside the Praetorium. 
The Jews claim the execution of their sentence. (2) Inside. 
Christ is King. (3) Outside. First declaration of innocence. 
Barabbas. (4) Inside. Scourging and mockery. (5) Outside. 
Second and third confessions of innocence. Ecce Homo. Son 
of God. (€) Inside. Source of authority. (7) Outside. Caesar’s 
friend, and last sentence. 

According to Mk., the order is as follows. After the 
ecclesiastical trial, in the early morning, there is a full meet- 
ing of the Sanhedrim. They bind Jesus and hand him over to 
Pilate. Pilate asks “are you the King of the Jews?” Jesus 
answers “Yes.” The high priests make accusations. Jesus 
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does not answer. Pilate marvels. Pilate asks the Jews if they 
wish to kill their king. They ask for the release of Barabbas. 
Pilate asks what evil Jesus has done. . The answer is, “Crucify 
him.” Pilate releases Barabbas, scourges Jesus, and hands 
him over for crucifixion. Then follows the mockery. 

The following points call for notice. 

(1) The whole trial by Pilate is peculiar according to Jn. as 
compared with Mk., except for the single phrase, “Art thou 
the King of the Jews?” 

(2) The time of the mockery is changed in Jn. With Mk., 
there are two mockeries, once before the trial by Pilate, this 
time at the hands of the Jewish senate, and once after the 
condemnation by Pilate, this time at the hands of the soldiers. 
With Jn., the mockery takes place during the trial. 

(3) In phraseology, however, the two are often very close. 
Jn. has καὶ of στρατιῶται πλέξαντες στέφανον ἐξ ἀκανθῶν 
ἐπέθηκαν αὐτοῦ τῇ κεφαλῇ. Mk. has καὶ (οἱ δὲ στρατιῶται) 
ἐνδιδύσκουσιν αὐτὸν πορφύραν καὶ περιτιθέασιν αὐτῷ πλέξαντες 
ἀκάνθινον στέφανον in the second mockery. Jn. has ἱμάτιον 
πορφυροῦν περιέβαλον αὐτόν. Both have χαῖρε ὁ βασιλεὺς τῶν 
Ιουδαίων, except that Mk. has not 6. Jn. has ἐδίδοσαν αὐτῷ 
ῥαπίσματα, and in the account of the first mockery, Mk. has 
the more graphic and certainly the more primitive ῥαπίσμασιν 
αὐτὸν ἔλαβον. Thus, apparently, Jn. has, to some extent, con- 
flated the accounts of the two mockeries. 


(4) The crucifixion. 

Jn. omits the following points recorded by Mk. (1) The 
impressment of Simon. (2) The reproaches of the spectators 
and the robbers. (3) The darkness. (4) Eloi. (5) The rending 
of the veil. (6) The confession of the centurion. 

He adds (1) The charge of Mary to the care of the disciple. 
(2) “I thirst.” “It is finished.” (3) The piercing of the side. 
(4) The ministry of Nicodemus, and many other points which 
it is not our immediate purpose to examine, but which, in the 
main, bring out the dignity of Jesus. 

There are many points which go to show that Jn. had 
access to Mk. They both say that the place where Jesus was 
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crucified was called Golgotha, and both translate as Kpaviov 
τόπος. They both say that two others were crucified with him, 
Jn. adding μέσον δὲ τὸν Ἰησοῦν, but omitting the remark that 
the other two were thieves. Both say that the soldiers cast 
lots for the clothes, but Jn. adds that there were four soldiers, 
uses different language, brings the incident into line with 
prophecy, and becomes confused over the Hebrew parallelism, 
so confused indeed, that the prophecy he quotes to support 
his fact really contradicts it. Both Mk. and Jn. mention the 
sponge of sour wine, Mk. saying δραμὼν δέ τις καὶ γεμίσας 
σπόγγον ὄξους περιθεὶς καλάμῳ ἐπότιζεν αὐτόν, and Jn. σκεῦος 
ἔκειτο ὄξους μεστόν. σπόγγον οὖν μεστὸν τοῦ ὄξους ὑσσώπῳ" 
περιθέντες προνήνεγκαν αὐτοῦ τῷ στόματι. The reasons given 
however are different. In Jn. the wine is given because Jesus 
says, “I thirst;” in Mk., because Jesus says, “Eloi Eloi,” 
which the bystanders mistake for a cry for Elias, and the wine 
was given apparently to keep Jesus alive, to see whether Elias 
would come in answer to his cry. Both state that, immediately 
afterwards, Jesus died, according to Mk. with a loud cry, and 
according to Jn. after he had said τετέλεσται and inclined his 
head. Both show that there were women at the cross, and 
they agree in that Mary Magdalene was one, and that there 
was another Mary, whom Mk. calls the mother of James and 
Joses, and Jn. calls the wife of Cleopas. Both include the 
request of Joseph of Arimathaea, but in different language. 
Mk. says that he was on the look out for the Kingdom of 
God; Jn. that he was a disciple of Jesus, but secretly, because 
of the Jews. Both state also that it was 7 παρασκευή that day. 


THE RESURRECTION 


Mk. 15 42-47 deals with the burial by Joseph, but has several 
obscure points, which the other Synoptists try to clear up. Jn. 
mentions two attempts to bury Jesus, (1) in 19 31, by Jews, an 
attempt which was based on the law, Deut 21 22 probably. Jn. 


5 Those scholars are undoubtedly right who read this as ὕσσῳ, taking 
ὑσσώπῳ as due to dittography. 
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perhaps confused the law of the Sabbath with a law which had 
reference to any day of the week. Or, perhaps, if the victims 
had lived until the Sabbath, the authorities would have been 
unable to bury them, and so fulfil the law without breaking the 
Sabbath law. (2) An attempt which was successful, by Joseph 
of Arimathaea and Nicodemus, who intervened in time to prevent 
the Jews carrying out their purpose. 

There are agreements between the authentic portion of Mk. 
and Jn. in the following points. They state that Mary Magdalene 
came early on the morning of the first day of the week to the 
sepulchre, and found the stone rolled away. Mk. adds that 
Mary had with her Mary the mother of James and also 
Salome, and that while they were going to the sepulchre, they 
were discussing the difficulty of removing the stone. Both use 
τῇ μιᾷ τῶν σαββάτων, πρωὶ, which Jn. explains by σκοτίας ἔτι 
οὔσης and Mk. by ἀνατείλαντος τοῦ ἡλίου. In the spurious 
ending of Mk., which is obviously a compilation, there is an 
account of the appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalene, which 
is taken from Jn. 


Now we must examine those cases in which Jn. has detached 
sayings and incidents which seem to reveal a knowledge of Mk. 

(1) Mk. 6 2-3 is parallel to Jn. 6 42 and 7 15. Mk. has πόθεν 
τούτῳ ταῦτα Kai Tis ἡ σοφία ἡ δοθεῖσα τούτῳ; Jn. has πῶς 
οὗτος γράμματα οἶδεν μὴ μεμαθηκώς; Mk. has οὐχ οὗτός ἐστιν 
ὁ τέκτων ὁ υἱὸς τῆς Μαρίας, καὶ ἀδελφὸς ᾿Ιακώβου καὶ ᾿Ιωσῆτος 
καὶ ᾿Ιούδα καὶ Σίμωνοδ; καὶ οὐκ εἰσὶν αἱ ἀδελφαὶ αὐτοῦ ὧδε πρὸς 
ἡμᾶς, In. has οὐχ οὗτός ἐστιν ᾿Ιησοῦς, ὁ υἱὸς ᾿Ιωσήφ, οὗ ἡμεῖς 
οἴδαμεν τὸν πατέρα καὶ τὴν μητέρα; In Mk., this is said at 
Nazareth; in Jn., during the discussion on the Bread of Life. 

(2) Mk. 6 4 is parallel to Jn. 444. Jn. has Αὐτὸς γὰρ Ἰησοῦς 
ἐμαρτύρησεν ὅτι προφήτης ἐν τῇ ἰδίᾳ πατρίδι τιμὴν οὐκ ἔχει. Mk. 
has οὐκ ἔστιν προφήτης ἄτιμος εἰ μὴ ἐν τῇ πατρίδι ἑαυτοῦ to 
explain the rejection of Jesus at Nazareth. The very way the 
Johannine sentence is formed seems to suggest that the author 
is referring the readers to a phrase he presumed they already 
knew. “For, you know, Jesus said etc.”, seems to be the 
force of yap. 
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(3) Jn. agrees with Mk. in saying that the miracles of Jesus 
on the Sabbath provoked the opposition of the authorities. 
Cf. Jn. 5 8, 9, 16; 7 22,23; 914; Mk. 211,12; 31,2. But there 
is a marked disagreement in the two kinds of defence on the 
part of Jesus. In Mk., the action of Jesus is justified by the 
case of David. This is quite unnecessary according to Jn. 
Here the action springs from the Son-Father relationship. 

(4) The title of the Holy Spirit in Jn 14 26, 6 παράκλητος, 
reflects the work of the Holy Spirit as given in Mk. 13 11, 

(5) Jn. 12 25 goes back in idea and phraseology to Mk. 8 35. 

(6) Jn. 12 44, 45 and 13 20 go back to Mk. 9 37. 

(7) Jn. 7 20; 8 48, 52; 10 20 are signs that the demonological 
attitude of Mk. is not entirely forgotten by Jn. But a nearer 
parallel is found in the charge of the Jews that Jesus has a 
devil and is a Samaritan. And in all these cases the priority of 
Mk. is obvious. “In the Synoptics, the polemic is called forth 
by the Beelzebub charge, and is made within the range of 
ethical experiences and closes with a warning against blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit; its Johannine counterpart soars 
into the heights of transcendental Christological speculation.” 
(Pfleiderer, Prim. Christianity, Vol. IV, p. 47). 

(8) Jn. 15 14 is parallel to Mk. 3 35. 

(9) Jn. 6 30 is parallel to Mk. 8 11. 

(10) Jn. 3 5 is parallel to Mk. 10 15. 

(11) Jn. 16 23; 1413, 14 as to the power of prayer reflect 
Mk. 11 24, 

(12) The language of Nicodemus in Jn. 32 is parallel in 
thought and perhaps in spirit to the words of the Pharisees in 
their discussions with Jesus during the last week of his life 
and, if the incident is authentic, it should probably be placed 
here. 

(13) Jn. 9 6, 7, curing by means of spittle and clay, is parallel 
to a similar phenomenon in Mk. 8 22-26. 

(14) Jn. 15 21 and 16 2 may reflect the predictions of Jesus 
to the disciples during the apocalyptic discourses of Mk. 13 12-13. 

(15) Jn. 13 4-5, 12-14 is an illustration of Mk. 10 45. 

(16) Jn. 14 31, ἐγείρεσθε ἄγωμεν [ἐντεῦθεν] is an exact quotation 
of Mk. 14 42, though in a different context. 
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(17) The essence of Mk. 427, which Mt. and Lk. reject, is 
given in Jn. 3 8. 
(18) Jn. 6 30-32 shows the same idea as Mk. 8 11-12. 


One last point must be examined before we can sum up our 
results. Mk. and Ju. have a number of peculiar words in 
common, that is, words which are not found in the other Gospels. 
They are as follows, ἀκάνθινος (with the same meaning and in 
parallel passages), ἀποκόπτω, βροντὴ, γίνομαι (with the same 
meaning and in parallel passages), διακόσιοι and ἐνταφιασμός 
(both in parallel passages and with the same meaning), éws with 
the present indicative, ἤθελον without relative or negative, 
θερμαίνομαι (in parallel passages and with the same meaning), 
θυρωρός, 'Ἱεροσολυμεῖται, καταλαμβάνω, κράββατος, μισθωτός, 
νάρδος, πιστικός, (both the last with the same meaning and in 
parallel passages), πηγή (but in different senses), προσαίτης, 
πλοιάριον, πωρόω, πτύω, ἱῬαββοινί, φανερόω, χιλίαρχος, 
φανερῶς. Then we have ῥάπισμα," τριακόσιοι, ὠτάριον in the 
same contexts and with the same meanings. 


After this more or less minute examination of the Markan 
and Johannine narratives, several important points arise. What 
strikes us most upon a preliminary reading is, as has already 
been said, the differences between the two accounts. This 
feeling of surprise is not lessened when we study the Gospels 
more minutely. It is not, however, the difference of detail 
which is so dismaying as the difference of emphasis, To speak 
often of the Kingdom and rarely of oneself is not the same as 
to speak often of oneself and rarely of the Kingdom. 

There are many things which point to John’s knowledge of 
a tradition similar to what we have in Mk: 

(1) There is no account in either of the birth or early life of 
Jesus, and apparently no suggestion of a virgin birth. Yet we 
must recognize that the omissions are for two entirely different 


6 ῥαπίσμασιν αὐτὸν ἔλαβον in Mk. 1465 is grammatically a vulgarism. 
Moulton and Milligan quote no parallel. Blass quotes a 1st century 
papyrus, αὐτὸν κονδύλοις ἔλαβεν (Grammar, p. 118). 
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reasons. Mk. says nothing about them because, in all probability, 
he knows nothing of them. At the time Mk. wrote, the tradition 
of the birth was not a common possession. For Mark, the 
Messiahship of Jesus was not rooted in his birth. John omitted 
the stories, but not because he did not know them. He probably 
did know, but preferred to say nothing about them, either 
because he did not believe them or because they were not 
suitable for his purpose. 

(2) Both start the narrative at the same point, at the ministry 
of John the Baptist. They both show also that the beginning 
of the ministry of Jesus was in Galilee. Then the narratives 
separate to a great extent, the sole ministry of Jesus being non- 
Judaean, according to Mk. Jn. brings Jesus into Galilee at times, 
but the teaching is made to centre round the feasts at Jerusalem. 
There is a certain amount of secrecy about one of the journeys 
to Judaea. Both Mk. and Jn. bring Jesus to Jerusalem at the end. 

(3) They end at the same point, the resurrection. That is 
to say, they do not go on to describe (in the authentic part of 
Mk. this is true; Jn. did not know the spurious ending) a 
physical ascension. Jn. implies that the ascension took place 
on the day of the resurrection, and it is treated as spiritual in 
some sense, as a departure rather than an ascent, and apparently 
there were several returns and departures. 

(4) Jn. knows of certain facts in the Markan tradition, 
namely the cleansing of the Temple, the home at Bethany, the 
anointing, the feeding of the multitude, the walking on the sea, 
and the twofold nature of the trial. 

But all this is not enough to show the dependence of the 
one upon the other. It may be that both are drawing upon 
the common Christian tradition. Can we prove that Jn. used 
Mk. as the basis of his narrative? 

We can point to some very close literary parallels. (1) The 
section on John the Baptist. (2) The account of the feeding 
of the multitude. (3) The anointing at Bethany. (4) Certain 
points in the narrative of the Passion, such as the betrayal, the 
cup and the denial by Peter. (5) The close correlation of the 
feeding of the five thousand and the walking on the sea. 
(6) The use of parallel sayings. (7) The direct contradiction 
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on the question of the imprisonment of John the Baptist, the 
reference to Mary and Martha, and the feeling right through 
the Gospel that the author is taking a certain amount for 
granted. (8) The use of such words as ἀκάνθινος, κράββατος, 
ἐνταφιασμός and πιστικός, which are rare, have the same 
meaning and are in parallel passages.” 

On the other side must be mentioned (1) The omission of 
a great deal of Mk., especially parts of the teaching. (2) The 
entirely different attitude to the miraculous. (3) The different 
interpretation given to the person of Jesus and the revelation 
of himself. These arguments do not seem conclusive, as they 
all go back to one point, the motive of the Gospel, and by that 
they are all explained. 

We draw then the conclusion that Jn. had use of the Gospel 
of Mark, and had Mark’s programme in mind during the 
writing of his own narrative. Jn. never refers to Mk. He does 
not do what Lk. does, confess having used literary sources. He 
merely takes Mk. for granted and embodies him where he sees 
fit. At times, perhaps with another tradition in mind, perhaps 
for reasons of his own, he deliberately contradicts Mk. At 
times, Jn. leaves Mk. quite alone as the narrative does not 
suit his purpose. All that he receives goes through the crucible 
of his own faith and is re-interpreted. 


7 Of these words, however, only πιστικός is really important. κράββατος 
is a perfectly good word, and is used in Acts 515 and 9 38. If ἀκάνθινος 
is quoted as showing a relationship between Jn. and Mk., then the use of ἐξ 
ἀκανθῶν can be quoted to prove the dependence of Jn. upon Mt., cf. Mt. 27 29. 
ἐνταφιασμός is not used in Mt. or Lk., but the verb is used in Mt. 26 19, 
a similar context. The importance of πιστικός might be avoided by the 
hypothesis that the texts of Mk. and Jn. have become assimilated, 
though this does not seem justifiable. 
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THE MATTHEAN DISCOURSE IN PARABLES, 
MT. 13 1-52 


BENJ. W. BACON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


N two preceding articles of the Journan (XLV, i-ii, 
pp. 23-56, 1926, and XLVI, i-ii, pp. 20—49, 1927) the 
present writer has attempted to throw new light on the problem 
of the second Synoptic Source by critical analysis of the two 
chapters 11 and 12, which form a narrative introduction to 
the Discourse in Parables (ch. 13) of Matthew's Gospel, the 


three chapters together forming his third ‘book.’ For while 
the supposed corroboration of the critics’ discovery of a Second 
Synoptic Source in Papias’ witness to Matthew as containing 
“the logia” is pure delusion (and delusion far from harmless), 
the second century has lately yielded important corroboration 
for critical findings regarding Matthew on another point. The 
ancient versified prologue already mentioned (JBL XLVI, 
p. 21) which speaks of Matthew as having written “five books” 
against “the God-slaying people of the Jews” not only cor- 
roborates the general verdict of modern interpreters of the 
Gospel regarding its special animus against “the Jews,” but 
shows clearly that the five-fold division of the Gospel, until 
now regarded as one of the achievements of critical analysis, 
was well known as early as the second century. It may well 
account for Papias’ corresponding division of his Interpretations 
into “five books”, if indeed it was not marked in the text of 
Matthew itself from the beginning. 

The five ‘Sermons’ into which the evangelist has divided 
his record of Jesus’ “commandments,” each ending with a 
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stereotyped coupler verse connecting it at 7 28f.; 111; 13 53; 
19 1 and 261 with the succeeding narrative, were long since 
recognized as corresponding to the five ‘codes’ embodied in 
the Pentateuch. The discovery should bring better under- 
standing of the relation of discourse to narrative in Matthew. 
Each ‘book’ consists of a section of narrative, usually taken 
from Mark, introducing a ‘Sermon.’ The first of these ‘ser- 
mons’ is on The Righteousness of Sons (cc. 5—7); the second 
on The Duty of Evangelists (c. 10); the third on Israel’s 
Blindness (13 1-52); the fourth on Rulership in the Church 
(c. 18); the fifth on Judgment to Come (cc. 23-25). The five 
‘books’ themselves as a whole are prefaced by an introduction 
telling of the birth and infancy of the Redeemer (cc. 1-2), and 
completed by a closing narrative (cc. 26—28) of the crucifixion 
and resurrection, making a sevenfold division of the gospel. 
The coupler verse five times repeated links each book in turn 
to the narrative thread by means of the formula “And it came 
to pass when Jesus had finished these ... he (engaged in some 
other activity).” The clew thus furnished in the structural 
framework of the Gospel to the evangelist’s conception of his 
task is of no small value. It is made the basis for the present 
discussion, whose field is limited to the third ‘book,’ that which 
concludes the first half of the Gospel, bringing the Galilean 
ministry to its close. 

In several respects the critical problems of Book iii 
(Mt. 11-13) are peculiarly intricate, but for those whose inter- 
est lies in the extrication and reconstruction of the Second 
Source the perplexities are not unexpected. To eliminate the 
‘perturbations’ occasioned by Matthew’s adaptation of his Q 
material, whether as respects form or order, the indispensable 
first step is acquaintance with his editorial motives, design, 
and methods, These can be studied in his treatment of Mark. 
The results when applied to the Q material will help to decide 
between the Matthean or Lukan form. For it is of course 
understood that the editorial methods of ἘΠΕ receive the same 
careful and dispassionate study as those of R™*, 

The two preceding articles, which will be referred to herein 
respectively as I and II, have brought certain definite results 
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with respect to the narrative introduction of Matthew’s third 
‘book.’ Contrary to his procedure in Book i (cc. 3—7), where 
the greater part of the narrative introduction (cc. 3—4) is 
drawn from Mark, but the whole of the ‘sermon’ from the 
Second Source, in Book iii only a small part of the narrative 
introduction (cc. 11-12) rests on Mark, but nearly the whole 
of the ‘sermon.’ Our study of the narrative introduction has 
already led to certain important conclusions in I as to the 
nature of S, and in II as to the method of R™ in his adapt- 
ation of it. But our exemplification of the special critical 
method which in the writer’s judgment should be applied to 
the problem of the Second Source will not be complete until 
we have covered Book iii in both parts, ‘sermon’ as well as 
narrative introduction. The ‘implications’ of the Q material 
in c. 11 have given us some further insight into the character 
of 8, also the interweaving of Mk. and Q in c. 12 has thrown 
light upon the procedure of R™*. It remains to apply these 
results to certain acknowledged problems of the Discourse in 
Parables of ο. 13. 

To J. Weiss “one of the most striking proofs of the 
dependence of Matthew on Mark” was “the building out of 
the Markan substructure” so apparent in the Matthean Dis- 
course in Parables. We find in fact scarcely any dissent from 
general recognition of this “Markan substructure.” Allen, 
Klostermann, McNeile, agree that in c. 13 “Matthew follows 
Mark in arranging a collection of parables” (McNeile), and 
point out for us that the context and order in which these 
are placed, and the motive ascribed for Jesus’ adoption of 
this mode of teaching are identical with those of Mark. In 
fact Matthew’s unbroken following of the order of Mark which 
appears to begin with his fourth ‘book,’ continuing from 13 53 
to the end, in reality begins already with Mt. 12 24-50 = 
Mk. 3 22—35, since all Matthew’s Markan material follows from 
this point on in the Markan order, and without omission save 
such material as Matthew has already employed, or shortly 
after employs, in its Q context. The only exceptions to this 
rule we shall find to be apparent rather than real, confirming 
on the whole the general observation that the bowleversement 
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of Markan order in Mt. 3-13 is due to Matthew's attempt 
to form a more logical sequence by combining the “faith 
wonders” of Mk. 4 35-5 43 into a series of ten “mighty works” 
suitable to introduce the Mission of the Twelve and thus to 
constitute his second ‘Book’ (7 28—10 42). Apart from this 
Matthew scarcely varies at all from the order of Mark. 

It is observable, however, that Matthew’s resumption of the 
Markan order begins with an undoubtedly displaced Q section 
(Mt. 12 24-50 = Mk. 3 22-35 = Lk. 11 14—23), while the slight 
transpositions affect only Q material (Mk. 4 21-24 = Mt. 515 = 
Lk. 11 33; Mt. 10 26 = Lk. 122; Mt. 7 2 = Lk. 6 38) and 
usually result in a better context if not always the same 
connection given by Luke. The inference can scarcely be 
avoided that Matthew has simply given these Q logia where 
he found them in 8, cancelling their equivalents (except for 
certain phrases used to enrich his parallel) when reached in 
the process of transcribing Mark. In the single instance 
Mt. 13 12 = Mk. 4 25 we have a very slight displacement 
obviously made to strengthen a desired application. In Mark 
the logion (for this too belongs to the group of supplemental 
logia loosely attached by Mark after the interpretation of the 
parable of the Sower) seems to be suggested by the “taking 
away” of the seed sown in unfruitful soil. Matthew attaches 
it slightly earlier to sharpen the contrast between those who 
do and those who do not receive the word. With this trifling 
exception Matthew’s transpositions of Markan material after 
12 24—50 can all be accounted for by simple cancellation of 
doublets. That is, when he reaches a passage in Mark which 
he has already given from S he leaves it untranscribed save 
for such clauses as he can use to enrich his parallel. Cor- 
respondingly, when at a later stage he finds embodied in 
material he is transcribing from S something he had previously 
copied from Mark he either turns back and cancels the 
duplicate, or (as has happened in some twenty-two instances) 
fails to notice the duplication and lets the doublet stand. We 
can easily follow the process when the material cancelled is 
Markan. Of course, since we have no more of § than our 
evangelists have chosen to transcribe, it is impossible to say 
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how much of S Matthew may have sacrificed through a 
preference for Mark. All we know is that throughout his 
fourth and fifth ‘books,’ dealing with the Judean ministry, 
crucifixion and resurrection, he has followed Mark without 
material omission or change of order to the end, merely 
supplementing with Q material or adding slight embellishments 
of unknown derivation. 

The dependence of R™ on the entire section Mk. 3 22—4 34 
being so unmistakable we may best conform to the rule of 
procedure from the relatively known to the unknown by 
examining first his changes by addition or otherwise in the 
successive paragraphs of his Markan model. Fortunately we 
have Luke at hand to determine whether any of these changes 
are due to parallels in S. 


1. Mk. 3 22-35 = Mt. 12 24-32 = Lk. 1 14-23, 27f.; 12 10. 


‘This section of Matthew is preliminary, leading up to the 
Discourse. In II, pp. 30-38, enough has been said concerning 


the relation of the story of The Accusation of the Scribes, 
‘He Exorcizeth by Beelzebub,’ to that relating Jesus’ Denun- 
ciation of the Blind Generation to make it apparent that the 
unity of the group Mt. 12 22—50, which offsets the opposing 
“Pharisees” of 22-37 and the “evil and adulterous generation” 
of “scribes and Pharisees” of 3s—45 by the obedience of 
Jesus’ Spiritual Kin (46—50) is not of Matthew’s manufacture. 
Matthew borrows the theme from Mk. 3 22—35, continuing the 
loan in the Discourse in Parables (13 1 # = Mk. 41). But 
Luke’s equivalent combination, derived in 11 14-23, 27f. from 
S unmingled with Markan material, proves decisively that the 
antithesis does not originate with either Mark or Matthew. 
The Accusation (Mt. 12 22-32), the Demand for a Sign (38-42), 
and the logion on Spiritual Kin (46-50), stood together in 8. 
This is proved by Lk. 11 14-28. Matthew’s additions to the 
group, as already shown, are partly supplements from S (some- 
times transposed) partly embellishments of his own to heap 
further denunciation on the detested Pharisees (vv. 33—37), or 
to clarify the meaning by editorial touches in ver. 40 and 
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ver. 45c. He also adds the words “blind and”, “and saw,” in 
ver. 22. 

Luke is probably responsible for the slight transposition of 
11 24—28 in front of instead of after 29—32, so that we need 
ascribe to R™t no more complicated task than simply the 
supplementation of Mark from 8. As Mark seems originally 
to have derived the story from 8, the task of R™* consisted 
simply of restoring elements omitted by his predecessor, pre- 
cisely as in the case of the Temptations. However, the process 
was not quite so simple as the mere appending of the two 
paragraphs 33-37 (R) and 38—45 (9). It included also the 
interweaving with the Markan context of the Q verses 22¢. 
(= Lk. 11 14-16), 27 ἡ. (= Lk. 19f.), 30 (= Lk. 11 23) and 32 
(= Lk. 1210). The greatly reduced abstract given in Mk. 3 22-30 
is thus restored in Mt. 12 22-32, 38—45 to its original full 
proportions, Luke enabling us in addition to supply the closing 
paragraph on Spiritual Kin (Lk. 11 27£.), where Matthew has 
followed the Markan form. For Luke fails to notice that he 
had already included this in his Markan material (Lk. 8 19-21 
= Mk. 3 31-35). Luke’s linking together of the Accusation 
‘He Exorcizeth by Beelzebub’ with the Demand for a Sign 
(Lk. 11 14-16, 29-32) also gives invaluable corroboration to 
Matthew’s grouping. In this also he truly reflects the connec- 
tion of 8. 

But unfortunately for the historicity of Matthew’s order the 
incident of the Blasphemy of the Scribes in Mk. 3 22-30 is 
one of the most flagrant instances in Mark’s notoriously un- 
chronological gospel of what we have designated his “that- 
reminds-me style.” The parenthetic reference to the hostile 
utterance of “the scribes which came down from Jerusalem” 
(their coming down is not related until Mk. 7 1 #.), interjected 
between the account of the more venial utterance of Jesus’ 
kindred as they seek “to lay hold on him” in ver. 20f. and 
Jesus’ response in ver. 31-35, is manifestly one of Mark’s 
frequent prolepses. The reference to teaching “in parables” 
is further evidence of the fact (cf. 4 10-12). Consequently 
R™t, while restoring the connected Q material omitted by 
Mark to the Markan context, has unwittingly done serious 
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violence to the order of S. In 131 he takes especial pains 
to enforce this wrong connection, introducing the words “that 
same day” and “when Jesus was come forth from the house” 
(i.e. the house implied in 12 46), to make it quite clear that he 
connects the Discourse in Parables with the time and locality 
indicated in Mk. 3 20-35. 

From this dislocation of S in Matthew, produced by his 
dependence on Mark, let us turn to Luke. This evangelist is 
not misled, but divorces the whole section on the Dumb and 
Blind Generation from the Markan context. To Luke the 
Parable of the Sower with its Interpretation and connected 
logia is simply a Markan section available to form an appro- 
priate close for his group of anecdotes illustrative of the two 
classes of hearers set forth in the closing parable of the dis- 
course on The Righteousness of Sons (6 46-- 49). In 7 1-8 3 
he groups a series of anecdotes derived mainly from S (the 
greater part is also found in Mt.), all tending to show. how 
aliens, sinners, the poor and despised, gladly received Jesus’ 
word. The Discourse in Parables, as far as the Sower and 
its interpretation and appended logia, is admirably adapted to 
complete this design, especially if the saying on Spiritual Kin 
is not used, as in Mark, to introduce the parable but trans- 
ferred to the close. But Luke has no use for the remaining 
Markan parables at this point, and makes very little of Mark’s 
idea (adopted by Matthew), that they were a means of hiding 
“the mystery of the kingdom of God” from the “outsiders.” 
However, Luke too shows a certain degree of affinity with 
Mark and Matthew in introducing at this point, after the 
choosing of the Twelve from the “great multitude” of followers 
(Lk. 6 12-19 = Mk. 3 7-12, 13-19), first, with Matthew, the 
Discourse on the Righteousness of Sons (Lk. 6 20-49 = Mt. 5 1— 
7 27), then a section to illustrate the separation between fruit- 
ful and unfruitful hearers (7 1—8 21). As we have seen, Luke 
takes the first half of this section from S (7 1-8 3), the second 
half from Mark (8 4—21), and having brought the theme to a 
rhetorical close by transposing the logion on Spiritual Kin 
from its place before to a place after the parable of the Sower 
(ΜΚ. 3 31-35 = Lk. 8 19-21), he continues to transcribe from 
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Mark down to the end of the Galilean ministry, omitting for 
reasons elsewhere explained the section dealing with the Gospel 
among the Gentiles (Mk. 6 45-8 26).’ 

The end of this division of Luke is very clearly marked at 
9 50, for manifestly with the words which follow: “And it came 
to pass when the days were well-nigh come that he should be 
received up, he stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem” a 
new division begins. 

For many chapters from this point Luke seems to drop 
Mark entirely. To the end of chapter 10 we have purely non- 
Markan material, largely Q, but not connected (unless for a 
few displaced logia) with the group concerned with the Blind 
and Dumb Generation (Mt. 11—12). Only when we reach 
11 14~36 do we find Luke again paralleling this section of Mark 
and Matthew. But he groups the material otherwise. In 1 1-13 
he has transcribed a Discourse on Prayer from 8, for most of 
which Matthew has found place in his first ‘sermon’ (6 9-13; 
77-11). Luke has changed the wording at the close from “give 
good things” (so Mt. 711) to “give the Holy Spirit”, and in 
so doing has supplied us with the key to his grouping. Down 
to the full stop at 1212, he is concerned with the Gift of the 
Spirit. (“He that blasphemeth against the Holy Spirit”... 
“The Holy Spirit shall teach you in that hour”.) To Luke the 
significance of the section comprising the Accusation ‘He 
Exorciseth by Beelzebub’, Jesus’ answer denouncing the Blind 
Generation, and the logion on Spiritual Kin lay in its record 
of opposition to the Spirit. Whether he found in 8 at this 
point the Woes on Pharisees and Scribes (11 37-54) and the 
Warning of Coming Persecution (12 1-9), or supplied them 
from some other connection because they seemed to him an 
appropriate addition to the Denunciation of the Blind Generation 
(11 29-36), we have yet to enquire. At least the evangelist has 
made clear his general motive in the grouping. All the more 
so that in 11 20, in spite of his predominant purpose, he has 
retained the authentic reading of 8S “the finger of God”, where 
Matthew substitutes “Spirit of God”. 


1 See Bacon, Gospel of Mark, 1925, p. 168 f. 
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However, the parallel is so unmistakable between Lk. 11 15—22 
and Mk. 322-27, that we are not surprised to find this paragraph 
of Mark omitted after Lk.619. On the other hand Luke makes 
almost the same supplements to Mark as we find in Matthew, and 
in coincident language (Lk. 11 14 = Mt. 12 22 ¢.; Lk. 11 1sb—20 = 
Mt. 12 27f.). The inference is unavoidable that both later 
evangelists are drawing from Mark’s original, even restoring 
the true setting (Exorcism of the Dumb Devil—omitted by 
Mark as needless for his parenthetic comparison). In coincident 
portions such as Mt. 12 25 = Lk. 1117 Luke thus enables us to 
identify the editorial changes of Mark. Particularly striking is 
the case of Mk. 3 28¢., which Matthew transcribes from Mark 
at this point, but combines with S. This appears from com- 
parison of Mt. 12 32 with Lk. 12 10. The latter verse is not 
drawn from Mark. Luke has merely permitted himself one of 
the transpositions in the order of S which he seems to have 
considered more allowable in discourse material than in the 
narrative of Mark. The logion on Blasphemy against the Spirit 
of God must be restored to the context of the Accusation ‘He 
Exorciseth by Beelzebub’ and must be interpreted in the light of 
the portion omitted by Mark but supplied coincidently by Matthew 
and Luke: “If I exorcize by the Spirit (Lk. ‘finger’) of God”. 

Much less easy to identify was the equivalence between 
Mark’s adapted version of the Jlogion on Spiritual Kin 
(Mk. ὃ 31-35 = Lk. 8 19-21) and that of S transcribed by Luke 
in 11 27f. No wonder he failed to notice the duplication and 
left the S form uncancelled, to our immense advantage. He 
allowed himself again, as already noted, a slight transposition, 
placing the parable of the Exorcized Demon with its sequel 
Spiritual Kin (11 24-28) immediately after the Charge ‘He 
Exorcizeth by Beelzebub’ (14-23) instead of after ver. 32 at the 
close of the discourse (so Mt. 12 38-45), because he took the 
saying about the Exorcized Demon in a literal sense. But the 
sequence of 11 27f. after 24-26 is certainly authentic. A third 
point of contact between Mark and the source Luke is now 
following is the logion on Inward Light (Mk. 4 21 = Lk. 8 16). 
Once more Luke has failed to observe (or at least to remove) 
the duplication 8 16 = 11 33. But here the case is altered. Two 
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sayings of quite different bearing about shedding light are here 
combined. The Markan logion about placing the lamp where 
its light will be of most service (Mk. 4 21 = Lk. 8 16 = 11 33) is 
applied by Mark to the saying about Hiding the Mystery of 
the Kingdom from “outsiders” (Mk. 4 11 f.; ef. 21-23). In 
Mt. 5 15 it is applied to the duty of setting an example of good 
works. Its utter lack of relation to the logion on Inward Light, 
or Singleness (that is, Liberality) of Judgment as the Condition 
of Spiritual Clarity (Lk. 11 34 = Mt. 6 221.) is made doubly 
apparent by the awkward attempt to bring the two together in 
ver. 36. Is this verse indeed from the skilful writer Luke? Or 
has some earlier hand attempted a combination of the two Q 
logia Mt. 5 15 = Lk. 11 33 and Mt. 6 22:1, - Lk. 11 34? Surely 
if Luke were responsible for the combination he would not have 
allowed the duplication between 8 16 and 11 33 to remain. 

A fourth point of contact occurs in the next verse of Mark, 
Mk. 4 22 = Lk. 817. Again Luke appears to have overlooked 
his previous transcription from Mark and transcribes the same 
logion from 8 in 12 2. The context, however, is utterly different. 
The agreement of Matthew with Luke on this point (Lk. 122 = 
Mt. 10 26) makes it obvious that Mark is responsible for the 
disconnection. The eschatological saying about the secrets of 
all hearts being revealed (cf. Rom. 2 16) may perhaps have come 
to the mind of Mark because of the eschatological turn he has 
given to the logion about the “coming” of the Lamp, but 
intrinsically it is wholly out of place in his setting. 

For the present we need not attempt to account for this 
series of contacts between Mk. and 8. We merely note for the 
ultimate task of reconstruction that all forms of the Synoptic 
tradition bring in at this point a differentiation between the 
worthy and unworthy following. Matthew follows Mark closely, 
but with large additions from ὃ. Luke in 7 1-8 21 uses first 
δ, then Mk., to construct a group descriptive of those who 
“hear and do the word of God.” His S material only partly 
coincides with Matthew’s (7 18-35 = Mt. 11 2-11, 16-19), but 
into this he interjects a displaced Q section (ver. 29 f. = Mt. 21 32) 
to sharpen the contrast between Pharisees and scribes on the 
one hand and “all the people” on the other. From Mark he 
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takes only the parable of the Sower and such portions of the 
connected material as bear upon the importance of hearing and 
bringing forth fruit. He closes with the logion on Spiritual 
Kin, in which Jesus takes as his true mother and brethren 
“these which hear the word of God and do it.” The pragmatic 
motive is apparent and has doubtless controlled in Luke’s 
selection of material also. But we must postpone the question 
of Lukan sources and redaction to revert to that of R™*. 

Both in the formation of a Discourse in Parables and in the 
attachment of it to the logion on Spiritual Kin as illustrative 
of how Jesus drew about him a body of worthy disciples 
repelling the light-minded and denouncing the aggressively 
hostile, Matthew is completely dominated by the conception of 
Mark, though he has freely supplemented from Q material. 
Chronologically he has placed the material of his third ‘book’ 
at the close of the Galilean ministry, continuing thenceforth 
the unbroken sequence of Mark from the Rejection in Nazareth 
(13 53-58 = Mk. 6 1-6) to the end. In this way he has largely 
counteracted the effects of Mark’s prolepsis of S material. 
However, he has clung stubbornly to the minor notes of Markan 
sequence in 12 46 and 13 1, thus binding together the two strands 
of his third ‘book’ into an artificial unity. Having already 
employed Mk. 4 35-5 43 in his second ‘book’, a change which 
“makes the sequel to the first stay at Capernaum what Mark 
makes the sequel to the second” (McNeile), he is able to proceed 
without further breach of Mark’s order. 

Luke is much less under the influence of Mark. He tran- 
scribes Mk. 4 12 in abbreviated form, omitting the clause “lest 
they should repent and be forgiven,” but reserves the use of 
the Isaian proof-text as a whole for the conclusion of his 
second treatise (Acts 28 26 f.), where its application is far more 
acceptable. For the Markan formation of a Discourse in 
Parables Luke has so little interest that he brings the dis- 
course to a close after the interpretation of the first parable 
with the Markan form of the logion on Spiritual Kin, omitting . 
entirely the second parable and leaving the third to stand at 
a later point in its Q form and context. However, the fact 
that Luke also uses the parable of the Sower to form the 
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climax of a group whose object seems to be the contrasting of 
fruitful and unfruitful hearers, in line with the closing parable 
of the discourse on The Righteousness of Sons, goes to show 
that the common source (S) had some similar motive. The 
notion of Mark (adopted by Matthew but not by Luke) that 
the parables were riddles, an enigmatic method of teaching 
employed by Jesus for the purpose of “hiding the mystery 
of the kingdom” from the “outsiders,” may reasonably be 
ascribed to the apologetic theory of the Roman evangelist him- 
self, with or without suggestion from Rom. 11 s—10. Matthew’s 
expansion of the theme to include all that he can find of 
Markan or other material showing the bitter opposition between 
Jesus and the unbelieving elements of Judaism may, or may 
not, have formed part of the S connection. But the intrinsic 
adaptation of the parable of the Sower to a situation where 
separation is made between such as “hear and do the will” 
and such as reject it, the manifest artificiality of the Markan 
order, which attaches two further parables of somewhat different 
type after the multitude have dispersed, after the inner circle 
have gathered about Jesus for explanations, and various logia 
have been cited, finally the successive contacts of Mark with 
elements of S and Q from 3 20-- 4 34, all go to show a certain 
primary connection. The closing words of the parable (Mk. 49, 
repeated in ver. 23) “He that hath ears to hear let him hear” 
seem intended to reenforce its application and have no little 
affinity with the theme of the Q material Matthew and Luke 
agree in prefixing, Denunciation of the Evil Generation blind 
and deaf to the signs of divine redemption. Matthew’s location 
of the Q legion “But blessed are your eyes for they see, and 
your ears for they hear” etc. cannot well be original, it is 
true, because the reference to things longed for by “prophets 
and kings” (Mt. “righteous men”) shows that the speaker has 
in mind the evidences of God’s redemptive work as in 11 4f, 
but it adds to the evidence that the source contained at this 
point some antithesis between Wisdom’s children who receive the 
message and the spiritually blind and dumb who reject God’s 
messengers and vainly clamor for “a sign from heaven”. Beyond 
this possibility of original connection in 8 we cannot yet proceed. 
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2. Mk. 4 1-35 = Mt. 13 1-35 = Lk. 8 4-18 (10 23 £.; 13 18-21). 


The parable of the Sower (Mk. 41-9 = Mt. 131-9 = 
Lk. 8 4-8) supplies one of the best possible examples of tran- 
scription from Mark quite unaffected in the case of Matthew 
by any extraneous parallel, in the case of Luke almost wholly 
so. Matthew reproduces almost verbally. As above noted he 
has made the connection closer in ver. 1 and slightly abbreviated 
in ver. 3, 7 and 8. His other changes merely improve the style. 
Luke cancels the whole graphic setting of Mk. 4 1-3 with no 
better substitute than the commonplace “And when a great 
crowd was gathering, besides those who came to him from 
every city, he said in parable”. The obvious reason is that he 
has already given the graphic setting (from S$?) in 5 1-3. His 
estimate of the reliability of Mark in such descriptive matter 
appears to be considerably lower than that of some moderns. 

In the following section of Mark giving the disciples’ question 
about the parables (plural) Luke changes the form of the 
question to correspond with the second answer (Mk. 4 13-20 = 
Lk. 8 11-15). His other changes are for the most part slight 
abbreviations and improvements of style. Matthew changes 
the ambiguous “asked of him the parables” in accordance 
with the sense of Mark’s first answer (Mk. 4111.) and proceeds 
to make several drastic changes. Of these the transfer of 
ver. 12 from the end of the group of appended logia in 
Mk. 4 21-25 may be counted a mere stylistic improvement. 
The rest of the group Matthew had already given in 5 15; 
10 26 and 7 2. This logion he also gives in its S connection 
(25 29) apparently overlooking the fact that he had already 
transcribed it from Mark in 13 12. More significant doctrin- 
ally is the minute change of ἵνα to ὅτι in ver. 13, which removes 
the harshness of the representation that the truth was pur- 
posely concealed. But it is perhaps a later hand (though too 
early to affect the textual transmission) which adds ver. 14f., 
taking the text exactly from LXX as in Acts 28 26¢. 

The most important change of all is the addition of ver. 16 f. 
= Lk. 10 23¢., sharpening the contrast between the Twelve and 
the dumb and blind “outsiders”. As already noted Matthew’s 
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location of the saying cannot be original, but that of Luke is 
not wholly satisfactory. The things which prophets and kings 
longed to witness can only be the redemptive blessings appealed 
to in Jesus’ answer to the Messengers of John (Mt. 11 28. = 
Lk. 7 is@.). Its true sense would appear if located after 
Mt. 11 19 = Lk. 7 35, but the location in Lk. 10 21-24 only 
preserves its connection with the logion on the “hiding of the 
mystery”. The latter logion does in fact appear in this con- 
nection in various forms: Mt. 11 25-27 = Lk. 10 21f.; for 
Mk. 4 11f. is only a variant of the same. 

The interpretation of the parable (Mt. 13 1s—23 = Mk. 4 13-20 
= Lk.8 11-15) is a further example of transcription from Mark 
entirely unaffected by outside influence in either Matthew or 
Luke. At the beginning (Mt. 13 18 = Mk. 4 18:1. = Lk. 8 11) 
each forms a slightly different connection, the context being 
different. Thereafter we have the usual slight abbreviation and 
stylistic improvement. Otherwise the copy is made verbatim. 

The appended logia of Mk. 421-25 are cancelled by Matthew 
because given elsewhere in their Q context. As already noted 
Mt. 13 12 = Mk. 4 25 is a slight exception in that R™t has 
transposed instead of cancelling it, its Q context (Mt. 25 29 = 
Lk. 19 26) being much later. Luke also fails to notice his 
double employment of this, and in addition that of the logion 
Mk. 4 21 both in 8 16 and 11 33. But the forced interweaving 
of the latter with the unrelated logion on Inward Light (11 34) 
is not ascribable to the same editor who so shortly before, in 
8 16, had transcribed it from Mark. We must therefore infer 
that Rik found the interweaving in this case already existing 
and simply transcribed 11 33f. as he found it. The same is 
doubtless true of Mk. 4 22 = Lk. 817 = 122. Finding the 
logion in its S context in the latter passage Luke simply tran- 
scribed it as it stood, not noticing his previous transcription 
of the same from Mark. Thus of the five appended logia of 
Mk. 21, 22, 23, 24 and 25 the only two which Luke recognizes as 
paralleled in his non-Markan sources are ver. 23 = ver. 9 and 
ver. 24 = Mt. 7 2 = Lk. 6 38. Matthew cancels all but one. 
As a rule duplication is much more common in Matthew than 
in Luke. 
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At this point Luke brings his transcription from Mark to 
a close by inserting the logion on Spiritual Kin, slightly 
transposed from before the parable. Matthew continues. But 
his version of the second parable varies so widely from the 
Markan that many refuse to admit a common origin. As 
Luke is here silent we have but one means of answering the 
question whether the difference is indeed due to difference of 
source, or whether R™t has taken unusual liberties with the 
text of Mark. We must decide by what we can discover of 
the interests, aims and practice of R™+ in parallel cases. If 
we find other passages of his Gospel similar in interest which 
appear to have been similarly treated, an a priori probability 
can be established that the differences from Mark are redac- 
tional. If in addition the special phrases, style, and vocabulary 
characteristic of this evangelist are found here in marked 
accumulation, the case will admit of little further doubt, we 
shall have in hand an important key, an open sesame not to 
this problem alone, but to a whole series of similar problems 
throughout the Gospel. Whence, then, does Matthew obtain 
his parable of the Tares in the Wheat? 

In Mk. 4 26—29 we have, in the same relative place, a com- 
paratively brief parable closely related in character and bear- 
ing to that of Jas. 5 7, an exhortation to patient waiting for 
divine deliverance by the example of the husbandman, whose 
quiet faith in the processes of nature keeps him from the 
hurry and worry of the “murmurers” who cannot wait for the 
Lord’s harvest day. Its proper designation, therefore, both in 
Mark and James would be The Patient Husbandman. The 
Epistle of James is in fact distinguished by its many points 
of contact with the logia of ὃ. This parable, if derived from 
S, would furnish an appropriate answer to the Demand for a 
Sign from Heaven. For whether originally connected or not 
with the parable of the Sower, so strangely separated from 
it in Mark by the digression of ver. 10—25, it is quite in line 
with the teaching of Jesus regarding divine intervention. It 
might stand appropriately in the context of Lk. 17 20-18 8, 
or of the parable of the Entrusted Talents (Mt. 25 14-30 = 
Lk. 19 12-27), whose close is the logion “From him that hath 
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not”, which here appears prefixed in Mk. 4 25. Its moral is: 
Have faith in God. Fear not, little flock, it is the decree of 
your Father to give you the kingdom. Signs from heaven are 
not needful for you, because you rest on One whose word 
“Seedtime and harvest shall not fail” has been verified through 
all the generations since Noah, and has its application also in 
the moral world. If the parable of the Sower follows well as 
a sequel to the Denunciation of the Evil Generation that has 
turned a deaf ear to God’s messengers, the parable of the 
Patient Husbandman is equally pertinent after the Demand of 
a Sign from Heaven. 

The parable of the Tares in the Wheat which in Mt. 13 24-30 
occupies the place of Mark’s parable of the Patient Husband- 
man deals with another subject, a subject as remote from 
Jesus’ concern as it is peculiarly dear to our first evangelist, 
the danger of the Church from the teachers of ἀνομία, This 
subject has led R™t to a complete alteration of that section 
of the discourse on the Righteousness of sons which in 
Lk. 6 43—46 immediately precedes the final parable on hearing 
and doing the word. In Luke the test of genuine righteousness 
is that “bearing of good fruit” which can come from nothing 
else than whole-hearted goodness, the spontaneous outflow of 
kindness of heart, as vines and fruit-trees yield their natural 
product. This is the logical application of the discourse, im- 
possible to place otherwise than as it stands in Luke between 
the exhortation to follow the loving-kindness of the Father in 
heaven (6 27~42 = Mt. 5 39-48; 7 1-5) and the closing parable 
on Hearing and Doing (6 47-49 = Mt. 7 24-27). We witness 
a characteristic transformation of it in Mt. 7 15-23 where the 
mention of “good fruits” as the test of righteousness leads to 
a typical warning against the teachers of ἀνομία, who are to 
be known by their lack of “good works”. Beginning with a 
general warning against the depredations of the “false prophets 
which come unto you in sheep’s clothing but inwardly are 
ravening wolves”, R™+ first applies in its Q setting the test 
which he afterwards repeats with special application to the 
scribes in 12 33. Next he combines with the Warning against 
Profession without Practice (Mt. 7 21 = Lk. 6 46) the warning 
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of Lk. 13 26f. against reliance on special favor with the mes- 
sianic Judge, transforming it into a definite depiction of the 
Judgment in the last day by Jesus himself seated on the throne, 
as in the closing Judgment scene, 25 31-46, declaring (contrary 
to Mk. 9 38—40) to those who have exorcized and done miracles 
in his name without belonging to the body of true disciples: 
“Depart from me, ye that work avouia” (Lk. ἀδικία). 

This is only the beginning of R™*’s special supplements in 
denunciation of the false teachers. The denunciation of the 
scribes in 12 22-32 gives another opportunity, as above noted, 
to threaten judgment to come against those whose evil words 
are the fruit of an evil nature (12 33-37). Next come the twin 
parables of the Tares in the Wheat and the Worthless Fish 
added to the Markan Discourse in Parables. The former is 
even supplied with a special Interpretation in ver. 36-43, to 
make sure the reader shall not mistake the application. Lastly, 
among the warnings against “false Christs and false prophets” 
in the Markan Doom- chapter (Mk. 13 5—s = Mt. 24 4-8) Rmt 
inserts a special addition in ver. 10-12 predicting the stumbling 
and apostasy of the last times because “many false prophets 
shall arise and lead many astray, and because of the multiplication 
of ἀνομία the love of the many shall grow cold”. R™* certainly 
does not leave the attentive reader in the dark regarding his 
own particular béte noire. 

Neither need we be in the dark regarding his special mode 
of combating this danger, nor the style and phraseology dis- 
tinctive of his warnings. 

R™ contends against the “false teachers who pervert the 
precepts of the Lord to their own lusts” after the sledge-hammer 
style of Jude. Objurgation, denunciation and threats of everlast- 
ing fire reserved for the Devil and his angels are his weapons 
of argument. Favorite phrases drawn from the logia of his 
sources are repeated in stereotyped fashion and directed against 
those who in the great Judgment are found wanting in the 
“good works” which constitute his uncompromising standard of 
“righteousness” (δικαιοσύνη in this sense is exclusively Matthean). 
For “good works” are the test of discipleship (25 30, 31-46), 
as well as the means of spreading the gospel (5 16). In this 
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“righteousness”, which consists in teaching and doing the 
commandments of Jesus (19 17f.; 28 20), the Christian must 
“exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees”. His 
first aim must be God’s kingdom (a treasure laid up in heaven) 
and His “righteousness” (6 33), by which Matthew intends not 
so much the gift as the verdict of God. For this “righteousness” 
is not done before men to be seen of them but before the eyes 
of Him who seeth in secret. It merits, therefore, that heavenly 
reward which is the one object worthy of human. endeavor 
(6 1, 4, 6, 18, 19 8.). This, for Matthew, is the narrow way that 
leads to life. The great danger to be guarded against is the 
teaching of the “false prophets” (7 13-23). 

As above noted the false teachers are to be known by their 
lack of “good fruits”. They profess the name of Christ, and 
claim great gifts of prophecy, exorcism, and miracle, but are 
not really his, and in the Judgment will be bidden by him to 
“begone” as workers of ἀνομία. The phrase is borrowed from 
S (cf. Lk. 13 261.) but conformed in this significant word ἀνομία 
(Lk. ἀδικία) to the LXX (Ps. 6 9). For the question of proven- 
ance it is worth noting that the Nazarene Gospel (τὸ ᾿Ιουδαικόν 
in 3) and II Clement 45 give the same logion in widely variant 
form, but with the same application and the same conformation 
to LXX. 

The heavenly reward which Matthew’s first ‘sermon’ makes 
the sole aim of the Christian (6 19 #. after 1-18) is again em- 
phasized at the close of the second ‘book’ (10 40-42); but as 
only the Twelve are here concerned, the “false prophets” and 
“workers of avouia” receive no attention. In Book iii, however, 
this omission is amply compensated. The theme of the good 
tree bearing good fruit returns in 12 33-37 ἃ propos of the 
scribes who have spoken evil out of their evil hearts. R™t’s 
vocabulary of “the day of judgment” (36) and his Q phrases of 
denunciation (“offspring of vipers” ver. 34; cf. 3 7 = Lk. 37 and 
23 33) begin to find scope. But it is not until the subject of 
false teaching is reached in the parable of the Tares in the 
Wheat (13 24-30) and especially in its Interpretation (36-43) 
and the companion parable of the Worthless Fish (47-50), that 
R™t displays their full capacity. In the parable itself the 
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gathering of the tares into bundles to be burned while the 
wheat is “gathered into my garner” may be suggested, like the 
cutting of the barren tree, by the warning of the Baptist 
(Mt. 3 12 = Lk. 317), but in the Interpretation the Q phrases 
begin to abound. Here we meet first “the end of the world” 
(ver. 39, repeated in 40 ani 49, 24 3 and 28 20, exclusively 
Matthean), then “workers of ἀνομία" already noted (ver. 41), 
then “cast them into the furnace of fire” (ver. 42, repeated in 
ver. 50), then (from 8 12 = Lk. 13 28,’ a great favorite) “there 
shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth.” At the close 
(ver. 41) the clause from Mk. 49, 23 = Lk. 88 and 14 35 = 
Mt. 13 9 seems to be added from pure love of phrase-making 
(cf. 11 15). 

R™t’s fondness for the rewards and punishments of the world 
to come and the scenes of the Day of Judgment (a Matthean 
expression), when “the Son of Man shall sit upon the throne 
of his glory” hardly needs further illustration. Still we may 
add his supplements to Mark in 16 27 = Mk. 8 38 extended by 
his quotation from Ps. 72 13 “and then shall he render to every 
man according to his works”. But the characteristic is still 
further emphasized by the position given to his supplements. 
Every one of his five ‘sermons’ closes on this keynote, Reward 
and Punishment on the basis of a man’s works. We have seen 
how this is the case in 7 13-27, with special warning against 
the teachers of “lawlessness”. The second ‘sermon’ ends on 
the same note of “reward”. The third has besides its parable 
of the Tares an elaborate extension in ver. 36—50, given wholly 
to this one subject, the priceless Reward of the kingdom (Hid 
Treasure, Goodly Pearl) and the Separation of Righteous from 
Wicked in the Judgment (Interpretation of Tares, Sorting of 
the Fish). The fourth ‘sermon’ (on Right Treatment of Brethren) 
closes with the elaborate depiction of the fate of the Unforgiving 
Servant “delivered to the tormentors” (18 23-35). The last 


1 The phrase is appropriate only to its Q context, where the excluded 
“sons of the kingdom” gnash their teeth with rage and envy when they 
see aliens taking their place at the banquet table, but is applied by 
Rmt to descriptions of eternal punishment in general in 1342, 50; 2213; 
2451 and 25 80. 
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‘sermon,’ wholly devoted to eschatology, piles one picture of 
the judgment upon another, and after exhausting material of 
this type supplied by the evangelist’s sources, closes with his 
own conception of the Last Judgment. 

For Mt. 25 31-46 is quite improperly spoken of as a “ parable”. 
The comparison “as a shepherd separateth sheep from goats” 
is merely incidental, and no more justifies the depiction of the 
Judgment of the Son of Man being called a parable than the 
phrase “so as no fuller on earth can whiten” justifies the 
application of the term to the Transfiguration vision. The 
grandiose scene with which the Gospel closes its series of 
‘sermons’ of Jesus paints “the end of the world” as R™+ sees 
it. The paragraph derives little more than the phrase “Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the least of these my brethren ye did 
it unto me” from authentic sources, a phrase already used for 
substance in Mt. 10 42, where it forms part of the expansion 
of Mk. 9 37, 41. The rest is just the evangelist’s own expectation 
of the Coming to Judgment of the Son of Man, depicted as 
closely as he can to his expectation of what must actually take 
place. In short R™ here speaks out his whole mind and heart 
as regards the gospel message. And he speaks it out not merely 
in the mode characteristic of him, but in phraseology so stereo- 
typed as to leave no question of its origin. All his five ‘sermons’ 
close with these characteristic editorial supplements. 

To show that these supplements at the close of the five 
‘sermons’, especially the third, are indeed from the hand of 
R™t, and no other, we must take account also of supplements 
within the substance of a parable or similar teaching where a 
parallel version enables us clearly to define the nature and 
limits of his editorial activity; for comparison on the smaller 
scale between transcript and original will furnish a measure of 
R™t’s capacity, limitations and sense of propriety. 

A well known example is the parable of the Slighted In- 
vitation (Mt. 22 1-14 = Lk. 14 15-24). So wide is the divergence 
in this case that many critics question the identity of the two, 
or at least suggest that the Matthean supplement concerning 
the man without the wedding garment may be an independent 
parable not elsewhere known, which Matthew has found and 
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united to that of the Slighted Invitation. Part of the divergence 
is demonstrably due to Luke, but Luke’s slighter changes do not 
now concern us. In the body of the parable little question 
exists regarding the Matthean addition of verses 6f., which 
fail to appear in Luke. The added traits are incongruous with 
the picture, they treat the parable as allegory, and they betray 
a desire to connect it with the fate of Jerusalem in the year 70. 
Ill treatment and murder of servants whose only offense is that 
they bring an invitation to dinner is not an occurrence known 
to human psychology. Also the sending forth of “armies” to 
destroy such unmannerly guests and to “burn up their city” 
may reasonably be classed as a cruel and unusual form of 
punishment. It has its explanation, and its only real explanation, 
in the desire of R™ to turn the parable he is transcribing into 
an allegory predicting the calamity which befell the Jews at the 
hands of the Romans in consequence of their rejection of the 
gospel message. 

What then shall we say to the supplement cf R™+ at the 
_ end of the same parable, equally absent from the Lukan form 
and equally incongruous? Here we encounter precisely the 
same allegorization of the parable, the same reflection of later 
conditions, and, in addition, support of a favorite interest of 
R™ in phraseology which we can now begin to identify as 
characteristic of this particular evangelist. It is not congruous 
with the picture that the guest swept in willynilly from the 
street-crossings should be expected to have on a wedding garment. 
Moreover, if he must expiate his unpreparedness the “king” 
certainly inflicts a cruel and unusual form of punishment by 
directing his servants to “bind him hand and foot and cast him 
forth into the outer darkness”. The refrain “there shall be 
the weeping and the gnashing of teeth’ repeated fiye times in 
Matthew (13 42, 50; 2213; 2451; 25 30) besides its occurrence 
in the original Q context (8 12 = Lk. 13 28), is appropriate to 
describe the rage of the “sons of the kingdom” as they see 
their places taken by aliens, but here, combined with its com- 
panion phrase “cast him into the outer darkness,” repeated 
from Mt. 812 = Lk. 13 28 here and again in 25 30, it serves 
only to depict R™’s stereotyped conception of future punishment. 
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In short the phraseology, the special emphasis on good works 
as the only salvation in the day of judgment, and the features 
of the punishment inflicted, combine with the absence of the 
supplement from Luke, and the incongruity with the parable 
picture, to prove the closing supplement to the parable of the 
Slighted Invitation, as well as the insertion of ver. 6 f., a personal 
contribution from the hand of R™, 

With this example of Matthean redaction before us, let us 
return to the Parable of the Tares. Professor Arthur Wright 
in his comment ad loc. (Greek Synopticon®, p. 221) defends the 
view that the trait which differentiates this parable from its 
Markan parallel, the Patient Husbandman (Mt. 13 24-30 = 
Mk. 4 26-29), viz, the sowing of evil seed in the field, is not a 
new feature added by R™*, but that the Tares in the Wheat 
is an independent and authentic parable of Jesus, preserved by 
no other evangelist. He accounts for the incongruity by the 
statement: “Though our Lord’s parables, as a general rule, 
are perfectly true to nature, there are cases where the spiritual 
thought is uppermost to the neglect of the natural. This is 
one of them.” The other alleged instances of incongruity are 
not specified, but it is safe to say that they consist of precisely 
those which we have just adduced from the Matthean version 
of the Slighted Invitation, or similar material which Professor 
Wright classes as authentic, but which we (for this in addition 
to other important reasons) hold to be likewise supplements of 
R™t, The incongruity is as apparent in the case of the sowing 
of tares in a neighbor’s field as in the instances previously cited. 
The parable of the Patient Husbandman is one of several 
instances where R™+ allegorizes by the insertion of incongruous 
traits to make the parable fit the later experiences of the Church. 
In the case of the Tares in the Wheat the added allegorizing 
trait has the special interest characteristic of R™*, and in 
addition the stereotyped phraseology borrowed from Q which 
this evangelist habitually employs for similar purposes. It is in 
fact so heaped up in this parable and its accompanying special 
interpretation (ver. 36-43) that toward the end scarcely a line 
appears not thus constructed. We adduce only “things that 
cause stumbling and they that work avouia”, “cast them into 
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the furnace of fire”, “there shall be the weeping and the gnashing 
of teeth” “the righteous shall shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father”, “He that hath ears let him hear”. 
On these grounds we cannot hesitate to assign to the individual 
hand of R™t the incongruous trait which differentiates the 
Matthean form of the second parable in the Discourse in 
Parables from the Markan. So far from there being hesitation 
on the part of early evangelists to alter or add to the sacred 
utterances of Jesus, early evangelists of Jewish training, as 
Rmt very obviously was (cf. 1352), are keenly alive to the 
distinction made by the Synagogue between halachic and 
haggadic teaching. The mashal, or parable, is typically haggadic. 
The liberty of the teacher in such material is bounded only by 
the rule: “Let all things be done unto edification.” And early 
church teachers avail themselves repeatedly of this liberty. 
The gospel cited by Eusebius in his Theophania (Mai, Nova 
Patr. Bibl. TV, 1, p. 155) as “written in Hebrew script” expands 
the parable of the Entrusted Talents (Mt. 25 14-30 = Lk. 19 12-27) 
by an added feature showing the punishment of the servant 
who “devoured his master’s substance with harlots and flute- 
players” (cf. Lk. 1513). The Nazarene Gospel (perhaps the same 
writing) expands the story of the Rich Enquirer (Mt. 19 16-30 = 
Mk. 10 17-31) by a colloquy aiming to show that the enquirer’s 
claim to have “kept the law and the prophets” was false, since 
he had not given alms of his abundance. It had also a story 
of “another rich man” prefixed to this, doubtless of similar 
bearing. It is therefore a misstatement of the case to maintain 
that our canonical evangelists must have refrained from elabor- 
ation of the parables because they show unusual care to tran- 
scribe exactly the Master’s utterances when reporting teachings 
not belonging to the category of illustrative fiction. 
Consideration of the parable of the Tares and the question 
whether its variation from the parable of the Patient Husbandman 
in Mark is due to recasting by R™ or to his substitution of 
another source at this point has led us to anticipate in some 
measure the discussion of later elements in Matthew’s Discourse 
in Parables. The interpretation of the Tares subjoined in 
ver. 36-43 could hardly be separated from the parable itself. 
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But before passing to our third division, the portion of the 
Discourse appended after the conclusion of Mark’s parallel 
report, we have still to deal with the parable of the Mustard- 
seed (Mt. 13 314. = Mk. 4 30-32 = Lk. 13 18f.), that of the 
Leaven (Mt. 13 33 = Lk. 13 20 f.), and the closing summary 
Mt. 13 344.— Mk. 4 34f. There being practically no dispute 
among critics as to the dependence of Matthew on Mark 
throughout this material save for the slight modification of the 
language of Mark by assimilation to S in the Mustard-seed, 
and the addition of the Leaven after it because of the colloc- 
ation of the pair in δ, little remains to be said. The motive 
for the modification of language is chiefly stylistic, that for the 
inclusion of the additional parable is partly further illustration 
of the topic to make up a total of four parables addressed to 
the multitude and three to the Twelve (4 + 3 = 7), partly 
fidelity to the source. R™ further exhibits his interest in 
Scripture fulfilments by attaching a quotation of his own in 
ver. 35, though if the reading “spoken through Jsaiah the 
prophet” be correct, not without blundering in his reference. 


3: Mt. 13 36-52. 


Rm completes his version of the Discourse in Parables by 
attaching a section quite unparalleled elsewhere. The Inter- 
pretation of the parable of the Tares (ver. 36—43) we have al- 
ready considered in substance, agreeing with the majority of 
critics that it is purely the redactor’s own work, exemplifying 
in high degree his peculiarities of motive, method and language. 
For the closer determination of these characteristics the para- 
graph is highly important. On the question of source it gives 
no aid. 

Availing himself of the situation created by ver. 36a (a method 
imitated from Mark) Matthew now attaches three parables 
intended for the Twelve only. These, accordingly, require no 
interpretation, although the lesson contemplated in that of the 
Sorting of the Fish (ver. 47—50) is still so near the evangelist’s 
heart that he cannot forbear to explain how the principle will 
be carried out “in the end of the world” (ver. 49f.). The phrase- 
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ology of these last two verses is so unmistakably that of R™t 
(see above, p. 23, for “the end of the world”, “cast into the 
furnace of fire”, “there shall be the weeping and the gnashing 
of teeth”) that their composition by him is generally admitted. 
But conservative scholars are slow to admit that the actual 
comparisons of “the kingdom of heaven” to hid treasure (ver. 44), 
a costly pearl (ver. 45f.), and a net full of fish of various sorts, 
could have been supplied by the evangelist personally, without 
the use of any written source. 

To determine the limits of R™’s capacity in this line we have 
already adduced his supplements to the parable of the Slighted 
Invitation. We have also called attention to his disposition, 
evinced in every one of the five ‘sermons’, to append at the 
close some further teaching along the particular lines of Reward 
and Punishment in the “end of the world”, warning against 
the inroads of false teaching, and (as we may now add) the 
duty of forgiveness to one’s fellow-man in order to secure mercy 
in the day of Judgment. The parable of the Unmerciful Servant, 
appended at the close of Matthew’s next ‘sermon’ (18 23—35), 
illustrates the interest last named, and is at the same time an 
example of the degree of originality to be expected from the 
evangelist; for surely the parable does nothing more than ex- 
pand the figure in the Lord’s Prayer (Mt. 6 12 = Lk. 114), a 
teaching already commented on by him there in a characteristic 
addition (6 14f.; cf. Ecclus. 28 1-7). Nor can it be maintained 
that more of originality is required to turn the comparison of 
heavenly reward to “treasure laid up in heaven” (Mt. 620 = 
Lk. 12 33) into the parable of Treasure hid in the Field (13 44), 
or the pearls reserved for the worthy of Mt. 67 into the parable 
of the Costly Pearl. The morality of the former parable is by 
no means unimpeachable, even if we restrict its teaching to the 
main point: Make it your sole aim to secure at all costs the 
superior rewards of the heavenly inheritance (cf. Mt. 6 18, 19, 
22f., 24). That of the latter, it is true, does not call upon us to 
close our eyes to any distinctly immoral act on the part of the 
agent presented as an example, but its general level is no higher. 
Such purely utilitarian motives for “righteousness” accord but 
ill with the teaching “He that would save his life shall lose it, 
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and he that will lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s shall 
save it unto life eternal”. Both motive and teaching in the case 
of these two brief parables point to the evangelist himself as 
their creator, and, as we have seen, neither calls for any origin- 
ality of thought transcending his very limited capacity. 

Almost the same must be said of the last parable of the 
group. The Parable of the Unsorted Fish inculcates with spe- 
cial emphasis the lesson our evangelist has nearest at heart by 
applying to the classic comparison of the disciples’ work as 
“fishers of men” (Mk. 117 = Mt. 419 = Lk. 5 10) the same 
qualification as before in the case of the comparison of it to 
the sowing of seed, a qualification evoked by later experience 
of heresy. As we have seen, the closing verses (ver. 49 f.) of the 
paragraph are unmistakably from R™*, if only because of their 
phraseology. Verses 47f. have the same derivation because of 
their motive, their position and their relation to the work of 
R™t in ver. 24-30 and 36-43. This parable too calls for no 
originality beyond the most mediocre. Its standpoint and in- 
terest alike are those of the evangelist, not those of Jesus as 
otherwise known. 

Few will claim for the closing Summary (sometimes counted 
as an eighth in the series of parables of the kingdom, though 
it lacks the distinctive Matthean formula “The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto”) any higher origin than the evangelist’s 
own motive and conception. Verses 51f. are of editorial origin, 
like the rest of the appended material from the point where 
Mark was left behind. In the whole of Mt. 13 36-52 there is not 
a line which suggests a source outside R™’s very limited range 
of thought. The addition of these seventeen verses supplies 
little enough to enlarge our conception of the teaching of Jesus; 
but it is all the more invaluable as a self-portraiture of the 
Nazarene evangelist. His interests and motives, his conceptions 
of the gospel and its foes, his methods and style of composition 
are here clearly exemplified. It remains only to carry to com- 
pletion in the minuter study of his vocabulary that partial view 
of his style which can be gained by observing his tendency, al- 
ready so conspicuous, to phrase-making. Our determination of 
the characteristics of R™+ from the structure, style, and interests 
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of his third book will then have reached its goal. It will be no 
small contribution to the extrication of the underlying source 
or sources, if we can thus refine away the incrustations of later 
ecclesiasticism, and lay bare the more primitive records of Jesus’ 


life and teaching. 


Standard philological commentaries on Matthew such as 
Klostermann’s, Zahn’s, or McNeile’s define for us with greater 
or less exactitude the peculiarities of diction characteristic of 
our first evangelist. By the further use of New Testament 
grammars and concordances tables can be constructed on the 
plan of Professor B.S. Easton’s in his admirable recent com- 
mentary on Luke, showing the distinctive diction and vocabulary 
of the evangelist. Such word studies are indispensable, but are 
always dry and sometimes misleading. They would be obviously 
out of place in a study exempli gratia of a mere section of the 
Gospel. Not merely the third ‘book’ but the entire Gospel of 
Matthew must be carefully sifted with this object in view, 
especially the unique prefatory chapters on the Birth and In- 
fancy, and the narrative Epilogue introduced by the fifth and 
last rubric (26 1). But such word studies lose half their value 
when they degenerate into mere word-counting. Of how much 
use is it to know how many times the word “throne” and the 
word “glory” occurs in Matthew as compared with other parts 
of the New Testament? But if we note that they occur together 
in the technical rabbinic phrase “the throne of glory,” and ob- 
serve further that R™+* alone associates it habitually with the 
title “the Son of Man” in his representations of the last judg- 
ment (19 28; 25 31), precisely as in Daniel and Enoch, this same 
“throne of glory” being one of the seven preexistent things 
which talmudic teaching represents as stored up along with 
“repentance’’, “heaven” and “hell” for the great Day of Judg- 
ment “in the end of the world”, if in addition we notice that. 
this peculiar trait in R™’s conception of “the Son of Man” 
forms part of a whole series of descriptions of this great Day 
of Judgment with its rewards and penalties specially character- 
istic of Matthew, then the occurrences of the words “throne” 
and “glory” in Matthew begin to take on significance. 
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It is for this reason that the phrase-making of R™* is of 
more significance than the number of occurrences of particular 
words, and has been treated separately in our discussion. In- 
deed even the stereotyped phrases are not in most cases strictly 
peculiar to R™t, because they appear to be mere repetitions of 
expressions or clauses which occur singly in the sources. “The 
end of the world” may be called strictly Matthean so far as 
the New Testament is concerned, but the phrase was unquestion- 
ably current in contemporary rabbinic teaching. The phrase “He 
that hath ears let him hear”, the epithet ὀλιγόπιστος (from 
Mt. 6 30 = Lk, 12 28 imitated in 1431), and the use of καὶ ἐγένετο 
in the five times repeated rubric (imitated from 7 28 = Lk. 71,8 
text) are stereotyped from R™’s sources. Elsewhere, with one 
exception, he avoids the Semitic form of connection so extra- 
ordinarily common in Luke. His formula “The kingdom of 
heaven is like” is an other example of this phrase-making bent, 
for in the series of parables it frequently does violence to the 
meaning and has to be taken in an accommodated sense. Here 
again the change from “kingdom of God” found in the parallels 
is not uniformly carried through. In four instances R™* found 
this impossible without doing violence to the manifest meaning 
implied in the context—a proof that his conception of “the 
kingdom of heaven” is not always the same as that of “kingdom 
of God” in his sources. In point of fact in such parables as 
the Hid Treasure and the Costly Pearl the phrase “kingdom 
of heaven” is manifestly used by R™ as equivalent to “reward 
in heaven”, quite a different sense from that reflected in many 
certainly authentic logia. As regards the phrases coined from 
the S parable of the Haifshut Door (Lk. 13 23-29 = Mt. 7 134, 
22f., 811f, and 25 10-12), “Depart from me, ye that work ~ 
ἀνομία" (Lk. ἀδικία), “cast into the outer darkness”, “there 
shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth”, with others 
similar, coined from other sections of S, we have spoken already 
at sufficient length. 

There remain the strictly “Matthean” words and expressions 
which only such tabulation as already described will fully reveal. 
Examples are the use of “kingdom of heaven” as equivalent 
to “reward in heaven,” already spoken of; “righteousness” in 
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the sense of meritorious action, as in the section on Pharisaic 
“righteousness” interjected in Mt. 6 1-18 between the exhort- 
ations to imitate the goodness of God and to avoid censorious- 
ness, which in Lk. 6 27—42 are continuous; redundant ἄνθρωπος 
found in 11 19 = Lk. 7 34 but repeated by R™* in 13 28, 45, 52; 
18 23; 29 1; 21 33; 22 2. The cases will not be tabulated here for 
reasons already stated, but a general principle may be laid 
down to govern our interpretation of such statistics. Two con- 
siderations are vital: a) the relation of the term or expression 
which mere statistics show to be numerically distinctive to the 
dominant ideas reflected in the evangelist’s work as a whole; 
b) the location of the salient terms and phrases. The heaping 
up in some limited section of a great number of distinctively 
“Matthean” expressions is of course a more important matter 
than the mere occurrence of a given term a given number of 
times in the Gospel as a whole, especially when the paragraph 
thus characterized stands in a salient position, or evinces by its 
interest and motive the special proclivities of the editor. 


The three articles now brought to a close on the redaction 
of Mt. 11-13 are intended to serve the purpose of illustration 
rather than determination of ultimate results. Something, it is 
hoped, will have been brought to light by the critical analysis 
of this third ‘book’ of Matthew which will determine more 
closely than hitherto the stand-point, purpose, and methods of 
this evangelist; for since early in the second century the Gospel 
of Matthew obtained a fateful predominance in the Church 
catholic. To understand better the adaptations and applications 
which the traditional teaching of Jesus underwent at the hands 
of this evangelist is to take an important step forward in the 
problem of reconstructing that teaching in its most authentic 
form. In conjunction with further application of the same, or 
of still exacter methods to the remaining ‘books’ of Matthew, 
and of similar methods to the editorial work of Luke, we may 
well have hope of contributing to our generation our share to- 
ward the extrication of the authentic teaching of Jesus from 
the tangled web of apostolic and post-apostolic tradition. 
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“THE VOICE 
OF ONE CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS” 


WILHELM CASPARI! 
KIEL, GERMANY 


EINRICH EWALD suggested that hebr. gol should be 

translated in sentences without a verb by an interjection 
like “listen!,” or “hark!,” thus avoiding the question whether 
a following noun was to be regarded simply as a genitive. 
An interjection is a reaction to a particularly strong influence. 
This influence is usually felt to be the stronger, the less it can 
be clearly defined. So there are sounds, with which you cannot, 
or at least not quickly enough, recognize whence they come. 
In the Old Testament sounds are often mentioned which 
produce distinctly emotional effects just because no fundamental 
distinction is made between perceptions caused by mechanical 
factors and by living ones. Moreover such a distinction is 
delayed by the revival of an undiscriminating animism. Under 
these circumstances it is even more difficult to draw a strict 
boundary line between sounds caused by human beings and 
those by animals, especially in two cases: viz., if either kind of 
living creatures appears as a whole group, or if animals and 
men appear together. If, however, the sound is produced by 
an individual the whole impression is influenced by the amount 
of reasoning faculty possessed by the individual, who has at 
its disposal not only instinctive, though conventional, improv- 


1 This paper was written in German and was translated into English 
by the kind helpfulness of my friend Prof. Dr. Arthur Kélbing, whom 
I give many thanks. 
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isations, but is also able to communicate notions combined 
with the sound to others by means of an articulated language 
spoken by a larger community. In this manner gol, which in 
the most primitive cases simply means “sound,” becomes “voice” 
or even “readiness of speech.” 

Ps. 68 34; 77 18 natan gol means only “to utter a sound.” 
2 Chron. 24 9 (305) natan, however, and Ex. 36 6; Ezr. 11; 107 
he‘ebir tell of spreading a speech, which is quoted or supposed 
as known in the relation. The stress is laid on its content 
and purpose. Since, however, edicts of the government were 
made known by proclamation—there was no other way of 
publishing them, for ga‘ag may even mean “official appear- 
ance”—the idea of sound seems to be implied even in cases 
where gol means “text.” The king, who gives the order, is 
replaced by the subordinate who proclaims it. The latter lends 
his voice to the former; the former his authority to the latter. 
The individual character of the voice is of no account and 
that on principle. Thus the king who gave the order receives 
a mysterious inaccessibility. The respect for him becomes 
greater. Cautious and sensitive natures will overrate rather 
than underrate a mystery. 

The person proclaiming the order is conspicuous in Job 3 18; 
Nah. 2 i4,? and as officer of an establishment on a very large 
scale. In Ezek. 1, after a long descriptive passage, we find a 
speech opened by a miraculous resuscitation of the prophet. 
This brings him under the complete sway of him who utters 
the speech, and he quite acquiesces in this. Everything seen 
in the vision is eclipsed by the words because they appeal 
directly to the soul. Instead of its longwindedness the relation 
of the vision is clearly intended to give a vivid impression of 
the Lord of Lords. If the term “son of man” does not ex- 
press the eminence of Him who speaks above all mankind 
exactly, it involves at least that in his sight the hereditary 
dignity of priest as well as the difference of age and rank 
among men are utterly insignificant, Before Him men are 
equal. In the term “son of man” man means nearly the 


2 Kennicott MS 252 without gol. 
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citizen of a country. In this connection we find the words 
1 28, “I heard a voice of one that spoke,” or perhaps one 
should rather translate: “a speaking voice.” Probably the 
personality of Him who speaks is not mentioned or character- 
ized on purpose. Of course the reader knows quite well who 
He is. But he can quite enter into the feelings of the prophet 
who has the vision. The uncertainty implied by the words 
heightens the impression of awe. 

In Isaiah 40 3 we hear of the Lord, who orders the road 
to be built for Him, and of the cryer who announces the order. 
Perhaps Perf. gara would be the better reading: “Hark! in 
the wilderness a voice has been heard, etc.” As regards the 
matter, the cryer identifies himself with his master. In v. 6 
the question [missing in Kennicott MS 1] may be merely an 
addition made for the sake of rhythm: ma gara, i.e, “what 
has been asked?” In that case the preceeding Imp. must be 
read as Perf. as in v. 3: “The voice of Him, who spoke—or 
the speaking voice—has called and said, etc.” Other commen- 
tators suppose that in v.6 we have to think of another cryer. 
However this may be, in any case the Lord leaves it to his 
agent to announce his order, keeping aloof Himself in a myster- 
ious manner. The agent is fully aware that he speaks only 
the order of his master. It would be superfluous for him to ἡ 
name his master in order to be differentiated from him. He 
does nothing of the kind. In this way the author serves two 
purposes at once, which cannot be formally combined at all, 
while it is just their antagonism that produced the strong 
effect on the hearer. On the one hand the transcendent Deity 
makes some one else speak in his stead, not deigning to speak 
Himself. On the other hand the awe inspired by the Deity 
guarantees the absolute obligation of the task, v. 3, and proves 
the validity of the words spoken in v. 6. Therefore it is es- 
sential for the author not to be obliged to differentiate between 
the speaker and God in any way. Having no use for a speaker 
beside God he leaves him entirely in the background. 

If incidents happening between human beings are related, 
the first impression of the one on the other is produced by 
means of sound, Gen, 27 22, Judges 18 3 (where gol does not 
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mean “idiom”)—cf. Jer. 10 22; Job 4 16; Dn. 8 16: 10 6. But it 
is by his voice that an acquaintance is most easily known 
again, especially if he is a person one esteems, Song 2 8, or 
fears, 2 Ki. 6 32. Such a one is not forgotten easily. This 
applies also to 1 Sam. 2617. But the statement that Saul 
knew David’s “voice,” is probably to be attributed to a thought- 
ful reader; for in Kennicott MS 70 gol is omitted. We should 
not find the addition in nearly all the texts if it had not 
appeared appropriate to most readers: the idea was that on 
hearing a certain voice the hearer invariably endeavors to find 
out who it was that spoke. The essence of a vivid narration 
is to realize the emotions of those mentioned in the story for 
the hearer. 

Professional scouts will always be particularly capable of 
interpreting mere sounds, Is. 52 8; Jer. 48 3; 51 54; also 4 15. 
If they have any doubts, they often tell people so, Jer. 4 31: 
“a voice as of a woman in travail.” Zeph. 1 10 merely states 
the direction from which the sound came. Sometimes it is 
acknowledged that in spite of all endeavors nothing definite 
was to be found out, Dt. 4 12: “But ye saw no form; only ye 
heard a voice.” 

It only corresponds to the notions then current, that sounds 
to be explained by mechanical causes were still called “voices.” 
So the rustling of the leaves, Lev. 26 36; the sound of rain, 
1 Ki. 18 41: of the mulberry trees, 2 Sam. 5 24. The ancients 
had no difficulty to referring such sounds to some living being. 
God can make Himself heard by such noises just as well as 
by a cryer, nor is it necessary to define the character of the 
latter particularly. In Ezek. 1 25 we are prepared for the fact 
that God will speak in ch. 2. So far the visionary cannot 
hear any distinct words yet. If one remembers the relation 
of mount Sinai, Dt. 4 33, one well naturally takes the “voice 
speaking out of the midst of the fire” to be that of God. 
Because of the fact that this remains unsaid at first, the 
mysterious effect is heightened, Kennicott MS 5. By the omis- 
sion of elohim the sentence becomes identical with Ezek. 1 28: 
“Did ever people hear a voice speaking out of” etc.? The 
fact that Jahwe “roars” Am. 1 2; Joel 4 16; Is. 42 13 reminds 
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us of the holy battle-cry terw‘a (Ex. 32 17f.) 1 Sam. 46; Jer. 4 19; 
50 22. Though it is produced by the warriors or later on by 
the worshippers, the people shouting feel that their confidence 
and their solidarity of interests is heightened. The encourage- 
ment seems to them to be due to the assistance of their God 
and as a proof of His presence, Jer. 419 runs: “I cannot 
hold my peace, when 1 hear the sound of the trumpets (9): 
my soul bursts (%ubbera? v.20) with shouting; where the rent 
is it leaks out” (Ni. ngr). Considering this one may quote a 
preceding passage v.19: “My bowels! I tremble with convulsions 
(girot). My heart palpitates (home).”* These statements are 
usually thought to be symptoms of supernatural phenomena, 
experienced only by a prophet. In accordance with Jeremiah’s 
general message the warlike sentiment lying in these words 
suggests decidedly the expectation of defeat. War cannot be 
avoided, is doomed to failure. Without it the nation would 
be better off. 

But one must be careful not to strain the interpretation 
of the text. If a national and religious war, a holy one, is 
to be, all selfish emotions must cease; there is no room for 
cool reasoning. The warrior gives himself up entirely to God’s 
command and guidance. The battle is fought with such ex- 
citement, that the fighters lose all free will. The fighting is 
dominated by instinctive actions of the crowd. The first of 
them is the elementary shout raised by them. From this 
moment the combatant has no longer any will of his own. 
While others are not conscious of this fact, the prophet clearly 
realizes it in his own case. Perhaps we should call it war- 
psychosis. The ancients did not see anything morbid in it. 
Some of them were at least aware of the loss of selfconscious- 
ness, thinking it perfectly justifiable. The little they were 
conscious of it they managed to express in a vow. Vow may 
be a matter of a moment. Jeremiah’s words only imply that 


3 According to Volz dependent on the verb. “We (&far)” Kenni- 
cott MS 130 seems to be a little sophistical. 

4 Shifting μα δὲ, Volz prefers fem. It would be better to omit μαῦ δὲ 
altogether, following Kennicott MS 176, if one does not assume a case 
of aberratio oculi. 
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there will be occasion for such a vow; therefore they are a 
prophecy. They describe the average citizen and warrior, 
who has lost all self-control. He cannot help becoming merged 
in the fighting community. It becomes a mere crowd and a 
matter of which God disposes just as He chooses. Without 
taking up his residence in the individual soul as the mystic 
will have it, He is yet in the midst of the army. Everything 
is at stake. The excitement is essentially the same in character 
as that which is felt when one approaches God, Is. 6. Instead 
of any idle attempts at protecting oneself, which reason would 
suggest, it finds vent in an irrational manner. Even ritual 
precautions may be neglected. The warrior is beside himself. 
In him the feeling of subjection under higher power and at 
the same time of devotion to the higher task, which he ex- 
periences as a mere member of his community, is paramount. 
Probably the difference between this attitude of mind and 
mysticism is easily observed. 

Noisy excitement of riotous crowds is often found at festivals, 
1 Sam. 15 14; 1 Kg. 1 40; Is. 513. Then something extraordinary 
is in the wind; in expectation of it the crowd begins to rave. 
Sometimes,,these symptoms may indeed be preliminary to some 
disaster, Is.13 4; Jer. 3 21; 918; Zech. 113; Lam. 27; Job 15 21. 
For the mood of the raving crowd is certainly not yet inspired 
by the coming event. Perhaps we should be inclined to take 
the martial ardour for enthusiasm and confidence in victory. 
In this respect that warlike excitement is still vague and am- 
biguous. Therefore the fear of imminent calamity is not ant- 
agonistic to it. But Jahweh’s worshippers are ever ready to 
admit that other religious communities may have similar ex- 
periences. Excitement in others the Mosaic community regards 
simply as analogous to their own, even if it should be consciously 
directed against Jahweh, Ps. 7423. Those taking part in it 
are “other gods.” It is only a more advanced theism which 
is able to trace analogous phenomena back to other gods. We 
must however try to appreciate duly the mentality of a pre- 
ceding time; since it too had a share in forming the vocabulary 
of the O. T. 

Frequently the sound comes only from a certain locality 
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which is empty. It may owe its origin simply to an echo. 
The view of the world of those times was, however, not content 
with such an explanation. The said locality may be a ravine 
or dilapidated dwelling or a corner between tombs. The mere 
sight suggests the question: whi sunt qui ante nos? The 
perception of the sound is accompanied by a feeling of uneasiness, 
which peoples the locality fancifully with unfriendly spirits, 
Jer. 3114; Ezek. 377; Zeph. 214. If the place is haunted 
by animals, these might have produced the sounds. Even 
though a sober judgment is fully aware of this, the animals 
may belong to the unclean ones. The mysterious powers 
behind them are unknown and therefore avoided. Nevertheless 
they are not “other gods” like, e. g., Baal, 1 Kg. 18 26, 29. 
Human blood too may cry out, Gen. 410. Besides, we all 
live surrounded by the atmosphere, which may be regarded 
as coherent, at least occasionally. The question arises what 
is happening if noises are heard from above, especially claps 
of thunder and other atmospheric noises, 1 Kg. 1841. There 
must be some living cause for them. This may be realized 
also if an expected sound is not heard, 2 Kg. 4 31. 

At first the O. T. draws no strict line between noises 
caused by Jahweh and by the other gods. The older idea, 
without being indifferent to them, does not attempt to bring 
them into any relation to official worship; on the other hand 
the number of those brought into relation to God is gradually 
increasing. Also if a heathen religion, 1 Sam. 6 9, traces back 
many happenings to gods, it still regards a number of such 
as not due to the influence of deities. However many special 
spheres of power may appertain to deities, a complete dis- 
tribution of the world among gods is not accomplished. It 
is hardly right to say that where the power of the gods ends, 
destiny begins. Was not the deity even subordinated to 
destiny? Even outside the sphere of action claimed by deities 
the power of destiny may be acknowledged, or the belief in 
a first originator, etc. Has Islam, for instance, succeeded in 
permeating the space not taken up by God? Considering this 
we may assume that many kinds of sound are gradually 
supposed to have been caused by God, until in the O. T. they 
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are associated consciously with God. This is especially the 
case with thunder, Ex. 20 18; Ps. 77 18f.;> Job 37 4£.° Finally 
the voice of God, Is. 68; 666; Mi. 69; Ex. 9 28 is substituted 
for it. Sometimes, as in the last passage and 1 Sam. 12 18, the 
plural is used, which is frequently regarded as individualising, 
the idea being that there had not been only one sound but 
several, each of which might be considered as a separate unit. 
Or the plural is supposed to have been used in order to 
heighten the impression, Ps. 93 4. The plural gains a special 
significance when interpreted as contrasted with the One God. 
Modern appreciation of O. T. religion is so advanced that 
this point of view is sure to gain ground. Whether the 
number is heard successively, or whether each individual sound 
is to be attributed to some special living force, is no longer 
essential or even distinctly supposed. But the Holy One is 
recognized as necessarily superior to a multitude, and it is 
just in this that the act of believing consists, at the spiritual 
level of the time, which anticipates the monotheistic one. 

“Above the voices of many waters mighty,’ 

Above the breakers of the sea mighty, 

The Lord on high is mighty.” Ps. 93 4. 
Quite similarly Job 28 26: 

“When he made a decree for the rain 

And a way for the cloud charged with thunder.” 
For even according to this assertion atmospheric phenomena 
are a host of hypostases, though short-lived ones, subjected 
to the Lord. The question is, since what time is their sub- 
jection thus supposed? Aetiological thinking may have been 
capable of asking thus even in its earliest stage. In this way 
the trace of an older view of the relation of such forces to 
God is revealed: He has first subjected them. This may 
have been related in form of a myth, which is supposed to 


5 Kennicott MS 650 B v.19 legol, to give a better sense. 

6 In three MS (Kennicott) gol is suffixed. MS 100’ono instead of geono, 
perhaps noteworthy. 

τ ’adir without ending, cf. Kennicott MS 36, 121; on the other hand 
214 referring to Jer. 25 36. 
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have happened at the beginning of the present world. With 
the same right the actual thunderstorm might be regarded as 
an absurd revolt against the power of God. Lightning and 
thunder or the breaking of the wave are interpreted as the 
downfall of a giant, cf, Luke 10 18. This is most graphically 
expressed in Ps. 29 1:8 

“Give® unto Jahweh glory and strength, o ye sons of 
God(-s)”?° is an invitation to compliance, whether without a 
struggle of the strong one with the strong, or after one of 
the parties has been defeated. Who and where those are 
who are bidden to yield, we are not told... So much seems 
certain, that even then they are no longer regarded as thunder- 
demons. For according to vv. 3 δ. God’s mere voice’® is| 
sufficient to bring water, trees, mountains to their senses. 
Coming across a splintered trunk after a thunderstorm one} 
concludes that it had been rash enough to join in a revolt 
and had naturally been defeated. 


8 Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien II, p. 48. 

9 Apparently Konig (,gestehet zu“) gives a similar meaning; he 
supposes it to be a mere statement of facts. For what should angels 
have to concede to God, not being on such terms with Him at all? 

10 To accomodate the numerus (KGénig ad Ps. 29) is possible; but to 
interpret the vocativus after 8920 would be against the principles of the 
history of O. T. literature. Rather a formula foreign to Jahwism in 
itself could get a harmless meaning by change with seeming synonyms. 
After Gunkel ad Ps. 29 “sons” means a lower rank. In the Psalm he 
thinks it to be a given fact. The plural of “God” no longer conveys 
to the Psalmist any meaning; this being so he must preserve some 
traditional formula once fraught with meaning. There is, however, no 
reason to consider such formulas implicitly pre-Jahwistic, non-Jsraelitic, ete. 
Jahwism had time enough to purge itself by criticism of such incongruous 
views. 

11 That according to the older views of nature thunder is the voice 
of the deity (Gunkel p. 123) ought no longer to be maintained. The 
question is rather what character the animation of nature had before 
the special features of a divine being had been developed. 

12 Therefore the comparison with cattle is neither funny nor baroque 
(Gunkel ad vv. 5f.); it simply expresses the idea that God’s enemies are 
able to move independently. 

13 From old-Israelitic time Gunkel quotes only Ps. 18 to prove that 
thunder is God’s voice. But, in spite of this, thunder enjoys no privilege 
in comparison with other atmospheric phenomena. 
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In fact, God’s power within the cosmos is so great that 
it seems advisable to side with Him in any case. Against the 
elements, especially when they are in revolt, man’s efforts 
would be of no avail anyhow. So by addressing well meant 
words to the elements he proves his loyalty to God. The 
semoon, which can be raised by none but God, may be 
regarded from another point of view, reconcilable with this 
certainty, as a tangle of fugitive demons, endeavoring in vain 
to escape from God. But the divine fighter deals such powerful 
strokes that sparks fly and even flames burst forth, v. 2. 
Nevertheless the author, whom Gunkel (p. 125) ingeniously 
supposes to be a native of the northern kingdom, does not 
give a clear description of the individual adversaries. Possibly 
once sparks and flames may have been understood quite 
differently. The adversaries are fiery bodies. When God 
clears them,’ they fall asunder. But the author merely 
adopts this expression without sharing the original point of view. 
In Ps. 29 several views of the world are deposited in layers 
as it were. This is suggested expressly by v. 9a..° For 
obviously no enmity against God is attributed to the “hinds.” 
On the contrary the sentence is a direct appeal to God, on 
whose assistance man, too, is dependent in the turmoil of the 
elements, to help the defenceless. Thus Ps. 29, which has 
preserved so many records of development, becomes a charm 
against thunderstorms approved by frequent use. According 
ὁ Gunkel, v. 11 is preexilic.7 The eschatological interpretation 
pf the Ps. requires no refutation. 


14 Afterwards (Kénig p. 108) it would be superfluous to address the 
lements. The only thing to do would be to give thanks to God. V. 10 
does not make it necessary to assume a chronological order of the 
preceding statements. The arrangement of the sentences is caused by 
he verbs. Gunkel p. 125 thinks the Psalm was recited by two choirs. 
he apparatus would be too clumsy. 

18 Subsequently it could be suggested that the flames had been 
aused by this act of God (Gunkel, Kénig). But this view presupposes 
foo monotheistic a character for the Psalm. 

16 The conjecture: ,Er scheucht die Gemsen mit Feuerflammen“ 
Gunkel) seems preposterous. 

17 Gunkel (p. 125) does not know what to make of 1 consecutivum. 
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Three stages in the conception of unaccountable sounds 
may be clearly discerned: 

1. The spontaneous motion of the beings producing the sounds 
shows itself as opposition to God, which the latter van- 
quishes. 

2. The beings are adherents and servants of God. 

3. They are acts of God. 

Is. 40 3-6 represents, as is to be expected, consciously only 
the third stage. But the former stages are to be traced in 
it too. First an official of God (v. 3) summons the exiles to 
the building of a road. To such a labor they were very 
likely often pressed by the Neo-Babylonian Kingdom. The 
question is whether the official summons only the exiles. The 
answer depends not only on whether bamidbar belongs to gol, 
as is supposed in the New Testament, or, as parallelism 
suggests, to the following panu. What v. 4 commands surpasses 
all the boastfulness of the vainglorious inscriptions on buildings 
and is beyond the power of man. For this the ready help 
of natural forces is required. In the wilderness they were 
the given hearers of summons. The mere summons by one, 
who is not even God himself but only his agent, implies their 
subjection. Thus the idea of an instantaneous victory over 
the elements is still delicately suggested. The second stage 
is however just on the point of being raised to the third: 
“the mouth of the Lord has spoken,” v. 5. This assertion 
may be justified by the context without any reference to any 
passage outside Deutero-Isaiah: Jahweh having given his 
commands for departure the latter takes place irrevocably and 
as previously settled. 

“May the world vanish!,” vv. 6-s, the decree of our God 
is fulfilled. Though this idea is expressed with great lyrical | 
vividness, it is just for this reason the more difficult to grasp 
and define. In the first place, we must give up the historical 
interpretation of v. 7b, which has even been added to the 
text: Judaea is the grass. It is methodically out of keeping 
with the text v. 6, where grass is only predicate, i.e, a 
statement about the quality of another subject, but not a 
subject itself about which some statement is made. Ancient 
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and primitive feelings of the nomad, of which Israel was ever 
susceptible, are renewed in vv.6,7b. For the grass is not 
regarded as a mere accessory and contrasted with the ordinary 
durability of the world, but as a valued possession without 
which those who live by their herds and flocks cannot do. 
When consumed by the animals it imparts to them also its 
transitoriness; so that they are easily destroyed by the wind 
of Jahweh. Thus the final triumph of God over the universe 
is sketched with a few bold strokes. The universe shall no 
longer be spared to be in His service, but it is disabled and 
even annihilated to prevent it from revolting again. God’s 
sufficient weapon, which gains the victory, is the wind. This 
idea is sometimes completed, e. g.: a ruah originating from 
God, here however it is simply designated by the gen. auct.: 
“the breath of the Lord.” This implies that there are also 
other winds; nor is this denied. But they are such as are 
not worth tracing back to God. 

In a similar way nature and the word, which in itself 
is even more transitory, are contrasted with each other, 
Ps. 107 20. Whenever the word comes from God it parti- 
cipates in His eternity. Blades of grass bend down as they 
wither. His “word shall stand for ever.” Perhaps it is this 
very word, which has doomed the grass to fade. By its action 
against blades of grass it certainly does not overtask its 
strength; it is able to overcome the whole universe. 

So the “word,” v. 8, seems to alternate with “wind,” v. 7. 
The dependence on the force issuing from God is even 


‘intensified. A word is nothing but a momentary utterance 


of the speaker. And yet, when it is God who speaks it is 
everlasting in comparison with the world, is dynamis in its 
highest. In the word the unlimited possibility of new realities 
is contained. Such sovereignty does Deut.-Is. show on the 
third stage. It is there that he feels at home. Its sublimity 
rests on the latent duration of the two preceding ones. Thus 
the surpassing height of the third becomes evident. 
Deutero-Isaiah’s chapters are rich in such religious revivals 
or recapitulations. They characterize Deutero-Isaiah’s re- 
ligiousness as that of a layman. It required an exceptional 
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intensity of religiousness to comprise so many different stages 
of development. A man of chiefly intellectual nature would 
have got rid of the antiquated stages. In a theologian (the 
term by which Deut.-Is. is frequently described) this would 
be quite becoming. But this characterisation of Deut.-Is. 
ignores the recapitulations. They are well worthy of special 
treatment and discussion. 

The favorite expressions of Old Testament religion and 
morals show clearly the history of their development. At the 
back of the bare sound there is the living force of the ver- 
nacular, in the development of which many generations took 
their share, till at last a final meaning was fixed expressing 
a particular truth. Accordingly, the importance of personal 
author in our modern sense decreases. Considering the in- 
significance of his authorial share, he should rather be termed 
a mere writer. Every interpretation of his writings which 
disregards the general influence of the vernacular is doomed 
to failure. Thus in the phrase “voice of one who crieth,” 
we have an echo of ideas, which could no longer prevail in 
the face of any clear notion of God. Their deficiency in 
clearness is amply made up for by vividness, directness, honesty 
of purpose, as well as emotional grandeur. The value of a 
belief in God must not be judged by the logical clearness 
and consistency of what is said about God, but rather by 
the intensity of the personal emotion of the faithful believer. 
In this respect the history of the religious idea comes to life 
again in his use of the phrase, grants to him something 
imperishable and sublime, and brings home the everlasting ' 
solidarity of the believers. : 
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THE SAHIDIC AND THE BOHAIRIC VERSIONS 
OF THE BOOK OF DANIEL 


HENRY S. GEHMAN 
PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


INTRODUCTION 


Y interest in the various versions of the Book of Daniel 
began with my studies under Professor Montgomery at 
the University of Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia Divinity 
School. In the J. B. L., XLIV (1925), 289302, he published 


his “ Hexaplaric Strata in the Greek Texts of Daniel,” in which 
he discusses the relationship of the various groups of manuscripts 
of this book. In the same volume of the J. B. L., 327— 352, 
jappeared my first work in this field, “The ‘Polyglot’ Arabic 
Text of Daniel and its Affinities.” The present essay is the 
result of my continued interest in Old Testament criticism and 
the history of the versions. The latest and most authoritative 
work on the critical pedigree of the various families of manuscripts 
and the versions of the Book of Daniel is found in the Intro- 
duction to Professor Montgomery’s Commentary on the Book 
of Daniel. 

In making my collations I used Ciasca for the Sahidic and 
Tattam for the Bohairic, which were the only Coptic texts at 
my disposal. In translating the various Coptic passages, I have 
made no attempt at literary excellence; in most cases my ren- 
derings are literalistic for the benefit of the non-Coptist. All 
the variants have been compared with the different readings 
isted in Holmes-Parsons. In this work I received many valuable 
suggestions from Professor Montgomery, who also generously 
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gave me access to his then unpublished notes on Daniel. The 
results of his investigations may be summed up in this diagram: 


Recensions of Hexaplar OrP(alestinian) V, 62, 1417. 
LXX in§yria 


Eusebius 
Lucian OrC(onstantinopolitan) 


22, 36, 48, 51, 231, ¢ A, 106, 35, 42, A, Q, 230 
. 


based on an 
Egyptian text 


The following symbols have been used in this essay: 
Codex Alexandrinus 

Arabic Version 

Codex Vaticanus 

Coptic-Bohairic Version 

Coptic-Sahidic Version 

text of the Chigi MS. 

Old Greek Version or the Septuagint 
Hebrew-Aramaic Text 

Old Latin Version 

Lucian 

Constantinopolitan-Origenian text (A group) 
Palestinian-Origenian text (V, 62, 147) 
Codex Marchalianus 

Codex Venetus (H-P 23) 

Theodotion 

Codex rescriptus Cryptoferratensis 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON THE COPTIC VERSIONS 


Missionary activities have always resulted in a demand for 
the Bible in the vernacular. There is no doubt that missionary 
labors by Greek monks among the Copts antedate our historical 
records of those activities. The work of a few pioneers is 
generally not known to posterity, while the men who follow 
them and consolidate their work establish a movement and give 
it permanency. It is probable that the first missionaries among 
the Egyptians had no Coptic Bible, and it is also likely that 
at first they felt no need of it. They knew their Greek Bible, 
and, having learned the colloquial Coptic, went forth to preach 
to the people in their vernacular. From their Greek copies 
they could translate at sight the lessons to their hearers or 
make a paraphrase with many comments of their own. In the 
course of time, however, with the conversion of educated 
Egyptians and with the rise of a native clergy, a translation of 
the Bible became imperative; it is also possible that the Greek 
preachers, too, realized the value of a Coptic Bible for their 
personal use. 

It may not be amiss at this point to make a brief résumé 
of the opinions as to the date of the Coptic Scriptures. The 
remarks and views of the various scholars and the references 
on which their arguments are based may be traced in the 
articles quoted in the bibliography. The Bohairic and the 
Sahidic versions are best known, but there were also translations 
into Fayumic, Achmimic, and Middle Egyptian or Memphitic. 

The first mention of the “Coptic Scriptures” is made in the 
life of St. Anthony, who heard the Gospel read in the church 
as a boy about 270 A. D., but we do not know whether the lector 
had a Coptic version or made a mental translation from the 
Greek text; it is said that St. Anthony did not know Greek. 
According to the regulations of St. Pachomius in the early part 
of the fourth century, the monks had to study the Scriptures, 
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which implies the existence of a written Coptic version before 
this date. All applicants had to know the Psalms by heart 
before being admitted to the monastery, and even the most 
ignorant monks had to memorize both the Psalms and the New 
Testament. 

Lightfoot is inclined to place both the Sahidic and the 
Bohairic New Testament, or at least parts of them, before the 
close of the second century B. C.; in this view he is followed 
by Westcott and Hort, who maintain that the greater part of 
the Bohairic version cannot well be later than the second 
century, while the Sahidic “was probably little if at all inferior 
in antiquity.” According to Adeney, in favor of an early date 
of the Bohairic is the fact that the Apocalypse apparently was 
not contained in it; this book was generally accepted after the 
end of the third century, but was regarded with some doubt 
before. Ciasca believes that Lightfoot is right in assigning at 
least part of the Coptic versions to the second century. Headlam, 
who believes that the Bohairic is older than the Sahidic, main- 
tains that translations of the New Testament into Coptic existed 
in the third century and very probably in the second. Kenyon 
believes that in the third century at the latest and possibly by 
the end of the second, a Coptic translation of the New Testament 
(except the Apocalypse), was in circulation. He considers the 
Sahidic New Testament older than the Bohairic, while he regards 
the century 250—350 A. D. as the most probable period for the 
origin of the latter. Leipoldt believes that the Sahidic Bible 
was complete about 350 A. D. Burkitt argues for late dates; 
he regards the Sahidic New Testament the older version, which 
he dates in the early part of the fourth century. Following 
Guidi, he places the Bohairic Old and New Testaments in the 
sixth century. 

Hyvernat, who has written the most extensive articles on the 
Coptic versions, maintains that the older views in favor of a 
comparatively early date are correct; his opinion is that the 
Bible was translated into Coptic toward the end of the second 
century or somewhat later. He considers the rapid diffusion of 
Christianity in apostolic times as the true proof of the antiquity 
of the Coptic versions. It is likely that Christianity spread by 
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way of the Nile after it was preached at Alexandria. Egypt 
was the seat of a well established Christianity, as is shown in 
the vigor with which it resisted the persecutions of Severus, 
Decius, and Diocletian and survived the schism of Novatian and 
the heresy of Sabellius. The results of the persecution of 
Diocletian prove clearly that at the end of the third century 
Egypt was quite universally Christian. The increase of the 
episcopate under Demetrius (c. 189-232 A. D.) and more 
especially under his successor Heraclas (c. 233-248 A. D.) 
must, indeed, be regarded as an indication of missionary activity 
and of the firm establishment of Christianity in the hearts of 
the people. In view of these conditions I believe that at an 
early date there was a need for portions of the New Testament 
in Coptic. With the establishment of the vernacular church 
the work of translation was continued until the Old Testament 
was included in the native Bible. 

Many manuscripts of Coptic-Greek liturgies and bilingual 
texts do not go beyond the sixth or the seventh century; the 
manuscript of the Sub-Achmimic version of the Gospel of 
St. John is assigned by Sir Herbert Thompson, on the authority 
of Sir Frederic Kenyon, to the third quarter of the fourth 
century; the translation is probably much earlier than this date 
of our earliest Coptic manuscript. The versions in the various 
dialects were made for the common folk and were independent 
of the canonical Greek. That would explain the existence of 
the renderings into dialects so similar as Fayumic and Middle 
Egyptian or Memphitic. In my articles on the Arabic Bible 
I showed reasons for a comparatively early date of the Bible 
in that language. Probably the same conditions prevailed, 
speaking comparatively, in the case of the needs of the Copts. 
Judging empirically and influenced by the opinions of Dr. Hyvernat 
et al., 1 am inclined to believe that portions of Scripture at | 
an early date were translated into Coptic, probably before the 
end of the second century. 

Scholars generally, on internal evidence, regard the Sahidic 
as older than the Bohairic. Although the Sahidic dialect is 
older philologically than the Bohairic, this fact proves nothing 
about the comparative age of the two versions. But Greek 
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was not known as well in the South as in the North, and there 
were far more Greeks in the region around Alexandria than 
in the Thebaid. Since the missionaries in Middle and Upper 
Egypt had to deal almost exclusively with natives, it seems evident 
that there was an earlier necessity for the Sahidic than for the 
Bohairic Bible. The more polished literary form and more 
evident Greek influence noticeable in the Bohairic would argue 
for a later date of the translation into this dialect. 
| We cannot speak about the provenance of the Old Testament 
as a whole; each book must be studied individually. While the 
Sahidic in the Book of Daniel is Theodotionic and in general 
follows B, there is Origenian influence which will be noted in 
detail in this essay. In other words this book in Sahidic does 
not in its present form antedate Origen. 


THE SAHIDIC VERSION OF THE BOOK OF DANIEL 


The only extensive texts of the Old Testament in Sahidic are 
found in the work of Ciasca, which is quoted in the bibliography. 
The edition of Ciasca is based on Sahidic manuscripts containing 
parts of the various books and dating from different periods; 
these codices, hailing from divers places, had been catalogued 
by Zoega and published at Rome in 1810. In citing his various 
manuscripts, Ciasca always employs Zoega’s numbers. 

The Book of Daniel in the Sahidic is very fragmentary and 
represents a collection from three manuscripts. The following 
portions are extant in this dialect and are thus distributed 
among the three manuscripts: 

MS, no. xxxii—3 21-32; 52 end —63 

9 23-27; 

10 4-11. 

MS. no. xcix—7 9-15; 

MS. no. xiii—8 18-27; 

9 1-27; 

10 1° 

In the case of 9 23-27, Ciasca uses MS. no. xiii, but cites in the 
footnotes the variants of MS. no. xxxii as well as Miinter’s text. 
Minter also had used MS. no. xiii for his work on the Sahidic. 
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In making a detailed study of the text, it is apparent that 
the Sahidic fragments follow B. This fact was pointed out by 
Ciasca, op. cit., Vol. II, p. liv. In that connexion he cites 
various readings which differ from B, but his examples are not 
numerous, and he does not pretend to offer any exhaustive 
treatment of Daniel in the thirty-five lines of discussion devoted 
to this book. 

Since the Sahidic fragments in the main agree with B, it is 
not necessary to record all the passages where the two versions 
coincide. On the other hand, in view of the many variations 
from B and the fragmentary state of the book, it may not be 
amiss to quote some important passages in which €S is free 
from traces of Origenian influence. 

In 3 22 Or€ has a plus, καὶ τοὺς ἄνδρας ἐκείνους τοὺς βάλλοντας 
Σεδράκ, Mica, ᾿Αβεδναγώ ἀπέκτεινεν ἡ φλὸξ τοῦ πυρός. 

This is not in ((ὅ. 

In 3 26, where Or© reads aiverov, €§ translates B καὶ αἰνετός, 
KCMAMAAT, ‘Thou art praised.’ 

In 7 10, where Or© inserts ἐκπορευόμενος before εἷλκεν and 
Lu the same participle after the verb, €S follows B in not 
having this participle added. 

In 8 19, €8 renders καὶ εἶπεν by TEXAQ, ‘He spake.’ Here 
Or® (A, A, 35, 106) add μοι. 

In 8 27, ἐμαλακίσθην is rendered by ATAOGAEX, ‘I was sick.’ 
Here Or® (A, A, 35, 42, 106. 230) adds ἡμέρας. 

In 9 2, A, A, Q have a plus, ἐν ἔτει ἑνὶ τῆς βασιλείας αὐτοῦ, 
which is not translated in €°. 

In 9 3, where Οὐ (A, Q, 42, 106, 230) adds καὶ σποδῷ, €§ 
agrees with B in having no plus. | 

In 95, €8 agrees in word order with B as against Or P, 
OrS, and Lu. Thus ἡμάρτομεν, ἠδικήσαμεν, ἠνομήσαμεν, καὶ 
ἀπέστημεν καὶ ἐξεκλίναμεν κ, τ. λ.: ANEPNOBE* ΔἈΝΧΙΝΟΌΝΟ᾽ 
ANANOMFI’ ANCAZWWN EBOA* ANPAKTEN EBOA NNEK- 
ENTOAH: “We sinned, we have done unjustly, we have broken 
the law, we have removed ourselves away (from thee), we have 
turned away from thy laws etc.” 

It is important, however, to note all the cases where the 
translator (or translators) of the Sahidic version has not slavishly 
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followed the text of B. This does not imply that the translator 
had several texts before him as he was at his task and made a 
conflate rendering by choosing from different editions of Daniel; 
I believe that he had just one manuscript and that he made a 
translation of what he was reading. He may occasionally have 
erred, but he performed his work as faithfully as he could. 

Even though Theodotion became the accepted version of 
the Book of Daniel, the influence of 6 was not entirely gone. 
| This does not imply that the translator of the Sahidic had 6 
| as well as a Theodotionic text before him when he made his 
rendering. Either he knew many of these Septuagintal passages 
by heart, or, as is more probable, they had found their way 
into his Greek manuscript through copyists who knew ©. 

The following are the cases of © influence— 

3 61, πᾶσα ἡ δύναμις. © πᾶσαι αἱ δυνάμεις κυρίου: OOM 
ΤΉΡΟΥ MiMxoeic: ‘all the powers of the Lord.’ 

7 13, μετὰ τῶν νεφελῶν: ἐπὶ τῶν νεφελῶν: NEKAOOAE: 
‘upon the clouds.’ 

714, καὶ αὐτῷ ἐδόθη ἡ ἀρχὴ καὶ ἡ τιμὴ Kat ἡ βασιλεία: G καὶ 
ἐδόθη αὐτῷ ἐξουσία καὶ τιμὴ βασιλική: aqt NAq NTAPXH MN 
TEZOYCIA MN TMNTEpO: “He gave to him the rule and the 
authority and the kingdom.” Here Sahidic TEZUYCIA implies 
a knowledge of ἐξουσία. 

9 9, ὅτι ἀπέστημεν: here © adds ἀπὸ cov. So does the 
Sahidic; XE ANCAZWW@N EBOA MMOK, “We have removed 
ourselves from thee.” 

In 910 it appears that the influence of 6 has led to a 
grammatical error; ἐν τοῖς νόμοις αὐτοῦ οἷς ἔδωκεν κατὰ πρόσωπον 
ἡμῶν: © τῷ νόμῳ σου ᾧ ἔδωκας ἐνώπιον Μωσῆ καὶ ἡμῶν: Zpar 
MeqNoMoc: NAt NTaqTaay ἨΠΈΝΕΜΤΟ EBOA: “In 
his law, which (pl.) he gave forth in our presence.” The trans- 
lator here renders οἷς, © ᾧ by a plural without being disturbed 
by the lack of agreement. It is a slavish rendition of a conflate 
reading. While the translator had the sg. νόμῳ, he did not 
have σου of 6. 

9 13, καθῶς γέγραπται: © κατὰ τὰ γεγραμμένα: KATA ΘῈ 
ETCHe, ‘according to what is written.” It may be that the 
construction of © suggested the relative in the Sahidic. 


42 
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914, ἐπὶ πᾶσαν τὴν ποίησιν αὐτοῦ ἣν ἐποίησεν: © ἐπὶ πάντα 
ὅσα ἂν ποιήσῃ: E2PAL EXN ΝΕΠΦΒΝΥΕ ΤΗΡΟΥ NTaqaay: 
‘upon all his works which he has done.’ The plural of the 
Sahidic here undoubtedly goes back to 6. 

In 7 12 are clear traces of © influences, but the Sahidic 
rendering is neither 6 nor B; it is a decided conflate: καὶ τῶν 
λοιπῶν θηρίων ἡ ἀρχὴ μετεστάθη, καὶ μακρότης ζωῆς ἐδόθη αὐτοῖς 
ἕως καιροῦ καὶ καιροῦ: ( καὶ τοὺς κύκλῳ αὐτοῦ ἀπέστησε τῆς 
ἐξουσίας αὐτῶν, καὶ χρόνος ζωῆς ἐδόθη αὐτοῖς ἕως χρόνου καὶ ἢ 
καιροῦ: AYW Ayxt MTMXOK NTAPXH ΜΝ NEZOYCIA 
NNESHpION AYW NAY NOYONZS WA ογοειῳ MA 
OyxXponoc: “And they took the limit of the rule and of 
authority of the animals and they gave to them a life until a 
᾿ time and a season.” The Sahidic here agrees with B in re- 
presenting θηρίων ἡ ἀρχή; it follows 6 in omitting λοιπῶν and 
μακρότης. We may also safely assert that © κύκλῳ and ἐξουσίας 
are rendered by ΠΧΩΚ and EZOYCIA respectively. It is also 
likely that WA OYOEIM MN OYXpoNnoc represents G ἕως 
χρόνου καὶ καιροῦ rather than B, ἕως καιροῦ καὶ καιροῦ. 

In 98 we have in B and 87 a plus, ἔστιν ἡμῶν ἡ δικαιοσύνη, 
which was omitted by Origen. Here the Sahidic also has the 
correct reading, but this is not necessarily due to Origenian 
influence. It follows in this case an older tradition; 2 does not 
have this plus, nor did ©. κύριε of verse 8 is generally joined in 
punctuation to the preceding verse, which concludes thus in €5, 
@N TEYMNTATCMOTM NTAYAAC NenTK MXOFIC: 
“Upon their not listening which they did before thee, Lord.” | 
Now it may seem at first sight that we have here an Origenian 
addition, for A and A read ἐν ἀθεσίᾳ αὐτῶν ἣ ἠθέτησαν σε κε: 
for the latter two words, 42, 106, 230 have ἐν σοι κύριε. But it 
is not necessary to assume Origenian influence in this case when 
we bear in mind £ exprobaverunt te. 

Another old reading is preserved in 8 18, ἐπὶ πόδας. A, A, 
Q™g of the Or© group and 22, 51, 231 of the Lucianic group 
add μου, while 35 and 42 write τοὺς πόδας. ( 5 EXN NAOYEPHTE, 
‘upon my feet,’ is not Origenian; for the same reading is found 
in 2 supra pedes meos. 

It is noteworthy that ©5 numbers the visions. Thus the 
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heading of the ninth chapter, TME@MHTE Ne2opacic, ‘the 
tenth vision’ represents ὅρασις ἰ of the Or© group (A, A, Q). 
Likewise the heading of Chapter 10, THEZMNTOYE N2opacic, 
‘the eleventh vision’ agrees with Or ὅρασις ua as represented 
by A, A, Q. This is hardly Origenian influence; for Origen 
placed Susanna after the canonical book (e. g. in SyrHex), 
although the Church retained in general the old order. 

Let us now note the cases of Origenian and Egyptian (Q 
and 230) influence in the text — 

710, παριστήκεισαν αὐτῷ. Instead of αὐτῷ Or?, Or, and 
Lu have ἔμπροσθεν αὐτοῦ. This Origenian reading is represented 
in €S: agepatoy ‘stood before him.’ 

7 11, ἐλάλει ἕως ἀνηρέθη, OrP (62, 147) and Lu (36, 48, 51, 
231) insert after ἐλάλει, θεωρῶν ἤμην. This is translated by €S 
Neinay ‘I saw.’ 

7 13, καὶ προσήχθη αὐτῷ. For αὐτῷ ΟΥ̓ Or®, and Lu have 
ἐνώπιον αὐτοῦ. This Origenian reading is represented in €S: 
AY® aqet Mneqhto esBod: “And he came forth into his 
presence.” For the uncertainty of the original 9, cf. Montgomery, 
Commentary, 304—305. 

8 18, πίπτω. Here Or® as represented by A, A, 35, 106 reads: 
ἐθαμβήθην καὶ πίπτω. €S8 agrees with this reading: [at] 
@TOpTp atze: “I trembled, I fell.” 

8 22, καὶ οὐκ ἐν τῇ ἰσχύι αὐτῶν. αὐτῶν is an ancient error in 
ὦ and O which was corrected by Origen to αὐτοῦ. This 
correction is found in OrP, Or©, and Lu. & is non-committal, 
in virtute sua. €8 also has the correct reading: AyYW @pat 
@N TEqOoM An, ‘and not in his strength.’ 

8 23, καὶ ἐπ᾿ ἐσχάτων. Here Or€ (A, A, Q) and ΟΥΡ 62, 
147) read the singular ἐσχάτῳ. This may not be a serious 
textual matter, but still it is important to note: @pai at ΓΝ 
@An, ‘but upon (= at) the end.’ It probably represents Origenian 
influence. 

8 24, καὶ κραταιὰ ἡ ἰσχὺς αὐτοῦ. Here OrP, Or©, Lu have a 
plus, καὶ οὐκ ἐν τὴ ἰσχύι αὐτοῦ. The same addition is found 
in G, but compared with κατὰ τὴν ἰσχύν, G 8 22, it appears to 
have been interpolated into 6 from the plus in 9. €8 also 
adds AYW @pAl @N TEqOOM An, ‘and not in his strength.’ 
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This addition is probably due rather to Origenian influence 
than to 6. 

8 26, ὅτι is not followed by any verb. MS 230 and Lu (22, 
48, 51, 231), however, add ἔσται. In €S xe ecwoon represents 
ὅτι eee ἔσται. 

913, ἀληθείᾳ cov. Both Q and 230 omit cov. So does the 
Sahidic. Here €5 agrees with the Egyptian group (Q and 230) 
within Or; here is no Origenian influence. 

9 14, καὶ ἐγρηγόρησεν κύριος. Here the Or groupas represented 
by A, A, 106, Q adds 6 θεὸς ἡμῶν. So does the Sahidic, 
TIXOEIC ΠΈΝΝΟΥΤΕ, ‘the Lord, our God.’ There is, however, 
a further Origenian plus. Thus A, A, 106, Q add ἐπὶ τὴν κακίαν, 
while 230 and Lucian add ἐπὶ τὴν κακίαν ἡμῶν. With all these 
additions the Sahidic agrees: A ΠΧΟΕΙΟ NENNOYTE TtzeTHq 
E2paAl EXEN TENKAKIA: “The Lord, our God, gave his 
attention to our wickedness.” The addition of the possessive 


‘our’ is not necessarily Lucianic influence; it may have been 
added by the translator for the sake of a more fluent rendering. 
But the translator apparently was unaware of the inconsistency, 


or rather he slavishly followed his text. He translates καὶ 
ἐπήγαγεν αὐτὰ ἐφ ἡμᾶς: AYENTOY E2pat EXWN: “He brought 
them upon us. ” Tt seems that he did not have the Lucianic 
reading αὐτήν nor was he acquainted with © ἐπὶ τὰ κακά, If 
he had known either, he would not have perpetuated this in- 
consistency of Or®, 

9 16, ἡμάρτομεν καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἀδικίαις ἡμῶν. Or© as represented 
by A, A, Q, 42, 106, 230, omits καί. So does the Sahidic: 
ANEPNOBE 2@pal on NENXINOONG: “We have sinned in 
our deeds of violence.” 

9 17, καὶ νῦν εἰσάκουσον, κύριε ὁ Θεὸς ἡμῶν. Here Οὐ (as 
represented by A, Q™S, and 106) and Lucian (as represented 
by 22 and 48) read: καὶ viv κύριε, ὁ θεὸς ἡμῶν εἰσάκουσον. Q, 
however, omits ἡμῶν. The Sahidic here agrees with Q even in 
the word order: TENOY TIxoEIC TINOYTE “Now 
however, Lord God, hear.” 

9 19. πρόσχες, κύριε" μὴ χρονίσῃς ἕνεκέν cov. Here Or®, ag 
represented by A, A, Ὁ, 35, 42, places ποίησον καί, before κύριε 
The Sahidic reads: ΠΧΟΕΙΟ᾽ ApIC ETBHHTK 
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NPTMWCK: “Pay attention, Lord, do it for thy sake, do not 
delay.” The Sahidic, however, transposed the ἕνεκέν cov to go 
with ποίησον. We should also note in this connexion that we 
may have © influence in this verse, since © reads κύριε, ἐπάκουσον 
καὶ ποίησον Kat μὴ χρονίσης ἕνεκα σεαυτοῦ, but inasmuch as 45 
translates the verbs εἰσάκουσον, ἱλάσθητι, πρόσχες, ποίησον and 
μὴ χρονίσης in this order as found in Or®, it is more likely that 
we are dealing here with Hexaplaric influence. 

9 20, ad finem, A, A add τοῦ Ov μου; so CS ἮΤΕ MANOYTE, 
‘of my God.’ 

There are also cases where Hexaplaric influence is reflected 
not in plusses or omissions, but in the renderings of the passages. 
Thus in 3 29 we have: ΧῈ ANPNOBE ΔΎΩ ANANOMEl 
ANCA2@WN EBOA MMOK: “We have sinned, and we have not 
obeyed the law, we have set ourselves away from thee.” This 
translation suggests ἀποστάντες of A, Q, 106 rather ἀποστῆναι 
of B. 

In 9 25 for τεῖχος, Or© (as represented by A, 35, 106) and 
Lu (36, 48, 51, 231) read περιτεῖχος. It seems that Sahidic 
TicoBT ETZ1BOA ‘the wall which is outside’ is a rendering of 
περιτεῖχος rather than of τεῖχος. 

We shall now consider 9 26-27 — 

926, καὶ τὴν πόλιν: Q, 230, τὴν δὲ πόλιν. ES here follows 
Q and 230, Τπολιο ΔῈ ‘but the city.’ This does not imply 
| Origenian influence; in this case €8 agrees with the Egyptian 
group, Q and 230. 

9 26, ἀφανισμοί. Here A, Q, have ἀφανισμοῖς. €8 renders 
this 2pal ὃν ZENTAKO, ‘upon destructions;’ but this does 
not argue in favor of Origenian influence when we note that 
Ba also reads ἀφανισμοῖς. 

In the vexed passage, 9 27, €S follows in general A and Q 
with some unique readings or an attempt at interpreting what 
is a desperate verse. What we find here is a doublet of Θ ’s 
text, and not any Origenian influence. In the text of A and Q, 274 
is a doublet of 27>. The antiquity of 278 is attested by Ter- 
tullian’s destruet pinnaculum usque ad interitum. Thus reads 
the text of A and Q with the translation of €S: καὶ δυναμώσει 
διαθήκην πολλοῖς ἑβδομὰς μία" καὶ ἐν τῷ ἥμισυ τῆς ἐβδομάδος 
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καταπαύσει θυσιαστήρια (-ριον A) καὶ θυσίας (-ciav A) καὶ ἕως 
(om. ἕως Q) πτερυγίου ἀπὸ ἀφανισμοῦ καὶ ἕως συντελείας καὶ σπου- 
δῆς τάξει ἐπὶ ἀφανισμῷ (-σμου A) καὶ δυναμώσει διαθήκην πολλοῖς 
ἐβδομὰς μία" καὶ ἐν τῷ ἡμίσει (-συ A) τῆς ἑβδομάδος ἀρθήσεταί 
μου (om. Q) θυσία καὶ σπονδή, καὶ ἐπὶ τὸ ἱερὸν βδέλυγμα τῶν 
ἐρημώσεων, καὶ ἕως τῆς συντελείας καιροῦ συντέλεια δοθήσεται ἐπὶ 
τὴν ἐρήμωσιν: ΟΥ̓ΔΈΒΔΟΜΔΟ᾽ AYW TNAWE ΝΘΕΒΔωΜΔλΟ᾽ 
NQTAAOO ΝΝΕΘΥΟΙΔΟΤΉΡΙΟΝ᾽ MN ΤΕΘΥΌΙΔ NTE Πεπτε- 
ΡΥΓΙΟΝ Ἐβολ 2M MMOOY EepAt 
ETCYNTENA MMEWTOPTP Ezpal ExN ay@ 
Gnat Nraaenkn Neag : OYZEBAWMAC’ γὼ ZN THAWE 
NOEBAWMAC* CENAQE! NTEOYCIA’ MN NOYWTN EBOA ¢ 
NTE TSOTE διχῇ wa Eepar 
Enxwk EBoA Ncet ΝΟΎΒΟΤΕ 
“A week and the half of the week. He will cause to cease the 
altars and the sacrifice of the πτερύγιον from the destruction; 
he will place them up to upon the completion of the excitement 
upon a destruction. And he will give the covenant to many; a 
week; and in the half of the week; they will remove the sacrifice 
and the libation; (and) there will be the abomination of the 
destruction upon the temple until upon the fulfillment of the 
time; they will give an abomination of the destruction.” —whatever 
that may mean. 
Let us now note the differences between ( 5 and the text of 
A and Q (9 27) and also the cases where it follows the reading 
of either A or Q: 
1. it omits at the head of the verse A and Q, καὶ δυναμώσει 
διαθήκην πολλοῖς: ; 
. καὶ ἐν τῷ ἥμισυ omits ἐν; 
. θυσιαστήρια, agrees with Q in having the plural; 
. θυσίαν, agrees with A in having the singular; 
. with Q it omits the first ἕως: 
. for the sake of making sense it omits καί after θυσίαν: 
. ES, definite article before ἀφανισμοῦ; 
. ES omits καί after ἀφανισμοῦ: 
9. ES interprets ἕως 2° as ἐπί; 
10. for the sake of making sense it omits καί before σπουδῆς: 
11. €S, definite article with σπουδῆς: 


q 
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12. with Q it omits μου before θυσία: 

13. €S, definite article before θυσία and σπονδή; 

14. €8 supplies a verb with ἐπὶ τὸ ἱερὸν βδέλυγμα τῶν ἐρη- 
μώσεων: 

15. due to New Testament influence it read βδέλυγμα τῆς 
ἐρημώσεως; 

16. last καί is omitted; 

17. €8, definite article with καιροῦ; 

18. συντέλεια is omitted; 

19. ἐπὶ τὴν ἐρήμωσιν was read as βδέλυγμα τῆς ἐρημώσεως. 

There are a few instances which apparently show a Lucianic 
influence, but they cannot be pressed too hard. Here there 
may be agreements with Lucian’s particular primitive text, or 
they merely reflect a method of translation which happens to 
coincide with Lucianic readings. 

In 7 14, ἡ ἐξουσία αὐτοῦ ἐξουσία αἰώνιος, c omits the second 
ἐξουσία. So does €S: nepe TEGEZOYCIA AE ΜῊΝ EBOA 
ὧδ ENE2 NENEeg: “And his authority shall remain for ever 
and ever.” This rendition is probably merely a free rendering. 

In 8 25 συντρίψει, Lu (22, 36, 48, 51, 231) adds αὐτούς. So 
does €8, neqoywwq MMooy: “He shall rub them to pieces.” 
But we must bear in mind that €S may have added the object 
merely for the sake of a smoother rendering. 

It is important to look into the psychology of the translator 
and not expect him to make a literalistic translation. An oc- 
casional freedom in his renderings does not always imply that 
he had a different reading before him. Thus in 3 31 ἐν ἀληθινῇ 
κρίσει, the rendering 2@pat @N ΟΥ̓ΘΔΠ MN OYME, ‘in a judg- 
ment and a truth,’ involves no textual problem. 

10 τ, οὐκ ἴδον τὴν ὀπτασίαν: MNOYNAY Epoq: “They did 
not see it.” This translation does not signify that we are dealing 
with a different text. Since the accusative of the same noun 
occurs shortly before in the same verse, the translator chose to 
use the pronoun instead of repeating the noun. 

When we meet 7 11, EYOw, ‘being many’ for μεγάλων, we 
simply have a free rendering. Similarly in 1011, ἐπὶ τῇ στάσει 
σου: 21XN NEKOYEDHTE, ‘upon thy feet,’ we have an attempt 
at interpretation. 
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When the translator found zeugma in the Greek, he recog- 
nized the necessity of using two verbs in the Sahidic. Thus in 
711, ἐθεώρουν τότε ἀπὸ φωνῆς τῶν λόγων τῶν μεγάλων ὧν τὸ 
κέρας ἐκεῖνο ἐλάλει: NEIOWWT NE NTEYNOY AYW λίοωτμ 
EeNepooy Εγοὼ Nwaxe: “I looked forthwith and I heard 
voices; they are many.” 

Semitisms are correctly understood; 97, of... ἐκεῖ WN... 
DY. ἐκεῖ is not translated; NTAKXOOpoy EBOA NenTg: 
“Thou didst scatter them in it = in which thou didst scatter 
them.” 

We notice a case of wrong verse division in 9 8, ad finem, 
σοι: NAL NTANEPNOBE: “We have sinned.” σοι is not 
represented, but by wrong division it appears in the following 
verse; 9 9, τῷ κυρίῳ Θεῷ ἡμῶν οἱ οἰκτειρμοὶ καὶ οἱ ἱλασμοί: 
MMNTWNeTHY MN NKW EBOA: Εγῴοοπ NAK TIXOEIC 
ΠΈΝΝΟΥΤΕ. “The states of pitying and the forgivenesses are 
to thee, our Lord, our God.” 

We meet an interesting instance of a slavish (and at the 
same time inaccurate) translation in 9 16: κύριε, ἐν πάσῃ ἐλη- 
μοσύνη σου ἀποστραφήτω δὴ ὁ θυμός σου καὶ ἡ ὀργή σου ἀπὸ 
τῆς πόλεώς σου ἸΙερουσαλήμ: ΠΧΟΕΙΟ NEKMNTNA 
THPOY’ MAPEqKTOY NOt MEKOWNT ΜΝ TEKOPrH’ EBOA 
2N ΘΙλΗΜ: “May the Lord in all thy mercies avert it, i. 6. 
thy wrath and thy anger from Jerusalem.” The Coptic follows 
the Greek in the possessives. Since the Coptic does not have 
a passive, the translator had to use the third person active, 
but in rendering κύριε as a nominative and in using the 
optative, he forgot to bring his possessives into concord with 
the subject. 

In studying the translator’s methods of rendering the Greek 
into Sahidic, it is interesting to notice how he avoids or 
simplifies his difficulties by interpreting rather than trans- 
lating— 

7 13, ἔφθασεν, AY2WN EZOYN: “He approached inside.” 

7 15, ἔφριξεν τὸ πνεῦμά pov ἐν τὴ ἕξει μου: ANOK AE 
λίῳτορτρ en TAWyxn: “But I made excitement (became 
excited) in my soul.” The translator changed the person 
merely to make sense. 
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7 15, ἐγὼ Δανιήλ is removed from its place and put at the 
end of the verse; ἐτάρασσόν με is followed by ἐγὼ Δανιήλ. 
Then we have a unique addition, which will be considered in 
its proper category. 

9 2, ἐγὼ Δανιὴλ συνῆκα ἐν ταῖς βύβλοις τὸν ἀριθμὸν τῶν 
ἐτῶν, ὃς ἐγενήθη λόγος Κυρίου πρὸς ᾿Ἱερεμίαν x. τ. λ.: ANOK 
ae AaniA ΔΙΈΙΜΕ δρδι 2@N NXW@ME NNEPOMTE 
MNMAXE NTE NTAQnwWe wa ἱερημῖδο: “But I, 
Daniel, knew in the books the number of the years from the 
word of the Lord which reached Jeremias.” This is not a 
literal translation, but the translator found the sense of the 
passage. It is not likely that he had a different text. 

9 13, ἀποστρέψαι, © ἀποστῆναι: ETPENKTON: “that we 
may turn ourselves.” Whence the object pronoun? It prob- 
ably is merely a matter of finding the sense of the passage. 
It is hardly necessary to assume that the translator knew 6 
ἀποστῆναι. 

In 7 10, we note that the abstract has been rendered by a 
nomen agentis; κριτήριον ἐκάθισεν: AqeMooc NOt ΠΕΚΡΙΤΉΟ: 
“Sat, namely the judge.” Cf. Greek ἡ ἀρχή ‘the governor;’ 
αἱ apxai, ‘the authorities.’ 

In 9 27, δυναμώσει, by haplography, is represented by δώσει, 
gnat, “He will give.” May this be due to the influence of 
δοθήσεται at the end of the verse? 

We may wonder whether a gloss aided in the rendering of 
10 9, ἤμην κατανενυγμένος: NEIAyTIEL: “I was grieved.” Why 
is a Greek word used to translate catavevvyyévos? In this 
place the Arabic has a facile expression, lesasiin wo. I 
raised the question’ whether that was a direct translation or 
whether it was influenced or aided by a gloss καταφερόμενος 
as is found in the margin of 36. It is quite possible that the 
translator read καταλυπούμενος. If not, then it is almost 
apparent that a form of λυπέω was used as a scholium to this 
passage. Or did the translator simply borrow what he thought 
was a verb that would be readily taken over into Coptic? 

In 9 26, we have what at first sight appears peculiar, but it 
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is merely an attempt at interpretation: καὶ κρίμα οὐκ ἔστιν ἐν 
αὐτῷ: ἮΤΕ ΠΡΔΠ NAq EYTIETMOYEIT: "(866 the 
judgment i is to him something which is empty (or vain).” 

There are some unique additions which should now be con- 
sidered— 

In 7 9 we meet the plus, anok AanmaA ainay en 
oyzopacic Ntreywu: “I, Daniel, saw in a vision of the 
night.” 

In 715, ἐγὼ A, awox ΔΕ Aan, is placed at the end of 
the verse and is followed immediately by this plus: NTEPEINAY 
ENAi ZN TAgopacic FINKOTK: “But I, Daniel, when I 
saw these in the vision, I fell asleep.” 

There are many additions which may not mean anything 
from the point of view of textual criticism. Let us first con- 
sider the pronouns in 3 57, 58, 59, 60, 63, ὑμνεῖτε, CMOY Ε oq: 
“Praise unto him.” These are all merely a matter of theft 
influence of αὐτόν, the object of the following verb ὑπερυψοῦτε. 
In 3 62, we meet CMOY ETTXOEIC, “Praise unto the Lord.” 

The following pronouns may all have been added merely for 
the sake of (giving better sense: 

8 27, συνίων, TIETEIME ἘρΟΟ: “He who knows it.” 

9 19, εἰσάκουσον, κύριε: CWTM Epon Tixotic: “Listen to 
us, Lord.” 

9 19, ἱλάσθητι, κύριε: KW NAN EBOA ΠΧΟΕΙΟ: “Forgive us, 
Lord. 

9 19, ποίησον, » Aptc, “Do it.” 

9 27, τάξει, NYKW MMOOY: “He will place them.” 

An adverb may be added epexegetically. Thus in 3 24 
May, ‘there’ follows συστάς. 

The addition of the definite article cannot be regarded as 0 
serious consequence in textual criticism: 9 24, ὅρασιν, NOeOpaAcic, 
‘the vision,’ 9 25, περιτεῖχος, TICOBT, ‘the wall.’ 

Through the influence of adjacent nouns with modifiers, ax 
adjective may be joined to a noun which in our Greek tex 
is not qualified by the particular adjective; thus in 3 27, καδ 
εὐθεῖαι ai ὁδοί σου: AYW NEKZIOOYE THPOY CECOYTON 
“And all thy ways are straight.” This addition doubtless is 
due to the influence of the preceding πάντα τὰ ἔργα and the 
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following πᾶσαι ai κρίσεις. Similarly a possessive is joined to 
a noun. Thus in 10 6, τὰ σκέλη, NEQOYEpHTE, ‘his legs;’ the 
other parts of the body are modified by αὐτοῦ, which is then 
repeated with ‘legs.’ 

In 10 9, a verb is added, but it may be only a means of 
interpreting the passage: καὶ τὸ πρόσωπόν μου ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν: 
MMmAgo EXM TKAg: “I poured my face 
upon the earth.” 

In 3 33 we meet the addition of a conjunction, but this plus 
may be explained as an attempt to make a more fluent render- 
ing; αἰσχύνη καὶ ὄνειδος ἐγενήθη τοῖς δούλοις: XE AYMITIE MN 
OYNOONG wwne “For shame and reproach 
happened to thy servants.” 

There are also some unique omissions which should be 
noted at this point: 3 28, τὴν ἁγίαν; 3 32, καὶ ἐχθίστων; 7 12, 
λοιπῶν. The following are not important and probably do not 
mean anything. Thus in 9 12 ἡμῶν is omitted with ἐπὶ τοὺς 
κριτάς, Npeqt Zan, ‘those giving judgment.’ On the other 
hand, the translator may not have deemed it necessary, since 
the expression is clear from οὗ ἔκρινον ἡμᾶς, NAL NTAYKpINEe 
MMON. 

In 9 16, τῆς πόλεώς cov is omitted, but ᾿Ιερουσαλήμ is trans- 
lated. 

In 9 17 €S agrees with 232 in omitting ἡμῶν with ὁ θεός; 
but this also may be of no significance. 

We should also note the omission of the demonstrative in 
7 11, To κέρας ἐκεῖνο, TITATI, ‘the horn.’ Here €S agrees with 
230. In this connexion compare 10 7, where €S has the 
demonstrative for the article; τὴν ὀπτασίαν, ENELOWARN, ‘this 
vision.’ 

There are some unique readings waich can hardly be con- 
sidered as of serious textual importance, but which nevertheless 
should be noted— 

7 11, φωνῆς, eNepooy, ‘voices.’ 

8 25, ἐν τῇ χειρί αὐτοῦ, ON TEQOIX, ‘in his hand.’ But in 
this connexion compare 9 10, ἐν χερσίν, where it is translated 
by the singular, 2N TO1x, ‘in the hand.’ The singular is prob- 
ably only an idiomatic rendering; cf. T. 
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9 16, ἐλεημοσύνη σου, NEKMNTNA, ‘thy mercies.’ 

9 18, τὸν οἰκτειρμὸν ἡμῶν, NNENMNTWENE eTuq, ‘our 
mercies.’ This was probably influenced by ἐπὶ τοὺς οἰκτειρμούς 
σου in the same verse: E@PAl EXN NEKMNTWN 2TH, ‘upon 
thy mercies.’ 

The translation shows considerable freedom in the treat- 
ment of coordinate conjunctions. «ai is very frequently left out 
in Coptic; in many cases this omission represents the spirit of 
the language, as is clear to one who has studied this tongue. 
On the other hand many of these omissions seem to depend 
on the mood of the translator. There are, however, five cases, 
where for no apparent reason καί has been added: 7 9, 6 θρόνος 
αὐτοῦ, AYW TIEQOPONOC; 710, ποταμὸς πυρός, ΔΎ OYEIEPO; 
7 10, κρτήριον ἐκάθισεν, ΔΎΩ AY2MOOC NEKpITHC; 7 14, 
φυλαί, MN NEDYAH; 10 4, ἐν ἡμέρᾳ, AYW 2pAt EN etc. On 
the other hand we have thirteen cases where Greek καί has 
been rendered by Sahidic ag. This does not necessarily imply 
that the Greek original had dé. These particles are a subtle | 
matter, and in many instances it appears that the translator 
was not careful in his rendition of them and allowed himself 
considerable freedom. These are the passages where ΔΕ is | 
used for Greek καί: 3 22; 3 24; 7 9; 8 23; 8 26; 8 27, bis; 9 26; 
10 7; 10 8; 10 10; 10 11, bis. Furthermore we have three 
examples where ΔΕ has been added: 7 15, ἐγὼ Δανιήλ, ANUK 
ae Aan; 715, ἔφριξεν τὸ πνεῦμά μου, ANOK AE AIMTOPTP 
TAPYXH; 9 2, ἐγὼ Δανιήλ, anok ae Aanma. 

From this study of the fragments of the Sahidic version 
of Daniel, it is apparent that it follows the Greek text of 
Theodotion as represented by B. There is, moreover, a tinge 
of © and an Origenian influence from Οὐ. There are about 
fifteen cases of Origenian contamination in the text; seven of 
these instances are well represented in various Origenian 
manuscripts. There are two cases of Οὐ where Q and 230 
are not represented; five cases of Or© where Q and 230 are 
represented; one agreement with Lu and 230; and two with | 
Q and 230 alone. The Origenian influence came in through 
Or, and the latter was the Egyptian variety as is proved by 
the frequent presence of Q and 230. Where Q and 230 stand 
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alone, we are dealing not with Origenian influence, but with 
an older Egyptian text. These two manuscripts in many 
respects have characteristics not common to the Or© group 
and constitute a small family within Οὐ, We cannot deter- 
mine whether we have before us the original Sahidic version 
of Daniel or not. It is possible that the first edition had no 
Origenian influence. How much revision took place we do not 
know with our present manuscript evidence. It is certain, 
however, that we are dealing with a version that in the main 
is based on a pre-Origenian text. As regards €S in its present 
form, the Origenian influence fixes the terminus a quo as not 
previous to 250 A. Ὁ. The following study of this book in 
the Bohairic makes it very clear that of the two versions the 
Sahidic is decidedly the older. 


THE BOHAIRIC VERSION OF DANIEL 


In his Introduction to the Prophetae Majores, Tattam in- 
forms us that for the Book of Daniel he first made a copy from 


a codex in the National Library at Paris, which, as Ascarius 
noted, had been copied Anno Hegirae 1071 = A. D. 1660-61. 
He took his transcription of this codex to Egypt, where he 
compared it with another one of more recent origin. He 
finally collated his work with two Copto-Arabic codices which 
he brought with him from Egypt to England. One of these 
was a bombycine manuscript in folio, but not very old; the 
other was in quarto and had been recently transcribed. Speak- 
ing of the divisions of the book, Tattam says: “Liber Pro- 
phetae Danielis in Codicibus Copticis sequitur divisiones apud 
Graecos usitatas; sicut etiam in Codicibus Alexandrino et 
Vaticano reperitur.” 

All his Bohairic manuscripts divide Daniel into thirteen 
visions as follows: the first vision, Susannae Historia; the 
second vision follows Susannae Historia, and the title is placed 
at the beginning of the first chapter; the title, “The Third 
Vision,” is placed at the beginning of the second chapter; the 
fourth vision begins with chapter 3 and extends to verse 30, 
including the Canticum trium puerorum; the fifth vision begins 
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with 3 31 and ends with chapter 4 inclusive; the sixth vision 
begins with 51 and extends to verse 29 inclusive; the seventh 
vision consists of 5 30—31 and all of chapter 6; the eighth 
vision is chapter 7; the ninth, chapter 8; the tenth, chapter 9; 
the eleventh, chapters 10, 11, and 12; the twelfth is the Historia 
Belis; and the thirteenth, De Dracone Babylonico. 

A careful collation of Tattam’s text shows that €B is 
decidedly a member of Or©, First of all it agrees with Or© 
in numbering the visions and placing teopacic with the 
proper number at the head of the respective visions. In this 
it agrees with A, which is our best representative of Or. 
When we come to the text itself, the constant agreements 
between €5 and Or© are so numerous that there is no sc’en- 
tific value in publishing the list. On the other hand j is 
important to record all the cases of Origenian readings ws sh 
are found in OrP or Lu, but not in A, Q, 106, 35, 230, 42. 
Finally all agreements with unclassified manuscripts will be 
considered as well as the influence of 6. 

First we shall consider the cases where (ΓΒ agrees with A 
alone: 3 

3 3, ἡγούμενοι τύραννοι μεγάλοι. Ξ 


Here both A and 48 have the conjunction ‘and’ before each 


of the above words: 3 3 2: NEM 
NIZHPOYMENOC NEM NITYPANNOC NEM πνινιωΐ. 

1115, καὶ ἐκχεεῖ πρόσχωμα. Here both the Aldine Edition 
and A made a wrong division, reading πρὸς χῶμα. €B is 
based upon a similar error; EqEXMwW NoyKAgl: “He will 
pour upon the earth.” 

Sometimes €B agrees with A where the latter’s reading 
has no representative among its confréres in Or, but agrees 
with 34 — 

1 18, εἰσαγαγεῖν αὐτούς, Here A and 34 add πρὸς αὐτόν. 
So does €8; érxindAoy Eboyn wapog: ‘to bring them in 
unto him.’ 

8 2, kat ἤμην 2°; in the Or© group this is preceded by καὶ 
εἶδον (ἴδον) ἐν ὁράματι. But for καὶ ἤμην A and 34 read ὅτι 
ἤμην. So does €B; oyog ΝΔΙΝΔῪ ben oyzopoma δῶρ 
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ENAIXH 2IXEN πιογδλ πὲ: “And I saw in a vision that I 
was upon the oyaA.” Did the translator have ὡς in his text? 

11 24, καὶ ἕως καιροῦ. Here 230 joins A and 34 in omitting 
καί, This may be only a minor point, but it is interesting to 
note that (ΓΒ also omits καί, having simply wa OYCHOY, ‘until 
a time.’ 

Now although €8 belongs to the Or© group, that does not 
necessarily imply that the complete series (A, A, Q, 106, 35, 
230, 42) always agrees with it. Sometimes only a few of the 
group may agree with €8, but it is worthy of note that usually 
botk Q and 230 are represented. If the one is missing, the 
othe; is generally in evidence. Now Q and 230 in many cases 
run ,together, and since Q is supposed to be of Egyptian 
(BH ychian) origin, we should not be surprised at the observ- 
at. . that €8 shows a strong leaning toward Ὁ. 

kirst let us note a © influence which is found in 230 and 
€8. In ὦ 3 24 we have the order ‘Avavias καὶ ᾿Αζαρίας καὶ 
Μισαήλ. This tendency to place ᾿Αζαρίας in the middle is 
reflected in 1 7, AANINA ΧῈ BAAAAZAP ANANIAC XE 
C APAK AZAPIAC XE MICAK MICAHA XE ABAENAPO, 
agreeing with c. We note the same order in 1 11, AANIWA 
NEM ANANIAC NEM AZAPIAC NEM MICAHA, agreeing with 
230 (and also 34), ᾿Αζαρ. καὶ Mic. Furthermore in 1 19 we 
have the same order in €8, which in this case corresponds to 
the reading found in 230 (and also 34 and c). Likewise in 
217 we meet the same order of names; in this case we have 
an agreement with 230 (also 130 and c). Although this 6 
influence is also found in ¢, it appears that €8 got it from 230 
or rather from the small group to which it belongs. 

We shall now note the special cases where €8 shows a close 
relationship with either Q or 230, or with both of them— 

Making all allowance for freedom in translation, the in- 
fluence of Q is evident in 2 5, καὶ of οἶκοι ὑμῶν διαρπαγήσονται. 
Here Q substitutes for the verb εἰς διαρπαγήν. €8 en20Amoy;, 
‘for plundering them’ evidently shows the influence of Q. 

2 23, ἃ ἠξιώσαμεν παρὰ σοῦ. Here 230 reads ἠξιωσάμην. So 
48 Ennétarvepzioin MM@MOY EBOAZITOTK: ‘which I asked 
of thee.’ 
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3 1, ἑξήκοντα, εὗρος; Q inserts καί between these two words. 
So does €8: oyog TEcoynwet, ‘and its breadth.’ 

In 2 33 we have what may appear to be a minor point, and 
yet we should not pass it by. For μέρος τι, A and Q have 
μέρος μέν τι. €B CA MEN may be derived from the μέν of A 
and Q. 

2 34, καὶ ἐλέπτυνεν, Here Bab, A, Q™s add αὐτούς. So does 
€8; oyog AqwTM@OY: “And it made them small.” 

Similarly in 2 88, €B agrees with A and Q, which give an 
object to the verb in κατέστησεν κύριον; AqXAK Noc: “He 
established thee as Lord.” 

In 8 4, for λαοῖς, A and A have ἔθνη λαοί. So does, €B, 
NIEFONOC NIAAOC, ‘nations, people.’ But the influence «f Q 
cannot be ignored, when we notice: Q* λαοί, Q™S ἔθνη. 

Tn 3 (25) 92. €B agrees with B, A, and Q in having a plus: 
καὶ εἶπεν ὁ βασιλεύς: OYO? EXE Noypo: “And the king 
said.” 

In 52 A. A, and Q agree in leaving out αὐτοῦ in ev τῇ ἢ 
γεύσει τοῦ οἴνου αὐτοῦ. So does CB: ben mxemtm Ντε 
ΠΙΉΡΠ, ‘in the tasting of the wine.’ 

In 5 10, for καὶ εἶπεν Βασιλεῦ, 230 reads as follows: καὶ 
ἀποκριθεῖσα εἶπεν τῷ βασιλεῖ: OYO? ACEPOYM NXE toypw 
TIEXAC MITOY po: “And the queen replied and said to the 
king.” The only difference is that the Coptic repeats the word 
for ‘queen.’ 

5 13, καὶ εἶπεν ὁ βασιλεὺς τῷ Δανιήλ: 230 omits τῷ A,; EB 
also leaves out τῷ Δ., but writes NAq, ‘to him,’ which is 
probably added for the sake of clearness. 

6 2 (3), καὶ ἐπάνω; 230 omits καί. So does €B, aqxw, “He 
set.” But we cannot press this point too hard, since the 
Coptic frequently does not translate καί. At any rate it here 
agrees with 230. 

7 6, πετεινοῦ. This is omitted both in 230 and in €B, 

811, καὶ δι᾿ αὐτὸν θυσία épaxOn: OYO? EOBHTY AQWEOPTEP 
NXE OYWOYMWOYw: “And through him was disturbed a 
sacrifice.” This translation suggests ἐταράχθη of A and Q. 

In 8 19 €8 agrees with Q in omitting ἡ ὅρασις. 

926, τάξει ἀφανισμοί, Here Ba, A, and Q read apancpois. 
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This is followed by 48: qNae@y Neantaxo: “He will 
decree for destruction.” 

10 4, Τίγρις is omitted by Q*, 230, and 34; likewise in €8. 
It is added, however, in Q™S. 

10 14, ἐπ’ ἐσχάτων. For the plural, Q has the singular 
ἐσχάτῳ: €8 enbak: ‘at the last.’ 

10 16, καὶ ἰδού: 230 omits ἰδού. So does €B, 

10 16, καὶ ἤνοιξα τὸ στόμα μου: here 230 has the third 
singular, ἤνοιξεν. €B agrees; aqoyMn ἥρωι: “He opened 
my mouth.” 

In 10 20 we have what may cause us to wonder whether we 
have the influence of 230: καὶ εἶπεν Ex οἶδας. Here 230 omits 
εἰ, €8 nexaq xt aAkcWOYN: “He said, ‘Do you know?’” 
Although it is permissible to omit the interrogative particle in 
Coptic, it is more usual to have it. Is this due to the influence 
of 230? 

In 11 14, for τῶν λοιπῶν A and Q™E (marked as θ΄: 0’) 
correctly read τῶν λοιμῶν; so does €B, wiAOIMOC. τῶν λοιμῶν 
is original 9, 

11 15, A and Q unite in omitting καί before of ἐκλεκτοὶ 
αὐτοῦ; so ΔΒ ΝΧῈ NEqCwWTTI: ‘namely his elect.’ 

In 11 29, €B agrees with Q* in omitting καὶ ἡ ἐσχάτη. 

11 37, καὶ ἐπὶ παντὸς θεοῦ. Here Bab, A, A, and Q have 
πάντας θεούς. €B agrees with this, EXEN NINOYT THpOY, 
‘upon all the gods.’ 

11 43, καὶ Λιβύων. Here 230 reads Λιβύης: so does €8, 
tAysn. 

In 12 4, Q* reads λόγους for λοιπούς; thus goes the sen- 
tence: ἔμφραξον τοὺς λόγους καὶ σφράγισον τὸ βιβλίον. With 
this @B agrees, even in word order: TWB ἩΝΙΟΔΧῚ OYO? 
Aptcpamzin ΝΠΙΧΩΜ: “Seal the words and close the 
book.” 

In 12 8, Ὁ, 230, and 35 omit οὐ ἴῃ καὶ ov συνῆκα. So does 
€8, ογορ aixat, “And I understood.” 
| =: In 12.11 for χίλιαι Q* reads δισχίλιαι, with which €B agrees, 

@0 B, ‘two thousand.’ 

Now although €8 belongs to the Or© group by overwhelm- 

ing evidence, there are cases where its readings may have only 
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a few representatives in the Or© group and a good many in 
the OrP and Lu groups. In this connexion we must bear in 
mind that the number of manuscripts has nothing to do with 
fixing the group to which our text belongs. In this case the 
Lucianic and OrP agreements merely are evidence of Hexa- 
plaric origin in a general sense. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the few representatives of Or© in such cases are 
generally Q and 230. We shall not cite any passages where 
OrC is represented by almost all the manuscripts of the group 
as well as OrP and Lu in addition. In all instances where the 
reading is supported by a goodly number of Or© manuscripts, 
Q and 230 are generally present; if not both, at least one of 
them— 

In 2 35, ἐξῆρεν τὸ πλῆθος τοῦ πνεύματος, A and Q insert 
αὐτά after the verb. So does €8: aqqotoy, ‘destroyed 
them.’ In this case Lu (22, 36, 48, 51, 231) adds αὐτούς as 
the object. 

In 238, A, A, and Q™¢ have a plus, καὶ ἰχθύας τῆς θαλάσσης. 
We meet the same addition in €8: nem niteBt NTE Φιομ, 
‘and the fish of the sea.’ Lu (22, 36, 48, 51, 231) has the 
same plus. 

In 2 46, εὐωδίας, €B reads ογόθοι NOYq!, ‘a good odor.’ 
The singular εὐωδίαν is found in Q, 230, and 106, but also in 
Lu (51, 231, ὁ). 

In 3 9, we meet a plus, καὶ ἀποκριθέντες εἶπον τῷ βασιλεῖ 
N. This is found only in 230 of the Or© group, while in Lu 
it is represented by 22, 48, 51, 231, c: oyog λγὲρογὼ 
ΠΈΧΩΟΥ NNABOYXOAONOCOp ΠΟΥΡΟ: “And they replied, 
they said to N., the king.” 

In 315, τῇ εἰκόνι is followed in A and Q by τῇ χρυσῇ. OB 
has the same plus: NTZIKMN NNOYB, ‘the image of gold.’ 
OrP (V) and Lu (22, 51, 231) have the same addition. 

In 47 (10) at the head of the verse we have a plus, καὶ at 
ὁράσεις τῆς κεφαλῆς μου in Q' (subt lineas) and 42. A joins it 
to the end of the preceding verse as an accusative. ©8 follows 
the word order of Θ᾽ (subt lineas), but interprets ὁράσεις as an 
accusative depending on ἐθεώρουν; nizopacic NTE TAAGE 
ΔΙΊΝΔΥ Epwoy: “And the visions of my head, I saw them.” 
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In 4 20 (23), A, Q, and 230 agree in omitting ἐν with χαλκῷ; 
so (ΒΒ, nem oyzomr, ‘and copper.’ OrP and Lu also agree 
with this reading. 

In 5 12, τὴν σύγκρισιν αὐτοῦ, Q and 230 omit αὐτοῦ; €B 
MOoyozeEM, ‘the interpretation.’ OrP and Lu agree with this 
reading. 

In 7 12 for ἕως καιροῦ, Q and 230 read ἕως χρόνου; €B ma 
oyxXponoc. OrP and Lu also agree in having χρόνου. Now 
of course it is possible that the translator rendered καιροῦ by 
oyXponoc, but it is more probable that he transliterated or 
borrowed what he had before him. 

In 8 10, ἀπὸ τῆς δυνάμεως τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, Q* and 42 omit τοῦ 
οὐρανοῦ; so does 48, ἔβολολ ἼΧΟΜ, ‘from strength.’ Or? 
and Lu also agree with this reading. 

In 819, Q and 35 omit ἡ ὅρασις; so does €8. In this it also 
agrees with OrP and Lu. 

In 823, ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτων, A and Q have the singular, ἐπ’ ἐσχάτῳ; 
so 48, énbaék, ‘at the end.’ OrP and c also have the same 
reading. 

In 95, A, Q, and @8 agree in the order of the verbs: 
ἡμάρτομεν, ἠδικήσαμεν, ἠσεβήσαμεν καὶ ἀπέστημεν καὶ ἐξεκλίνα- 
μεν: ANEPNOBL ANOINXONC ANEPACEBHC ANZENEN ἔδολ 
ἌΝρικι CABOA: “We have sinned, we have done wickedly, 
we have been sacrilegious, we have separated ourselves, we 
have turned away.” This order is also found in Or? (23, 62, 
147) and in Lu (22, 36, 48, 231). 

In 9 8, €8 agrees with Q, 35, and 230 in omitting ἔστιν 
ἡμῶν ἡ δικαιοσύνη. This is an Origenian correction as is shown 
by the agreement of Or? and Lu in omitting this intrusion 
from verse 7. In 9 texts, only B and 87 have it; not £, (5, 
although it is taken over into A, 106, and A. 

In 9 13 ad finem, ἐν racy ἀληθείᾳ cov, Q and 230 omit σου. 
So does €8; ben mMeomni NiBEN, ‘in all truth.’ Lu also 
omits cov, 

In 10 20, Ὁ, 35, 106 omit τοῦ in μετὰ τοῦ ἄρχοντος: so does 
(8, OY APXON, ‘a ruler.’ Or? agrees in this omission. 

In 11 13, ἐνιαυτῶν is omitted by Q and €8. Lu and OrP 
also omit this. 
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In 11 37, for ἐπιθυμίᾳ, Q, 230, and 42 read ἐπὶ ἐπιθυμίαν ; so 
does €8, ἔχεν TEMOYMIA. OrP and Lu also agree with this | 
reading. 

In 12 11, for δοθήσεται, Q and I have τοῦ δοθῆναι, with 
which €B érrxint agrees. OrP and Lu in this passage also 
have the infinitive. 

On account of its difficulty and textual importance, 9 27 
should be considered by itself. Where Q and A differ in this 
passage, €B agrees with Q. Thus reads Q: καὶ δυναμώσει δια- 
θήκην πολλοῖς ἑβδομὰς μία" καὶ ἐν τῷ ἥμισυ τῆς ἑβδομάδος 
καταπαύσει θυσιαστήρια καὶ θυσίας καὶ πτερυγίου ἀπὸ ἀφανισ- 
μοῦ καὶ ἕως συντελείας καὶ σπουδῆς τάξει ἐπὶ ἀφανισμῷ καὶ δυνα- 
μώσει διαθήκην πολλοῖς ἑβδομὰς μία" καὶ ἐν τῷ ἡμίσει τῆς ἐβδο- 
μάδος ἀρθήσεται θυσία καὶ σπονδή, καὶ ἐπὶ τὸ ἱερὸν βδέλυγμα 
τῶν ἐρημώσεων, καὶ ἕως συντελείας καιροῦ συντέλεια δοθήσεται 
ἐπὶ τὴν ἐρήμωσιν: YNATXOM Noyaiaenkn NZANMny Noy- 
EBAOMAC NOYOT oyog ben Thawit Νογξεβδομδο qNa- 
OPE KHN NEM ZANMOYWWOYw! NEM 
OYMTEN OYTAKO ογὸρ EBOA NEM 
OY CHoyan ογοῦ ὄνλθωῳ EXEN OYTAKO ΧΟΜ Noy- 
AIA@HKH N2ANMHW NOYEBAOMAC NoywT oyog ben 
TPAW AE NTEBAOMAC CENADMA! NEM 
OYMTEN EBOA OYO? ἔχεν πιερφει NTE oy 
MA NxOK NTE oycney EqeT NoyxoK NTE MxiInwadq: 
-“And he will confirm a covenant to many one week, and in 
the half of a week he will cause to cease altars and sacrifices 
and libation from a destruction, and he is accustomed to com- 
plete with a haste, and he will determine upon a destruction; 
he will confirm a covenant with many a week, but in the half 
of the week they will remove a sacrifice and libation, and upon 
the temple an abomination of a destruction, until the ends of 
a time he will give an end of the destroying (destruction).”— 
whatever that may mean. 

There are, however, some differences between €8 and Q: 

1. instead of πτερυγίου the translator read σπονδήν; 

2. καὶ ἕως συντελείας καὶ σπουδῆς was probably read as 
καὶ εἴωθε συντελέσαι (σὺν) σπουδῇ: 

8. καί before σπουδῆς may have been transposed and 
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placed before τάξει or OYOg may have been added by the 

translator for stylistic reasons; 

4. καί translated ΔῈ may not involve any different reading; 

5. βδέλυγμα τῶν ἐρημώσεων, €B read ae under 
New Testament influence; 

6. the last καί is dropped; 

7. συντελείας was probably understood as a plural. 

I have stated before that €8 beyond any doubt at all 
belongs to the Or group, but from this list of examples it is 
apparent that Q and 230 form within Or a special group with 
which €® has strong affinities. In fact it is clear that it belongs 
to this special group. 

Even though I maintain that €8 belongs to the special 
group of Q and 230, I do not wish, however, to leave the im- 
pression that Q or 230 is represented in every case where we 

have readings from the Or® group 
Ϊ 223, σοί, ὁ θεὸς τῶν πατέρων μου. Here OrP (147) has σύ 
and Or© (35) σύ εἶ This is reflected in €8: Noox πὲ ht 
NTE Naot: “Thou art the God of my fathers.” 

In 3 (30) 97 we have a conflate of B and A; ἐν τῇ χώρᾳ 
Βαβυλῶνος. Here A has a plus, ἐπὶ τὰ ἔργα τῆς χώρας. ¢€s8 
ἕδρηι ἔχεν νιῤβηογὶ THpoy NTE TXwpa MBABYAON, 
‘over all the affairs of the land of Babylon.’ 

In 6 io (ὦ), ἐν τοῖς ὑπερῴοις αὐτοῦ, codex 106 reads ἐν τῷ 
ὑπερῴῳ αὐτοῦ. €8 has the singular, but also agrees with 34 
(also 33, 49, 90, 91, 228) in omitting αὐτοῦ: ben Mma 
‘in the upper place.’ 

In 6 14 (15), after αὐτοῦ, A and A (also Bab mg. inf) add 
καὶ ἕως ἑσπέρας ἣν ἀγωνιζόμενος τοῦ (omit A) ἐξελέσθαι αὐτόν: 
wa poyer tipnagmeg: “And he 
labored until evening to free him.” 

98, ad finem, καὶ τοῖς πατράσιν ἡμῶν, οἵτινες ἡμάρτομέν σοι. 
Codex 35 reads ἥμαρτον. The verb is also third person in 
Bohairic: nem ba νηξτ λγέρνοβι EpoK: “And 
to our fathers, they who sinned against thee.” 

In 9 19, A, 35, and 42 place ποίησον before μὴ χρονίσῃς. 
€5 has the same plus: Apioyi, “Do.” Lu (22, 48, 51, 231) 
has the same addition. 
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In 9 20, ad finem, ἁγίου, A and A add τοῦ Ou μου. So does 
Lu (22, 36, 48, 51, 231). €8 also has this plus, NTE MANOy't, 
‘of my God.’ 

In 11 39, after ἀλλοτρίου, 35 adds οὗ ἂν ἐπιγνῷ. So does 
130. €8 φηὲτ᾽ eqnacoywngq, ‘whom he will know,’ may 
go back to this reading. In this connexion cf. © οὗ ἐὰν 
ἐπιγνῷ. 

11 40, συνκερατισθήσεται μετὰ τοῦ βασιλέως τοῦ νότου. 
Here 35 has μετὰ αὐτοῦ 6 Bac. 106 also has this reading, 
but omits 6. OrP (V) omits 6 as does Lu (36, 48, 231), 48 
follows this reading: NEMAq NXE Toypo NTE ᾧρηο: 
“There will contend with him the king of the South.” 

In 11 43, καὶ ἐν πᾶσιν ἐπιζυμητοῖς, A and 106 omit the 
conjunction καί. So does €8, but this cannot be considered 
very seriously, since Coptic frequently omits the conjunction 
‘and.’ 

11 45, "Eqadave. A reads ᾿Ενφαδανώ; 106, ἐν φαδανώ. 48 | 
agrees with this reading, ben @AAANW. 

There are only a few OrP and Lu readings which are not 
also found in the Or© group— 

In 32, for τοὺς ὑπάτους, EB reads NNIgyNATOC ΤΉΡΟΥ. 
Now Lu (22, 36, 48, 51, 231, c) has πάντας τοὺς ὑπάτους. On 
the other hand, it is possible that ΤΉΡΟΥ is due to the in- 
fluence of πάντας τοὺς ἄρχοντας in the same verse. 

6 20 (21), καὶ ἐν τῷ ἐγγίζειν αὐτὸν τῷ λάκκῳ, Lu (22, 36, 48, 
51, 231) places ἐν before τῷ λάκκῳ. It is possible that such a 
reading is reflected in the translation: oyog tTaqbwnt 
tboyn tmAakkoc, “And when he approached within to 
the den.” 

7 11, ἐλάλει. Here OrP (V, 62, 147) and Lu (36, 48, 51, 
231) add θεωρῶν jv. So does 48 NAINAY ΠΕ, “I saw.” 

In 11 9, τοῦ βασιλέως is omitted by 62 and 147. Likewise 
the words do not occur in €8. 

In 129 we have an agreement with Lu (22, 36, 48, 51, 231) 
which adds μοι to καὶ εἶπεν, Texaq nut, “He spake unto me.” 
But the dative may have been added merely for the sake of a 
more fluent translation and need not have been in the original 
manuscript. 
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These examples argue for Hexaplaric origin in the general 
sense of the word, and do not disprove the conclusion that €8 
belongs to the special group of 230 and Q within Or®. 

There are some readings that can best be explained by the 
influence of 6— 

In 9 14, καὶ ἐγρηγόρησεν κύριος, Q, A, and 106 add ὁ θεὸς 
ἡμῶν ἐπὶ τὴν κακίαν. Here © has ἐπὶ τὰ κακά. This plural is 
found in €8, ἔχὲν nmMeT2woy, ‘upon the evils.’ In 11 17, 
ad finem, καὶ οὐκ αὐτῷ ἔσται, we notice that © does not have 
αὐτῷ. This influence is reflected in (Β oyae NNECWOM, 
“And she will not be.” 

In 9 19, we may question © influence; ἐπὶ τὸν λαόν is 
rendered XEN TEKAAOC MCA, ‘upon thy people Israel.’ 6 
reads ἐπὶ τὸν λαόν σου ᾿Ισραήλ. But it is possible that we 
have here an influence from 9 20, Tov λαοῦ μου Ἰσραήλ. 

Further 6 influence is found in 11 33, καὶ οἱ συνετοὶ τοῦ 
λαοῦ συνήσουσιν εἰς πολλά: OYOS? NIKATZHT NTE MmAAOC 
eye tkat Neanmny: “and the wise of the people will in- 
form many.” Instead of eis πολλά, €8 represents εἰς πολλούς 
of 6. 

We may question the influence of © in 84, where καὶ πάντα 
τὰ θηρία οὐ στήσονται ἐνώπιον αὐτοῦ is rendered NIOHPION 
ΤΉΡΟΥ Ψιπογὼδρι EpaToy “All the animals 
could not stand before him.” q (‘to be able’) may have been 
added as an interpretation by the translator. Why does €8 
use the negative of the first perfect? Is it the influence of 6, 
which reads καὶ πάντα τὰ θηρία οὐκ ἔστησαν ὀπίσω αὐτοῦ It 
is possible, however, that the Coptic first perfect is merely an 
interpretation due to the other verbs in the verse, ἴδον, ἦν. 
ἐποίησεν, ἐμεγαλύνθη. 

There are a few readings which are neither Hexaplaric nor 
6— 

1 16, σπέρματα, Nuixpox NTE TiKAgl, ‘the seeds of the 
earth.’ Codex 34 also has this plus. 

3 (28) 95, παντὶ θεῷ, ΝΜΚΕΝΟΥ 7, ‘another god.’ Codex 229 
places ἑτέρῳ after θεῷ. 

In 6 20 (21), ἐβόησεν φωνὴ ἰσχυρᾷ, A, 106, 230 read εβ. φ. 
μεγαλῇ; 149 has a conflate of these two readings: φ. μεγάλῃ 
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wx. εβ. €8B also has this conflate: ben oynimt Nbpwoy 
Eqxop &EMAWW, ‘in a great voice which is very strong.’ 

The addition or the omission of καί cannot be taken too 
seriously in Coptic, but we may note 8 18, where Codex 130 
places καί before ἥψατο. So does €8 oyog aqéinem, “And 
he touched.” 

In 10 11, τὸν λόγον τοῦτον, Codex 229 omits τοῦτον. So 
does €B διπιοᾶχι, ‘the word.’ 

While there is no doubt about the conclusions reached con- 
cerning the provenance of €8, in many places it runs wild. In 
various passages the translator shows considerable independ- 
ence and originality. In some instances he shows a tendency 
toward verbosity, but most of the unique additions and read- 
ings doubtless are due to the manuscript from which the trans- 
lation was made. As in the case of the Arabic and the Sahidic 
versions, I believe that the translator had only one manuscript 
before him, and that from it he made the Bohairic rendering 
to the best of his ability. 

In this connexion we have to consider unique additions and 
omissions as well as readings whose general context is unique. 
At times it is not easy to determine whether we are dealing 
with a unique reading or an attempt at interpretation. All 
unique passages, however, will be recorded in various cate- 
gories; and while in some instances it is impossible to draw a 
hard and fast line where one division ends and the other be- 
gins, an attempt has been made to visualize the psychology of 
the translator as he was at his task and to classify the various 
unique readings and also the methods of translation, inter- 
pretation, etc. under definite heads. 

We shall first consider unique additions— 

1 4, ἰσχύς, xop NNOMT, ‘strength of strength.’ 

15, oyog aycoxoy &BoAben νιλλωογὶ NTE 
Aweia ben mm ΜΠΟΥΡΟ: “And they led forth the boys of 
the captivity into the palace of the king.” 

110, τὸν ἐκτάξαντα. Here codex 35 adds με, but €8 has a 


further addition: NHI... MMHNI, ‘him 
who commands me... daily.’ 


| him. 
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110, μή ποτε ἴδη, MHTIOC Ντεαὶ NTEQNAY: ‘lest he come 
and see.’ 

110, τὰ παιδάρια, NAAWOYI THPOY; ‘all the boys.’ 

1 12, πείρασον δὴ τοὺς παῖδάς cov: XE GONTEN po ba 
NEKAAWOY1: “Just try us, thy servants,” 

1 12, τῶν σπερμάτων, Nixpox NTE TKO1, ‘the seeds of the 
field.’ 

117, καὶ φρόνησιν ἐν πάσῃ γραμματικῇ καὶ copia, Here we 
have a plus after φρόνησιν, NEM OYMETCAIE Nbpni ben 
COYEN: ‘and a beauty in knowing.’ This addition leads to a 
syntactical interpretation, Cbal NIBEN NEM οογφιὰ, ‘all 
writing and wisdom.’ 

118, ἐναντίον N.; EpaToy MNEMeO MNOypo: 
“He set them before the king.”’ 

1 20, ἐπιστήμης ὧν ἐζήτησεν παρ᾽ αὐτῶν ὁ βασιλεύς: ογὲ- 
ΠΙΟΤΉΜι Ογορ NHETAGKWT NTOTOY Ἦχε πογρο: 


ὅς ‘knowledge and whatever things the king sought from them.’ 


1 20, τοὺς μάγους + NEM NIAAWOYi: ‘and the youths.’ 

219, τὸ μυστήριον ἀπεκαλύφθη + EBOAZITEN TIOC, ‘from 
the Lord.’ 

221, μεθιστᾷ, YOYOTEB NZANTWOY FBOA: “He deports 
mountains.” 


2 28, Texagq NAq Nxe Aan: “Daniel spake unto 


2 38, of υἱοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων: NIMHPt NTE NIPWMI ΤΉΡΟΥ, 
‘all the sons of men.’ 

3 3, ad finem, ἐνώπιον τῆς εἰκόνος + NNOYB; ‘of gold.’ This 
plus may be due to the influence of 8 1. 

311, TH εἰκόνι Th χρυσὴ + θηὲτ AKTA2Z0C ἔρδτο: ‘which 
thou didst set up.’ 

313, ἐνώπιον τοῦ βασιλέως, MIIEMOO NNABOYXOAONOCOp 
Toypo. The king’s name is added. 

3 16, Toy po, “Ὁ king.” 

3 20, εἶπεν, TEXE TOY PO, “Said the king.” 

8 (24) 91, τοῖς μεγιστᾶσιν αὐτοῦ, NNeqniat NEM NEQpEg- 
ΦΈΜΩΙ: ‘to his grandees and his ministers.’ 

8 (26) 93, καὶ δεῦτε, “And come 
forth before me (into my presence).” 


21 
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3 (26) 93, ἐκ μέσου τοῦ πυρός + EYMOM! MITEMEO MIToypo 
NEM NINIWT THpoy: ‘coming forth into the presence of the 
king and all the grandees.’ 

3 (29) 96, πᾶς λαός, φυλή, γλῶσσα: NAAOC NIBEN NEM | 
ΦΥΛῊ NIBEN NEM ACT NAAC NIBEN: ‘every people and | 
every tribe and every tongue.’ The translator may have | 
repeated πᾶς (or racy) with the following two nouns, since the 
first one, Aads, had it. But note that below in (41) 3 98, he | 
does not repeat it. Accordingly he may have translated liter- 
ally from his Greek copy. ͵ 

3 (30) 97, ἔδῥρηι EXEN νιφβηογὶ ΤΉΡΟΥ, ‘over all the 
affairs.’ 

4 (4) 1, ἐγὼ Ναβουχοδονοσόρ + Toypo, ‘the king.’ 

4 (17) 14, ὁ ὕψιστος τῆς βασιλείας, ETHOCL ZIXEN TME- 
ΤΟΥΡΟ: ‘the exalted one upon the kingdom.’ 

4 (27) 24, ὁ θεός, OT NTE THE, ‘the god of heaven.’ 

4 (33) 30, ὡς ὀρνέων + NTE THE, ‘of heaven.’ 

4 (37) 34, τοῦ οὐρανοῦ + NEM TiKAgI, ‘and of earth.’ 

5 9, συνεταράσσοντο + NEMAQ, ‘with him.’ 

511, ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις τοῦ πατρός σου + NTE MOYPO NEKIWT, 
‘of the king, thy father.’ 

5 12, ὅτι πνεῦμα περισσὸν ἐν αὐτῷ: SE NE OYON OYTINA 
NzoyO won ἤβρηι Nbvtq: “that pure was a spirit of 
abundance within him.” 

512, καὶ ὁ βασιλεύς, NOYPO ΠΈΚΙΩΤ, ‘the king, thy father.’ 

5 17, σοι ἔστω, NAK TOY po, ‘to thee, O king.’ 

6 (4) 3, καὶ ὁ βασιλεύς, EOBE AL, ‘on account of this,’ but | 
καί is left out. 

6 (11) 10, καὶ Δανιήλ, ἡνίκα ἔγνω: ACWOM ἐτδαὲμι NXE 
Aan: “It happened when Daniel knew.” 

7 1, καὶ αἱ ὁράσεις τῆς κεφαλῆς αὐτοῦ ἐπὶ τῆς κοίτης αὐτοῦ. 
After αὐτοῦ 1° read ay, ‘came.’ 

7 20, καὶ τοῦ ἑτέρου, OYO? EOBE MKEOYXI NTam: “And 
as regards the other small horn.” This plus may be due to 
the influence of verse 8. 

8 17, principio, oyog ῬῈΝ Trxinepeqcaxt νΈΜμηι: “And 
while he was speaking with me.” 

9 4, ἐξωμολογησάμην + Ογορ aixwt, “And 1 inquired.” 
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9 5, καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν κριμάτων σου, NEM EBOAgA NEK2ATT 
Mut: ‘and from thy true judgments.’ 

96, ἐν τῷ ὀνόματί cov, HEN TIEKPAN ἘΘΟΥ ΔΒ, ‘in thy holy 
name.’ 

9 11, καὶ ἐξέκλιναν τοῦ μὴ ἀκοῦσαι: OYO? Δγρικι οδβολ 
NNEKENTOAH EWTEMCWTEM .. . ποῦ: “They turned aside 
from thy commands so as not to hear . . . O Lord.” 

9 22, καὶ συνέτισέν με + OYO’ λᾳὸρικλτ: “And he made 
me understand.” 

10 6, ὡσεὶ ὅρασις ἀστραπῆς + eqtmoyé, ‘gleaming.’ 

10 10, ad finem, γόνατά μου + OYOg aqtxom 
“And he strengthened my hand.” 

11 2, καὶ ὁ τέταρτος + QNATONG, ‘will rise;’ this probably 
came in through the previous ἀνατήσονται. Cf. also ἀναστήσεται 
in verse 3. 

There are also a number of unique readings which will now 
be considered. Some may not be of any serious value in the 
study of the text, and yet they should not be passed over in 
silence— 

15, ἀπὸ τῆς τραπέζης τοῦ βασιλέως, Ἐβολφὶ T EqTpaneza, 
‘from his table.’ 

1 15, ταῖς σαρξίν, ben Toycapz; singular for the Greek 
plural, ‘in their flesh.’ 

1 15, ὑπὲρ τὰ παιδάρια τὰ ἔσθοντα τὴν τράπεζαν τοῦ βασι- 
λέως: NZoyO ἐνογώφηρ MMaIh THpOy NAAOY ετρὲν 
Tut MMoypo: “more than all their companions, the boys who 
were in the house of the king.” 

1 17, ἐν πάσῃ ὁράσει καὶ ἐνυπνίοις: bEN CBO NIBEN NEM 
ἕθρηι ben νιρλοογὶ, ‘in all their learning and in dreams.’ 
The first noun is not a translation. 

118, ἐναντίον N. Here codices 34 and 233 add τοῦ βασι- 
λέως, but €B omits the name of the king, MNEMEO MNOYpo, 
‘before the king.’ 

1 20, εὗρεν αὐτούς, AYXEMOY: “They found them.” 

26, τὸ ἐνύπνιον 1°; pronoun for noun: &poc, ‘it.’ 

2 10, ἐπαοιδόν, μάγον καὶ xaddaiov: NIPEqOLWHM NEM 
NIAXMOYi NEM NIXAAAEOC, ‘the enchanters, the sorcerers, 
and the Chaldaeans.’ 
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2 24, καὶ τὴν σύγκρισιν τῷ βασιλεῖ ἀναγγελῶ: Ἰρδοογὶ 
NEM TecoyozeM ‘TNATAME Toypo Epoc: “The dream 
and its interpretation I will tell the king.” 

2 25, doris τὸ σύγκριμα τῷ βασιλεῖ ἀναγγελεῖ: oar ETE 
OYONWXOM MMOG ETAME Toypo ETEqpacoyi: 
“One who is able to declare my lord, the king, his dream.” 
This, however, may be partly an interpretation. 

2 36, καὶ τὴν σύγκρισιν αὐτοῦ ἐροῦμεν ἐνώπιον τοῦ βασιλέως: 
πεοκεογῦδεμ TNATAMOK Epoy ογος Ἴνδχοι MNEK- 
Meo Noypo: “Of its interpretation also I will inform you 
and will tell it in the presence of thee, O king.” It should be 
noted in this connexion that here A also has the verb in the 
first person singular. 

2 38, ἐν παντὶ τόπῳ ὅπου κατοικοῦσιν: LEN MAI NIBEN 
NHETOY WON NbuToy: ‘in all places in which dwell .. .’ 

4 (19) 16, καὶ ἀπεκρίθη Βαλτασὰρ καὶ εἶπεν: aqepoy® NXE 
Aanina: “ Daniel replied.” 

4 (30) 27, ἐν TH κράτει τῆς ἰσχύος μου: ἐδρηι ben πδμδλδι 
NTE ΤἈΜΕΤΟΥΡΟ: ‘in the strength of my kingdom.’ 

5 18, τὴν βασιλείαν, NEMETPAMAD, ‘riches.’ It is possible 
that this rendering is based upon a reading like that found in 
codex 233, which here has τὴν δύναμιν. 

5 22, τοῦ θεοῦ" ov πάντα ταῦτα ἔγνως: Mot φηὲετλκὲμι 
Epoq XE ZWBNIBEN Noy NE: “The God whom thou hast 
known, because everything belongs to him.” 

6 (13) 12, καὶ προσελθόντες λέγουσιν τῷ βασιλεῖ: AYI WA 
ΠΟΥΡΟ ΠΕΧΦΟΥ NAq: “They came to the king, they said to 
him.’’ This probably is an interpretation. 

8 5, ἀπὸ λιβός, EBOA CA TEMIT, ‘from the North.’ This 
probably is an interpretation. 

9 4, ὁ θεὸς ὁ μέγας καὶ θαυμαστός, ΠΔΝΟΥΤ NINIOT 
φηέτοι Nwpupi: “My great God, who is wonderful.” This, 
however, may be only an interpretation. 

9 9, καὶ of ἱλασμοί, NEM THX BOA, ‘and the forgiveness 
(sg.).’ 

99, ad finem, ὅτι ἀπέστημεν, XE OYHL ANGENEN CABOA 
MMOK TOC: “Since verily we separated ourselves from thee, 
O Lord.” I did not call this an addition, since ἀπὸ κυρίου is 
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found in A, A, 106, 230. It is also possible that oywt and 
MMOK ΠΟῸ may be due to the translator’s desire to make a 
more fluent rendering. 

9 18, τὸν οἰκτειρμὸν ἡμῶν; here €8 renders the singular by 
the plural, NNENMET@EN 2HT. 

10 6, ws ὅρασις χαλκοῦ στίλβοντος, NTE OYCETEBpHX, ‘of 
a flash of lightning.’ 

10 9, ἤμην κατανενυγμένος, NAIMOKMEK MMOt ΠΕ, “I was 
considering.” Or is this merely a guess at the meaning? Cf. 
(5 on this passage. 

11 10, καὶ συνπροσπλακήσεται, EqtEpwopN ἕφερ- 
cyntiAerin: “And he will be first, he will strive.” 

11 21, ἥξει, τρέξει, “He will fall.” 

11 26, τραυματίαι πολλοί, NXE @ANMHY Nbotes, ‘many 
dead.’ This is probably an interpretation. 

11 27, ὅτι ἔτι πέρας εἰς καιρόν: XE ETL OYXMK TE NTE 
oycuoy: ‘that there still was an end of a time.’ 

11 36, ἐπὶ πάντα θεόν, SSput EXEN NINOYT THPOY: ‘upon 
all the gods.’ Is this due to the influence of 11 37? 

121, 6 λαός cov πᾶς: OYONNIBEN ETOYNAXEMG 
TreKAaoc: “All whom they will find in thy people.” 

12 9, ἕως καιροῦ πέρας, MA NxWK NOYCYNTEAIA, ‘until 
the consummation of the end.’ Inasmuch as a Greek word 
has been employed, it is possible that the original had a unique 
reading. 

12 11, ἀπὸ καιροῦ, bEN NICHOY, ‘in the times.’ 

We shall now consider the unique omissions— 

15, ὁ βασιλεύς. 

116, τὸ δεῖπνον αὐτῶν; αὐτῶν is not translated: ΑΠΙΔΊΠΝΟΝ, 
‘the food.’ 

22, καὶ ἦλθαν. 

213, καὶ ἐζήτησαν Δανιὴλ καὶ τοὺς φίλους αὐτοῦ ἀνελεῖν. 

216, Δανιήλ. 

2 24, 1°, τοὺς σοφοὺς Βαβυλῶνος: omits Βαβυλῶνος. 

2 26, καὶ ἀπεκρίθη. ὁ βασιλεύς is then placed after εἶπε. 

2 39, ἥττων σου Kai βασιλεία τρίτη. 

2 40, ἰσχυρά. 

2 43, καὶ οὐκ ἔσονται προσκολλώμενοι. 
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2 47, ὅτι ἠδυνήθης ἀποκαλύψαι τὸ μυστήριον τοῦτο. 

2 48, an omission with an interpretation; καὶ κατέστησεν 
αὐτὸν ἐπὶ πάσης χώρας Βαβυλῶνος καὶ ἄρχοντα: OY Oe aqTa- 
20q Epatq NApX@N ZINEN TXMWPA THPC MBABYAON: 
“And he appointed him ruler over all the land of Babylon.” 
There is an omission of σατραπῶν ἐπὶ πάντας τοὺς σοφοὺς 
Βαβυλῶνος. 

4 (18) 15, ὅτι πάντες οἱ σοφοὶ τῆς βασιλείας μου οὐ δύνανται 
τὸ σύγκριμα αὐτοῦ δηλῶσαί μοι. : 

4 (23) 20, καὶ ὅτι ἴδεν ὁ βασιλεύς: ἈΦΜΝΔῪ ΝΧῈ Toypo: 
“The king saw.” 

4 (27) 24, πενήτων. 

57, ev ἰσχύι. 

ὅ 14, περισσή. 

5 23, καὶ πᾶσαι αἱ ὁδοί σου. 

6 (3) 2, τοὺς σατράπας. 

6 (11) 10, ἐπὶ τὰ γόνατα αὐτοῦ; omits αὐτοῦ, 

6 (13) 12, βασιλεῦ 1°. 

6 (16) 15, Γνῶθι, βασιλεῦ. 

6 (16) 15, πᾶν ὁρισμὸν καὶ στάσιν: ΠΙΘΟΡΊΟΜΟΟ NEM πι- 
cemnt: €8 omits πᾶν, but both nouns have the definite article. 

6 (17) 16, ἐνδελεχῶς; it is also omitted by some Armenian 
manuscripts. But note in 6 (21) 20 that it is translated by 
EqMHN. In other words, this omission is not a matter of inter- 
pretation. 

7 19, φοβερὸν περισσῶς: Ego! “It is frightful.” 

omits περισσῶς. 

8 13, ἡ δοθεῖσα. 

8 15, ὡς ὅρασις ἀνδρός: omits ὡς: oy Zopacic NpwMt 

8 17, καὶ ἦλθεν. 

8 21, ὃ ἣν ἀνὰ μέσον τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν αὐτοῦ. 

8 24, καὶ κατευθυνεῖ καὶ ποιήσει. 

8 26, ὅτι εἰς ἡμέρας πολλάς, 

9 5, ἠνομήσαμεν. 

9. 18, καὶ τοῦ συνιέναι; omits καί, but the addition or the 
omission of ‘and’ in Coptic is not to be taken too seriously. 

9 15, ἐν χειρὶ κραταιᾷ. 

10 8, ad finem, ἡμερῶν. Tertullian also omits this word. 
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10 4, τοῦ πρώτου. 

10 14, ὅτι ἔτι ἡ ὅρασις εἰς ἡμέρας. 

11 2, πλοῦτον μέγαν: omits μέγαν, but it may have been left 
out as unnecessary; OYMETPAMAO, ‘wealth.’ 

11 13, καὶ ἄξει ὄχλον πολὺν ὑπὲρ τὸν πρότερον. This was 
probably regarded as a doublet of what follows. 

11 14, τοῦ λαοῦ cov. 

11 29, καὶ οὐκ ἔσται. οὐκ is left out. It should, however, be 
noted that codex 26 and some Armenian manuscripts also have 
this omission; oyog Eqtwwm; “And it will be.” 

11 45, 6 ῥυόμενος αὐτόν; αὐτόν is omitted. 

12 1, σωθήσεται. 

12 2, χώματι; it may have been omitted as unnecessary. 

12 5, ἕτεροι. 

12 10, καὶ ov συνήσουσιν ἄνομοι. 

There are some passages where the addition of a pronoun 
or of a possessive or the use of the demonstrative instead of 
the Greek definite article probably does not imply that the 
translator had a different text. In most cases (if not all) these 
apparent unique readings represent merely an idiomatic render- 
ing or an attempt to make a fluent translation. 

We shall now consider the instances of the addition of pro- 
nouns— 

2 4, ἀναγγελοῦμεν + NAK, ‘to you.’ 

27, ἀναγγελοῦμεν + ἔρος: ‘to him.’ 

2 8, εἶπεν, Texaqy N@OY: “He said unto them.” 

2 23, καὶ αἰνῶ; TNACMOY Epox, “I shall praise thee.” 

247, ἀποκαλύπτων μυστήρια: ΠΕΠΘΏΡΠ NZANMYCTHPION 
NAK &BOA: “He who reveals mysteries to thee.” 

3 13, ἀγαγεῖν + NA, ‘to himself.’ 

4 (18) 15, εἰπόν + NU, ‘to me.’ 

5 17, ἀναγνώσομαι + EPOK, ‘for thee.’ 

We shall now note the additions of possessives— 

25, TO ἐνύπνιον, TApacoyi, ‘my dream.’ 

26, τὸ ἐνύπνιον 2°, TAPACOY!I, ‘my dream.’ In this con- 
nexion we may note that for τὸ ἐνύπνιον 1° codex 34 reads 
ἐνύπνιόν μου. 


27, τὸ ἐνύπνιον, πεφρδοογὶ, ‘his dream.’ 
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29, τὸ ἐνύπνιον , TApAcoyi, ‘my dream.’ 

2 26, TO ἐνύπνιον ὃ ἴδον, TAPACoyi, ‘my dream.’ 

᾿ῷ 82, αἱ χεῖρες καὶ TO στῆθος, NECKIX NEM ΤΕΟΜΕΟΤΈΝΡΉΤ, 
‘its hands and its chest.’ Lu (22, 36, 48, 51, 231) adds αὐτῆς ἢ 
after ai χεῖρες. But there is no reason to assume Lucianic ἢ 
influence here. The addition of the possessive is a natural | 
plus, especially on account of of βραχίονες αὐτῆς. From this 
noun it was carried to the names of the other anatomical parts | 
in the series. 

2 36, TO ἐνύπνιον, ΤΕΚΡΔΟΟΥῚ, ‘thy dream.’ 

241, τοὺς πόδας Kai Tous δακτύλους: NECMAT NEM NECTHB: 
‘its feet and its toes.’ 

314, TH εἰκόνι, TAZIKWN, ‘my image.’ 

4 (7) 4, τὸ ἐνύπνιον, ΤἈΡΔΟΟΥῚὶ, ‘ my dream.’ 

4 (19) 16, TO ἐνύπνιον, TEKPACOYI, ‘thy dream.’ 

6 (11) 10, αἱ i θυρίδες, NEQWOYWT, ‘its windows.’ 

9 τ, ἡ αἰσχύνη τοῦ προσώπου, Trim NTTENZO, ‘the con- 
fusion of our face.’ The same phrase occurs in 9 8. 

We shall now consider the cases of the use of a demonstra- 
tive which do not imply a different text— 

210, τὸ ῥῆμα, TAL CAX1, ‘this word.’ Similarly in 2 15, 
CAX1 for τὸ ῥῆμα. 

2 11, ὁ λόγος, TAI CAXt, ‘this word.’ 

215, ἡ γνώμη, TIAL CAXI, ‘this word.’ 

4 (34) 31, τῶν ἡμερῶν, NNIEZOOY ETEMMAY, ‘of those 
days.’ It is safe to assert that in all these cases of the use of 
the demonstrative for the article we are not dealing with any 
textual problems. 

In 104, ETENMAY ‘that’ is added to ἐν ἡμέρᾳ, NEpur ben 
méZooy ETEMMAY. That is done merely as a matter of 
securing a fluent translation. 

In 315, αὐτῇ τῇ ὥρᾳ is rendered ben Toynoy ETEMMAY, 
‘in that hour.’ This is merely an interpretation of the phrase. 

There are a number of words or phrases which are idiom- 
atic and do not involve any textual problems. Many of these | 
idioms are very expressive and reveal our translator as a man 
who was aiming not at a literalistic version, but who made an 
honest attempt at securing a fluent and idiomatic rendering. 
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Among some of his idiomatic and emphatic expressions 
note— 

211, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ θεοί, ΒΗΛ ApHOY ZANNOY'T, ‘unless perhaps 
gods.’ 

218, Δανιήλ, AANINA @~@q, ‘Daniel himself.’ 

218, μετὰ τῶν ἐπιλοίπων σοφῶν Βαβυλῶνος: NEM TICcwxn 
NnicaBey NTE BABYAWN THpoOY: ‘with the rest of the wise 
men of Babylon, all of them.’ 

6 (11) 10, καθὼς ἣν ποιῶν ἔμπροσθεν: κλτλῴρητ Enaqpa 
MMOC pw icxenwopm: “As he was doing even from the 
beginning.” 

6 (28) 22, καὶ ἐνώπιον δὲ σοῦ, OYO? MNEKMEO ZMK: ‘and 
in the presence of thee thyself.’ 

77, καὶ αὐτό, OYO? NEoYg δῷ ‘and it also.’ 

8 9, κέρας ἕν ἰσχυρόν, OYTATT NOYWT Eqxop, ‘a single 
strong horn.’ 

While in 7 7 he renders ἰσχυρὸν περισσῶς by EqxOp 
ἡρογὸ, he does not translate περισσῶς in 7 19 with φοβερόν. 
On the other hand it is interesting to note his addition of 
EMAWW: 3 100 (4 3), ὡς μεγάλα καὶ ἰσχυρά: ρῶς ZANNIQT 
NE oYog ΕΥ̓ΧΟΡ EMAWww: “How great they are, and they 
are very powerful.” Similarly note the addition of the same 
word in 11 31, βδέλυγμα ἠφανισμένον, OY COY EqTAKHOYT 
EMAWO: ‘a desolation which is utterly destroyed.’ 

We shall now note the occurrence of mmatput ‘in this 
manner.’ In all cases this expression is merely an idiomatic 
addition— 

24, has a unique addition, Συριστί + EYXMMMOC Πλι- 
put, ‘saying it in this manner’ = ‘saying as follows.’ This 
addition probably involves no different reading. 

3 (26) 93, καὶ εἶπεν, OVO? TEXAG ἩΠΔΙΡΗΤ: “And he 
spake as follows.” 

4 (23) 20, καὶ εἶπεν, AOC ΠΔΙΡΗΤ: “He said it in this 
manner” = “He spake as follows.” 

8 16, καὶ εἶπεν, oyoeg Texaq “And he spake 
in this manner.” 

10 19, καὶ εἶπέν μοι, ΠΈΧΔΕ νῆϊ ἩπΠλιρηῖ: “He spake to 
me in this manner.” 
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12 9, καὶ εἶπεν, TEXAq NHI ΝΙΠΔΙΡΗΤ: “He spake to me 
as follows.” The addition of nn hardly means anything 
textually. 

The use of the word ‘heart’ in several cases gives an inter- 
esting idiomatic turn— 

28, ὅτι ἀπέστη ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ τὸ ῥῆμα: SE A πιολκι 2WA 
ἔβολβεν ἔξθηι ANOK: “that the word departed from my 
heart, me.’ 

6 (15) 14, πολὺ ἐλυπήθη ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ: ἈΦΕΡΜΚΆΘΝΦΗΤ tgput 
txwq: “He was grieved in heart about him.” 

We may also observe the occasional use of ὅτι, καθότι 
translated by XE OYHI, ‘since verily. ’ 210, καθότι, XE OYHI; 
3 (29) 96, καθότι, XE OYHI; 9 16, ὅτι, ΧΕ oynt. For another 
emphatic particle, ἕητηρῳ note: 21, καὶ ὁ ὕπνος αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο 
an’ αὐτοῦ + ‘entirely.’ 

6 (18) ἐν τῷ Δανιήλ + ‘at all.’ 

11 19, καὶ οὐχ εὑρεθήσεται, NNOYXEMY eiTupq: “And 
they will not find him at all.” 

In a number of his ΜΕΥΒΌΝΝ our translator has shown 
that he understood the meaning of the passage, but chose not 
to make a literalistic translation, Thus far our attention was 
drawn to single words or short phrases which involved a matter 
of idiom or fluent translation. It is important, however, to 
observe also that he shows originality and independence of 
thought in the, interpretation of individual words and even 
whole sentences. 

We shall first consider brief expressions— 

In 26 we have an emphatic translation: καὶ τὴν σύγκρισιν 
αὐτοῦ, NEM TECKEOYO2EM, ‘and its interpretation also.’ In 
27 we meet the same expression, but €8 does not translate 
καί, In 29 and 2 36 the same expression occurs without the 
καί in Bohairic, while the Greek has the conjunction in 2 9. 

In 8 23 βασιλεύς is rendered by KEOYpO ‘another king.’ 
This isan interpretation based upon the context. Similarly i in 
7 24 an addition is made for the sake of clearness; kat ὀπίσω 
αὐτῶν ἀναστήσεται ὅς. qNATONG NXE keoyat 
cadagoy MMoy “And there will arise 
after them another one who . 
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No textual problem is involved in 12 2, καὶ οὗτοι 2°, NIKE- 
XWOYN1, ‘and the others.” Again we have an interpretation 
that is obvious from the context of the Greek. 

In 3 21 καὶ τιάραις is rendered by NEM NOYEWOY}, ‘and 
| their sandals.’ 

In 4 (11) 8 it appears that the translator guessed the mean- 
ing of κύτος from the context; καὶ τὸ κύτος αὐτοῦ: ΟΥῸ 


TEQMETNIOT : ‘and its magnitude.’ Here A has 


‘and its width, extent.’ In 4 (20) 17, however, he does not 
render this expression in the same way, but oyog? TEqMAIn, 
‘and its form, quality, or stature.’ In this case A retained the 
same translation as in 4 (11) 8. 

In 11 10, καὶ κατακλύζων is rendered by the same verb in 
€5, eqtepkatakAyzin, but when we come to 11 26, we 
note that the same verb is rendered into Bohairic by a native 
word ; thus καὶ δυνάμεις κατακλύσει is translated literally, oyog 
EqEXWAK N2ANXOM. Why was our translator inconsistent 
in this particular verb? Did a gloss aid him in the latter 
passage, or did he intentionally keep a foreign word in the 
former case? 

It cannot always be determined whether we are dealing 
with a unique reading or an interpretation. Let us now note 
some cases where the free interpretation of a word or passage | 
does not warrant us in assuming a different text. In all these 
cases the translator did no violence to the meaning of the 
context, but chose rather not to make a literalistic version— 

15, καὶ διέταξεν αὐτοῖς ὁ βασιλεὺς τὸ τῆς ἡμέρας καθ᾽ ἡμέραν 
ἀπὸ τῆς τραπέζης τοῦ βασιλέως καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ οἴνου τοῦ πότου 
αὐτοῦ: NTOyt Nrbpe Nte mézgooy baten 
Mmézooy tBoAgt Teqrpaneza ΝῈΜ EBoAbEN Πιηρπ 
Ewaqeo Nbutq Nxe ΠΟΥΡΟ: “That they should give them 
of the food of the day by the day from his table and from the 
wine of which the king was accustomed to drink.” 

1%, Kat ἐπέθηκεν αὐτοῖς ὁ ἀρχιευνοῦχος ὀνόματα: oyae A 
Ncioyp NTaqoyOtes noypan naqtpan: “And 
the chief eunuch changed their names; he named .. .” 

18, ὡς οὐ μὴ ἀλισγηθῇ ἐν τῇ τραπέζῃ τοῦ βασιλέως Kai ἐν 
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τῷ οἴνῳ TOU πότου αὐτοῦ... ὡς οὐ μὴ ἀλισγηθῇ: EDTEMOYOM 
ἔβολρεν }Tpaneza NTE ΠΟΥΡΟ Nem ἔβολβεν πιηρπ 
Ewaqcwm Nbutq ... ἑὠτεμογωμ EBOA NbuToy: ‘not 
to eat from the table of the king and to drink from his wine... 
not to eat of them.’ 

In 1 12 καὶ φαγόμεθα is rendered ZINA NTENOYWM, ‘that | 
we may eat.’ Here the text of Holmes- Parsons reads φαγώ- 
μεθα, a reading found in Or? (V) and Or© (230, 42). Of 
course it is easy to confuse ὁ and ὦ in manuscripts. €8 
appears to be based on the subjunctive form. If not, the 
translator saw the meaning of the passage and made an inter- 
pretation. Similarly καὶ ὕδωρ πιόμεθα in the text vf Holmes- 
Parsons is subjunctive, πιώμεθα, ἃ reading which is also found 
in OrP (V, 62, 147) and Or© (42, 230). Whether the trans- 
lator had a subjunctive in this case or not, he found the true 
meaning, NEM OYMMOY NTENCOY, ‘and some water which 
we may drink.’ 

113, καὶ ὀφθήτωσαν ἐνώπιόν σου ai εἰδέαι ἡμῶν καὶ αἱ εἰδέαι 
τῶν παιδαρίων: OYO? ENEOYWNe2 EBOA MNEKMEO 
ETENOL MMOoq ANON NEM Mbput ETE NMIAAWOYI O1 
mmoq: “And we shall reveal before thee the manner that we 
have become in consequence of it and the manner that the 
youths have become on account of it.” 

115, καὶ ἰσχυροὶ ταῖς σαρξίν: oyoeg ΔΎΧΕΜΝΟΜΊΤ ben 
Toycapz: “They found strength in their flesh.” 

2 8, τοῦ γνῶναι τὸ ἐνύπνιον: MMEML Epoc: “TI did not 
know it.” Probably this translation is based not on a different 
text, but rather is a psychological interpretation: “I dreamed 
a dream, my soul was disturbed, I did not know it.” If my 
soul was disturbed to know, I did not know. Else why was it 
disturbed? 

216, καὶ τὴν σύγκρισιν αὐτοῦ ἀναγγείλῃ τῷ βασιλεῖ: NTEQ- 
TAME Tloypo ἔφβωλ Nreqpacoyi: “That he might inform 
the king about the solution of his dream.” The noun used 
instead of the pronoun. 

2 21, φρόνησιν τοῖς εἰδόσιν σύνεσιν: OY KAT NNHETCMOYN 
MMoq, ‘prudence of those who know it.’ The pronoun used 
instead of the noun. 
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2 34, ἄνευ χειρῶν, MINE XIX Npw@mi Oinemaq: “The hand 
of man has not touched it.” 

3 18, καὶ ἐὰν μή, OYOR OYN AQWTEMNAZGMEN: 
“And if therefore he does not liberate us.” 

4 (25) 22, καὶ χόρτον ws βοῦν ψωμιοῦσίν ce: OYO? EKEOYEM 
CWOYBEN Moput Noytze: “And thou shalt eat hay like 
an ox.” But in 4 (32) 29, we have a literal translation of the 
same Greek, FYEOPEKOYEM CWOYBEN Noytze: 
. “And they will feed thee hay like an ox.” 

57, καὶ ὁ μανιάκης ὁ χρυσοῦς ἐπὶ τὸν τράχηλον αὐτοῦ: NEM 
OYMANIAKIC NNOYB EYETHIG δίωτῳ: “And a necklace of 
gold they will place upon him.” 

5 16, καὶ 6 μανιάκης ὁ χρυσοῦς ἔσται ἐπὶ TH τραχήλῳ σου: 
oyog Nnoys ξᾳξωωπι NbutK: “And a 
necklace of gold will be placed upon thee.” 

5 21, καὶ χόρτον ὡς βοῦν ἐψώμιζον αὐτόν: ΟΥῸδ᾽ NAGOYEM 
cwoyBEN Mdput Noyéze: “And his food was hay in the 
manner of an ox.” . 

5 23, καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν κύριον θεὸν τοῦ οὐρανοῦ ὑψώθης: OYOY 
Δκόιοι MMEKenT ἔχεν Moc OT NTE THE: “And thou 
didst lift thy heart against the Lord, the God of heaven.” 

5 29, καὶ τὸν μανιάκην τὸν χρυσοῦν περιέθηκαν περὶ τὸν τρά- 
Χχῆλον αὐτοῦ: OYO? πιμδλνιλκιο NNOYB AyTHIg Nbuvg: 
“And the necklace of gold they placed upon him.” 

6 (4) 3, καὶ ἣν Δανιὴλ ὑπὲρ αὐτούς: OYO? ΝΔΟΤΔΙΜΟΥΤ 
tgoTepwoy Tupoy πὲ Nxe Aanwa: “And Daniel was 
honored above them all.” 

6 (13) 12, καὶ προσελθόντες λέγουσιν τῷ βασιλεῖ: AYL WA 
Tloypo ΠΈΧΩΟΥ naq: “They came to the king, they said 
unto him.” 

6 (27) 26, Kat ἡ κυρία αὐτοῦ ἕως τέλους: TEYMETOC AMAg@1 
WA €BOA: ‘his lordship, power unto the end.’ 

8 1, καὶ συνέτριψεν ἀμφότερα τὰ κέρατα αὐτοῦ: OYO? A 
bombem NNEqTAn eycon ΝΕ: “And he broke his horns at 
the same time.” 

11 44, καὶ ἀκοαὶ καὶ orovdai, NEM ZANCMN BYINC: ‘and 
quick sounds.’ 


} 
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When Semitisms are correctly understood. €8 represents 
ἢ better than do the Greek versions: 

52, καὶ πιέτωσαν ἐν αὐτοῖς: Eepoycw NbuToy: ‘that these 
might drink in (i. 6. from) them;’ 10 18, καὶ προσέθετο καὶ 
ἥψατό μου: ETAqoyagToTY λαόίνεμηι: “He continued (or 
added), he touched me.” 

In 213 we have a literal translation of a Semitism, and 
consequently the meaning is not adequately rendered; καὶ οἱ 
σοφοὶ ἀπεκτέννοντο: OYO? NICABEY NAYbHWTEB NCWOY: 
“And as to the wise men, they were killing them.” 

In 116 a literal rendering of a Semitism is just as clear in ἢ 
Coptic as in the Greek; καὶ ἐγένετο ‘Auchoad ἀναιρούμενος τὸ | 
δεῖπνον αὐτῶν: NXE AMEAAAA EQMAL MMAININON: | 
“There happened Ameldad, he bears the food.” 

In 5 12 the translator did not understand the meaning of 
κρατούμενα. He tried to be literal; perhaps he read κρατου- 
μένους: EYXO NNHETOYAMONL MMWOY: ‘announcing those 
who possess them (the dreams).’ 

Although our translator has done an excellent piece of 
work, he is not always exact in his renderings. In 4 (17) 14, 
ex’ αὐτήν refers to τῆς βασιλείας. In Coptic TmeToypo is 
also feminine, but in translating ἐπ᾽ αὐτήν he uses a masculine 
pronoun, ἔχως. In 2 15, 4 γνώμη ἡ ἀναιδής is rendered MAL 
CAXL ETWOYIT, ‘this word which is empty.’ This is no 
exact translation; we should rather expect ETNAWT for ἡ 
ἀναιδής. 

There are some errors which are due to misreading the 
Greek, either by a previous copyist or by the translator— 

In 1 20, beside a unique addition and an omission of racy, 
some one misread τῇ βασιλείᾳ as a plural βασίλεια, ‘palace;’ 
τοὺς ὄντας ἐν macy 7H βασιλείᾳ αὐτοῦ: NEM NIAAWOYI 
NHETDEN TAYAH Mnoypo: ‘and the youths who are in the 
court of the king.’ 

2 31, καὶ ἡ πρόσοψις αὐτῆς ὑπερφερής: NAPE NECZO οἱ 
Neot EMaww: “Its face was very frightful.” Is it possible 
that the translator read ὑπερφοβερός for ὑπερφερής φοβερά 
in the same verse is rendered by neot; but without EMAWOW. 
2 44, ἐκείνων is transposed; καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις τῶν βασιλέων 


> 
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ἐκείνων: OYOR? Nepm ben mtzooy NTE νιογ- 
poy: ‘and in those days of the kings.’ 

5 5, καί probably omitted; τοῦ τοίχου καὶ οἴκου: NTE Ἴκοι 
NTE πηι: ‘of the wall of the house.’ 

7 11, ἕως ἀνηρέθη τὸ θηρίον καὶ ἀπώλετο, καὶ TO σῶμα αὐτοῦ 
ἐδόθη: καί before τὸ σῶμα was either dropped or placed before 
ἐδόθη; WANTOYDWTEB MMOHPION AYTAKO MMEq- 
CWMA ayTniq: “Until they killed the beast and destroyed 
its body; they gave it...” 

7 17-18, at ἀρθήσονται καὶ παραλήμψονται τὴν βασιλείαν 
ἅγιοι. καί before παραλήμψονται was either dropped or placed 
before αἵ, €8 has a different verse division, αἵ starting verse 18; 
oyog νμηὲτογνδλόλογ εγὲσι NtMETOypo Nxe νηὲ- 
eoyas: “And which shall be taken away; the holy ones shall 
take the kingdom.” 

11 6, ἰσχύος βραχίονος, ΠΊΧΦΟΙ NTE TEqXOM, ‘the arm 
of his strength.’ 

7 21, καί was apparently dropped; ἐθεώρουν, καὶ τὸ κέρας 
ἐκεῖνο ἐποίει: NAINAY ΠΕ EMTAT ETEMMAY NAgqipt: “I 
was beholding that horn; it was waging...” According to 
Holmes-Parsons the same reading occurs in the Georgian. 

8 19, ἔτι γὰρ εἰς καιροῦ πέρας: ETI rap ΟΥΟΝΟΥ ΠΕ NTE 
oyxwx: “For still there is a time of an end.” Furthermore 
GB agrees with Q in omitting ἡ ὅρασις. 

8 22, ἐκ τοῦ ἔθνους αὐτοῦ: EBOALEN πεαδρονοοῦ, ‘from his 
throne.’ 

112, πάσαις βασιλείαις, was probably read as πᾶσι βασιλεῦσι, 
EXEN ΝΙΟΥΡΩΟΥ THpOY; ‘upon all kings.’ 

11 21, καὶ οὐκ ἐν προσώποις οὐδὲ ἐν πολέμῳ: bEN δλη- 
gonAon an ΟΥ̓ΔΕ ben ΟὙΠΌΛΕΜΟΟ an. It appears that 
on account of the proximity of πολέμῳ, ὅπλοις was read instead 
of προσώποις. 

11 22, καὶ βραχίονες τοῦ κατακλύζοντος κατακλυθήσονται ἀπὸ 
προσώπου αὐτοῦ. By haplography κατακλυθήσονται was omitted 
and τοῦ κατακλύζοντος read as a plural: OYOg? NIWWBY NTE 
NHETEPKATAKAIZIN NMMOY EBOAZA πεᾷδο: ‘and the 
arms of them who flood them from his face.’ 

Some doublets occur which may have their origin in glosses 
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that crept into the text. Others may be due to dittographs in 
the text which our translator used — 

11 43, ἐν τοῖς ὀχυρώμασιν αὐτῶν: NEM 2ANMA ETXOP 
EMAWM NEM NIMA ETXOp: ‘and (in) very strong places and 
the strong places.’ 

1 4, νεανίσκους, NEANAAWOYI ‘youths, boys.’ 
But cf. 15, where N1AAWOYI occurs alone. 

In the case of γλῶσσα, the doublet appears to be idiomatic: 
3 (29) 96, γλῶσσα, ACTIL NAAC, although it is not consistently 
used; 3 4, γλῶσσαι, NIACT NAAC; similarly 3 7. 

In 5 19, 6 (26) 25, 7 14, the plural is rendered by miAac. It 
is interesting to note that in 7 14 @S has Nacte NAac. 

There are a few misprints in Tattam’s edition which we 
should notice now: 4 (25) 22, EYENKOT for EKENKOT; 8 24, 
am for AN; 11 6, πεετὶνι for NEETINI; 11 10, ENEPCYN- 
TrAerin for In 1145, MaBaim for σαβαείν 
was so copied by Tattam; in this connexion cf. 11 41, where 
CABAIM is used. 

Familiar geographical names are rendered into their proper 
Coptic equivalents. Egypt (9 15) is XHMt; the Greeks (8 21; 
10 20), ΝΙΟΥΕΙΝΙΝ; Aethiopians (11 43), Bohairic 
plural of Feww. 

Some proper names strike us as peculiar; 1 2, εἰς γῆν Zevaap, 
éitkazt NENAp. Through a confusion of Ἑ and C, NENAP 
probably represents NCNap <*NCENAp. 8 2-3, ὁ οὐβάλ, 
MoyaA; 11 80, Κίτιοι is rendered nikpiTue. 

Some foreign words have been simply transliterated: 1 3, 
τῶν φορθομμείν, ΝΙΠΆΡΘΟΜΙΝ; 4 (8) 10, (17) 14, (28) 20, oyup 
for εἴρ. In 57 MANIAKIC is an evident borrowing from μανια- 
κης, but in 516 we meet NiAPic. Further transliterations are 
8 13, τῷ φελμουνεί, E@EAMOYNI; 11 16, caBeip, CABip; 11 38, 
θεὸν μαωζείν, MNOYT NTE MOAAIN; 11 41, σαβαείν, CABAIM; 
11 45, ᾿Εφαδανώ, ben φλδλᾶνω. 

The use of the word ‘and’ in Coptic does not have any 
textual significance. In many cases καί is translated, but on 
the other hand it seems that in many instances the spirit of 
the language allowed it to be ignored. The cases of both 
these phenomena have been so numerous that I have not 
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counted them. But I observed fifteen cases in the first five 
chapters where OYO2 appeared in Bohairic without having καί 
in the Greek. In two of these passages (2 6; 3 15) ΟΥ̓ Ὁ may 
represent dé. From this observation it appears that in the use 
of ‘and’ the translator allowed himself considerable freeuom. 

In several cases καί is translated by another word than 
‘and’: 224, καὶ ἦλθεν, TOTE Δαὶ; 245, καὶ πιστή, GENZOT ON, 
‘true furthermore;’ 3 16, καὶ ἀπεκρίθησαν, TOTE AYEPOYO; 
5 15, καὶ νῦν, ΝΟΥ OYN; 5 16, καὶ ἐγώ, ANOK ΔΕ. 

dé is rendered by ag; 5 17, ἐγὼ dé, ANOK AE. AE may be 
added where it does not occur in the Greek: 27, ἀπεκρίθησαν, 
AYVEPOY® ΔΕ; 2 37, σύ, βασιλεῦ, NOOK AE TOYPO. 

dé is translated by AAAA; 2 24, εἰσάγαγε δέ, AAAA AMT. 

καί is rendered by ae: 4 (6) 3, καὶ dt’ ἐμοῦ ἐτέθη: AQCEMNI 
AE; 5 4, καὶ τὸν θεόν, PT ΔΕ. 

Particles may be taken directly from the Greek into 
Bohairic: 2 41, μέρος μέν τι... μέρος δέ τι: OYCA MEN... 
OYCA AE. ἼΝΟΥ, ‘now,’ occurs occasionally: 5 12, νῦν οὖν, 
troy AE; 5 15, καὶ viv, tnoy ΟΥ̓͂Ν; 5 16, νῦν οὖν, tnoy AE; 
6 (9) 8, νῦν οὖν, TNOY OYN. 

From these observations it is apparent that the use of Greek 
particles gave Bohairic a certain flexibility which the native 
idiom did not originally possess. 

In conclusion we may state that the definite Hexaplaric 
character of @B proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
CS is the older translation of this book. It is also a definite 
fact that @B belongs to the Or© group, but not merely in a 
general sense. On the contrary it very specifically is a member 
of the smaller group within Or© of which our best represent- 
atives are Q and 230. Its Egyptian (Hesychian) provenance is 
accordingly assured. 
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»METRUM* ALS MITTEL DER TEXTKRITIK 
IN DER ALTHEBRAISCHEN POESIE 


EDUARD KONIG 
UNIVERSITAT BONN, GERMANY 


N einer der Rezensionen, die schon tiber meinen Psalmen- 

kommentar’ erschienen sind, wird beklagt, dah nicht bei 
allen Psalmen das , Metrum“ besprochen worden sei. Aber 
was ist zu diesem Tadel zu sagen, wenn in bezug auf die alt- 
hebriische Poesie nur von Rhythmus, aber nicht von ,,Metrum“ 
zu sprechen ist? Diese Frage ist nicht nur jenem Rezensenten, 
sondern iiberhaupt den meisten neueren Bearbeitern der alt- 
hebriischen Dichtung gar nicht zum Bewubtsein gekommen. 
Deshalb muf sie hier zunichst, wenn auch nur so kurz als 
moglich, beantwortet werden. 

Gliicklicherweise kann dabei von einem zweifellosen Satze 
ausgegangen werden, und dieser lautet: Metrum kann einer 
Poesie nach der Natur der Sache nur dann zugeschrieben 
werden, wenn sie quantitierenden Rhythmus besitzt. Nun 
sind freilich im Laufe der Zeit manche Versuche gemacht 
worden, in der althebriiischen Dichtung die Herrschaft der 
Silbenquantitiit nachzuweisen. Um nicht die ganze Reihe 
dieser Versuche, die im Psalmenkommentar S. 12 f. beurteilt 
worden sind, hier wieder Revue passieren zu lassen, sei nur 
auf die beiden feinsten Versuche, diese Position aufrecht zu 
erhalten, ein kritischer Blick geworfen. Nach Nivard Schlégl, 
Die echte biblisch-hebriiische Metrik (1912), S. 77, ,,beruht 


1 Ed. Konig, Die Psalmen eingeleitet, iibersetzt und erkldrt (1927 bei 
Bertelsmann in Giitersloh erschienen). 
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das hebriaische Metrum zwar in erster Linie auf dem Akzent, 
aber nicht auf diesem allein, sondern zugleich auch auf der 
Quantitaét der Silben*. Aber dies ist schon an sich eine un- 
klare Vermischung zweier prinzipiell verschiedenen Arten von 
Grundlagen des Rhythmus. Sodann nimmt er den Satz zu 
Hilfe, da in der hebriischen Metrik nicht zwei Hauptton- 
silben aufeinander folgen diirften. Jedoch dies ist zu be- 
zweifeln, denn wenigstens auch in den Gedichten, die im jetzigen 
Palastina® gesungen werden und die von Schlégl nicht als 
Analogien verwertet worden sind, ,,stoben zuweilen auch zwei 
betonte Silben unmittelbar aufeinander“. Ferner Elcanon 
Isaacs* kommt zu dem Urteil: “An accented syllable counts 
as two morae, an unaccented syllable as one.” Auf diese 
Weise will auch er das akzentuierende Prinzip des Rhythmus 
mit dem quantitierenden verkniipfen. Aber weshalb soll diese 
unklare Zwitterstellung gerade der althebriischen Dichtung 
zugeschrieben werden ?* 

Weshalb sollen nur die Dichter Altisraels einerseits auf 
dem Standpunkt des akzentuierenden Rhythmus gestanden und 


andererseits doch die Silben gemessen und gezihlt haben? 
Weshalb sollen die Zeilen der althebriiischen Poesie nicht ein- 
fach so wie beim Nibelungenliede verlaufen? In 


Uns ist in alten maeren wunders vil geseit 
von héleden loébebaéren, von grézer arebéit 


wird nur akzentuiert, aber nicht gemessen und gezihlt. Des- 
halb vertrete ich mit den meisten Gelehrten dieses Urteil: 
Der Rhythmus der althebriiischen Poesie liegt im Wechsel 
zwischen betonten und je einer oder mehreren unbe- 
tonten Silben. Dieser akzentuierende Rhythmus der alt- 
hebriischen Dichtung besitzt nicht blof Parallelen bei den 
Babyloniern, sondern er wird auch durch die Beschaffenheit 
der Lieder bestiitigt, die von der Bevilkerung des modernen 


2 Nach Gu. Dalman (Paldstinischer Divan, ὃ. XXIII) und nach Max 
Lohr (Der arabische Dialekt usw., ὃ 216 ff.). 

3 In The American Journal of Semitic Languages (1918/19), p. 20 ff. 

4 Schon Augustin (+ 430) hat doch die richtige Erkenntnis so klar 
in die einfachen Worte: ,.Non omnis rhythmus metrum est“ gekleidet. 
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Palistina gesungen werden. Denn diese werden von einem 
genauesten Kenner so charakterisiert: ,Die Rhythmen sind 
mannigfaltig. Eine Zeile kann zwei bis acht Hebungen haben, 
und zwischen zwei Hebungen werden oft drei Senkungen be- 
quem untergebracht. Herzensbewegung und Affekt bestimmen 
GleichmaS und Abwechslung.“ 

Dieses Urteil ist von mir mit eingehender Diskussion aller 
Vorarbeiten in Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik (1900), S. 313-338 
begriindet und dann 1901 von dem Germanisten Sievers in 
seinen Studien zur Metrik der Hebriier fast, aber nicht ganz 
ebenso gefillt worden. Darauf aber habe ich 1914 in meinem 
Schriftchen Hebriiische Rhythmik in diskutierender Erérterung 
die Bedenken begriindet, die gegen mehrere wichtige Sonder- 
aufstellungen Sievers’ erhoben werden miissen, wie diese Ein- 
winde auch im Psalmenkommentar (S. 15) kurz besprochen 
sind. Da dies der tatsiichliche Verlauf der Dinge war, mub 
man sich doch sehr wundern, wenn ein anderer Rezensent 
meines Psalmenkommentars mir ,,dilettierende Gefolgschaft von 
Sievers“ nachsagt. 

Weil aber nun trotz des prinzipiell anerkannten akzen- 
tuierenden Charakters des Rhythmus der althebraischen 
Poesie doch oftmals, wie gleich von Sievers selbst, von Vers- 
fiifen und Metrik dieser Poesie gesprochen wird, so begegnet 
man auch in den neuesten Kommentaren auf Schritt und Tritt 
der Verwendung des ,Metrums* als eines Hilfsmittels 
der Textkritik. Wie geschieht das nun im einzelnen, und 
wie ist es zu beurteilen? 


I 


Fassen wir zuniichst die Lingenverhiltnisse der miteinander 
im Parallelismus membrorum stehenden Zeilen ins Auge! 

In bezug auf sie liest man in den Kommentaren oft die 
AuBerungen ,,metrisch iiberladen* oder ,metrisch defekt“. 
Besteht zu diesen Urteilen ein Recht? Das wire ja nur dann 
der Fall, wenn in der althebriischen Dichtung das Gesetz 


5 Ludwig Schneller in Kennst du das Land?, Abschnitt Musik“. 
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bestiinde, dafs die parallelgehenden Zeilen die gleiche Zahl 
von Hebungen haben miissen. Um dies beurteilen zu kénnen, 
mud ich nebenbei daran erinnern, daf die Frage, welche Silben 
als Hebungen fungieren, wohl zuerst in meiner kleinen Hebra- 
ischen Rhythmik (S. 32f.) und darnach im Psalmenkommentar 
(S. 14f.) in geniigender Weise beantwortet worden ist. Nach 
den da gefundenen Gesetzen besitzt 2. B. 13) YY" WdIDd 
(Dt. 32 11aa) drei Hebungen, aber die parallele Zeile Pore-y 
ANT nur zwei Hebungen. Ebenso drei parallel zwei Hebungen 
stehen in VY. 11ba und 8. Dem letztgenannten Stichos meint 
Sievers ebenfalls drei Hebungen geben zu miissen und befiehlt 
deshalb (a. a. O., S. 415): ,,Lies “yl Aber es ist doch 
eben die Frage, ob solche mechanische Gleichheit erstrebt 
werden sollte. Wenn der Dichter sich dieses Grundgesetzes 
bewubt gewesen wire, hitte er auch selbst ὧν gesetzt. Ferner 
(25 ba) hat zwei Hebungen, obgleich Sievers 
S. 417 dem Stichos 25ba offenbar ohne alles Recht drei He- 
bungen zuspricht; aber die parallele Zeile WN oY pir 
besitzt drei. Unstreitig zwei parallel drei Hebungen liegen in 
26a (ὩΣ und b (63) AN AWN) vor. Weiter- 
hin finden wir vier parallel zwei Hebungen in 27a und 8. 
Schon genug der Beispiele, um das Urteil sicher begriindet 
zu haben, dab die parallelen Zeilen althebriischer Gedichte 
nicht durchaus die gleiche Zahl von Hebungen erstrebt 
haben. Hat dabei iibrigens ein gedankliche: Einflub eine 
Rolle gespielt? Schon Budde hat in seine: Abhandlung iiber 
den Kina-Rhythmus geurteilt, da mit Zeilen von drei und 
zwei Hebungen auch solche mit zwei und zwei Hebungen ab- 
wechseln, indem eine Hebung durch die Wucht des Ge- 
dankens ausgeglichen werden kinne.® Sievers in seinen 
Metrischen Studien I, § 52, meinte, diese Ansicht geniigend 
widerlegt zu haben, indem er sie auf Verwechslung von Metrik 
und Stilistik zuriickfithrte. Aber damit scheint mir die Sache 
nicht abgetan werden zu kénnen. Denn die in Rede stehende 
Ansicht wird teils durch Tatsachen in der althebriischen 
Poesie selbst und teils durch Analogien aus andern Literatur- 


6 Budde in der ZAT'W (1882), S. 4f. 
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gebieten unterstiitzt. Man vergleiche nur z. B. neben den drei 
Hebungen von Dt. 32 30ba den zweihebigen Stichos ,und der 
Ewige hat sie preisgegeben“! Da hat die Schwere des Ge- 
dankens auch an zwei Taktschliigen genug Gewicht des Aus- 
drucks besessen oder zur Wahl des eigentlichen Klagelied- 
verses, der bekanntlich drei parallel zwei Hebungen zeigt, ge- 
dringt. Ferner zeigt dieser Einflui} des Gedankengehalts auf 
die Form sich auch in andern Literaturen. Man erinnere sich 
nur an die Zeilen: 

Von dem Dome schwer und bang 

Toént die Glocke Grabgesang! 
Warum denn soll nicht auch in der hebriischen Dichtung 
dieser Einflu{ der Idee gewaltet haben? Deshalb ist dem 
Rhythmus dieser Poesie ideelle Freiheit zuzusprechen. 

Und nun untersuche man die neueren Kommentare darauf- 
hin, ob sie diesen Charakter des Rhythmus der althebriiischen 
Dichtung respektiert haben! 

In Gunkels Psalmenkommentar von 1926 liest man S, 4 
iiber Ps.13: ,,Die Verse (ein Fiinfer und ein Sechser?) machen 
Schwierigkeit; am leichtesten streicht man nach Jer. 17 8 "353 
und auberdem {AY3, beides als Auffiillungen.* Deshalb lautet 
bei ihm Ps. 1 3 (8. 1): ,Der ist wie ein Baum, ans Wasser 
verpflanzt, der seine Friichte bringt und des Laub nicht welkt.“ 
Also die mechanische Auffassung des Rhythmus fibrt hier 
erstens zu der so unnatiirlichen Ausdrucksweise ,ans Wasser“ 
(ganz abgesehen von dem unsinnigen ,,verpflanzt‘) und zweitens 
zur Weglassung des so wichtigen Textmomentes ,,zu seiner 
Zeit“, ἃ. ἢ. zur normalen Zeit. Ein solcher Baum labt die 
Frucht nicht schon vorher wegen Wassermangel abfallen. — 
Dann bei Ps. 2 8 heift es (S. 11): ΔΘ ,von mir‘ iiberladt 
den Vers, richtige Erklirung“, und jenes Wort wird deshalb 
gestrichen. Bei Beachtung des wahren Wesens des Rhythmus 
der althebriischen Poesie kann von dieser »Uberladung“ gar 
keine Rede sein. — ,,4 9b ist tiberfillt; man streiche MV" 
oder besser TID Dadurch meint Gunkel in 9a und b je 
vier Hebungen herstellen zu miissen. Aber das Parallelgehen 
von vier und fiinf Hebungen besitzt nachgewiesenermafen viele 
Analogien. Also ist das wichtige Textmoment ,,allein“ (vgl. 
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Dt. 32 12: Der Ewige allein wird uns leiten) nicht weg- 
zustreichen. — In einem neu hergestellten Stichos 5 4a ,Denn 
zu dir flehe ich in der Friihe* ist M7" getilgt worden, damit 
drei Hebungen entstehen. — In 6 i1ab wird ,3 + 3“ her- 
gestellt, indem 11» trotz des’Athnich mit ,,Alle meine Feinde“ 
begonnen und %W23' weggelassen wird. Dabei ist auch die 
Ploke’ iibersehen worden, die von dem jebéschit am Anfang 
von 112 und dem jebéschtt am Ende von 11b gebildet wird. — 
Bei 718} lesen wir: ,,W1" nach dem Versmaf Zusatz“ (δ. 27). 
Die grundlose Voraussetzung ist dabei, dafs drei und drei 
Hebungen in V. 18ab einander entsprechen miiften. Und doch 
la6t Gunkel selbst in V.10f. drei und zwei und in V. 16 drei 
und vier Hebungen einander parallelgehen. Also welche Un- 
klarheit herrscht da! — Zu 8 2 bemerkt Gunkel (S. 29) gegen- 
iiber friiheren Auslegern: ,,G@egen alle diese Versuche spricht 
das Versmah, wonach PIsT-723 mit dem Folgenden zusammen 
einen Vierer bilden mub.‘‘ Deshalb hat er fiir 8 2ab diesen 
Wortlaut gedichtet: ,Jahwe, unser Herr, wie herrlich ist dein 
Name, 2b auf der Erde deine Herrlichkeit, deine Pracht am 
Himmel!‘ Aber wie tautologisch ist ,,Wie herrlich ist auf der 
Erde deine Herrlichkeit“, und wieviel weniger geistvoll ist der 
neue Text gegeniiber dem massoretischen Gedanken, dab der 
Name des Ewigen auf der ganzen Erde herrlich ist, weil das 
ihm auf der Erde gespendete Lob ein Widerhall des ihm am 
und iiber dem Himmel gesungenen Lobpreises ist (vgl. meinen 
Komm. z. St.)! — Bei 97 héren wir das Orakel: , ΠΩ ge- 
hért, wie das Versmaf sicher beweist, zum folgenden“ (S. 35). 
So meint er ,,4 + 4% Hebungen herstellen zu diirfen. Was 
da wieder einmal fiir ,,sicher“ erklirt wird! Auch bei 9 14 
diktiert er einfach: gehért dem Versmaf zufolge zu 
14b.“ Anderwiirts verliert er selbst das Vertrauen auf seine 
Theorie,,denn zu 9 18 schreibt er: ,,In der ersten Halbzeile 
felt vielleicht ein Versfub; Sievers ergiinzt vor 
Dagegen wieder bei 10 3 ff. meint er mit Sicherheit behaupten 
zu kénnen: ,,Man wird(?] sich um die Wiederherstellung des 
Textes bemiihen“, ,,wobei das Versmaf gute Dienste leistet*. 


7 Die in Stilistik usw., S. 300, komparativisch beleuchtet wird. 


1 
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— Bei 10 10a steht wieder einfach ohne Beweis: ,,Der Halb- 
zeile fehlt ein Wort‘, wie bei 12a ,,Vers iiberfillt“ (S. 39) und 
yin 12b fehlt ein Versfub“. Auch isb ,,ist — fir Gunkel — 
iberfillt, aber leicht ist TY zu entfernen“. 

Ich denke, dah die Proben, die mit Absicht gleich aus den 
ersten zehn Psalmen gesammelt worden sind, geniigen, um dem 
Leser ein Bild von der grofen Ausdehnung zu verschaffen, in 
welcher diese Ansicht neuester Kommentatoren den iber- 
lieferten Textbestand der althebriischen Dichtungen in seiner 
Sicherheit bedroht. 


I 


Dazu gesellt sich weiterhin noch der Einflub, den die Theorie 
von der Herrschaft des ,,glatten Metrums“ auf die Text- 
gestaltung vielfach ausiibt. 

Nimlich wie den Lesern mehr oder weniger deutlich be- 
kannt sein wird, ist es eine neuerdings heif umstrittene Frage, 
ob der althebraische Dichter in einem Gedichte mit Freiheit 
zwischen verschieden langen Zeilen habe wihlen diirfen, 
oder ob jedes Gedicht ein ,,durchlaufendes = glattes“ Me- 
trum besitzen miisse.* Aber lassen wir auch diese Frage uns 
durch zweifellose Tatsachen beantworten! Dabei seien die Bei- 
spiele aus zwei Dichtungen gewihlt, die auch im hebriischen 
Schrifttum stichometrisch oder mit abgesetzten Zeilen ge- 
schrieben bzw. gedruckt sind. Da finden wir zuniachst im 
»»Meerliede“ (Exod. 15 1} 8.), die Stichen 1bag vier und 
vier Hebungen, aber 2ba8 nur zwei und drei Hebungen ent- 
halten. Sodann im Schwanengesang Moses (Dt. 32 1-43) herr- 
schen die Zeilen mit je drei Hebungen, aber mindestens io be 
und 16a haben nur zwei Hebungen. Jedenfalls hatte auch der- 
jenige, der nach der Behauptung mancher Neueren Gen. 497b 
spiiter hinzugefiigt hat, von der Notwendigkeit eines ,glatten 
Metrums“ keine Ahnung gehabt. Denn hinter Stichen mit 
drei und zwei Hebungen hitte er solche mit nur je zwei ein- 
geschaltet. 


8 Die neuesten Vertreter jeder dieser beiden Ansichten sind in 
Hebriiische Rhythmik, S. 50, aufgezihlt und charakterisiert. 


Γ 
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Sehen wir nun zu, ob auch diese Theorie vom durchgehen- 
den ,glatten Metrum“ z. B. eines Psalms bei ihren Ver- 
tretern zu einem Hilfsmittel der Textkritik gemacht wird! 
Nur um ,glattes Metrum“, lauter Stichen mit je drei und 
zwei Hebungen, herzustellen, wird bei Gunkel Ps. 5 4a neu 
gedichtet, niimlich ,,Zu dir flehe ich in der Frihe*. Uber 
diese Neuschipfung sagt er: ,3¢ 4a gehéren zusammen; man 
lese streiche und nehme ἽΡΞ zum Vorhergehen- 
den! Also man hiért kein Wort der Begriindung. Sie soll 
eben in der Voraussetzung ,,Das Versmal (Doppelfiinfer) 
erlaubt ziemlich sichere Wiederherstellung des Textes* (S. 19) 
liegen. Bei dieser ,,Wiederherstellung“ ist iibrigens auch die 
im iiberlieferten Texte vorliegende Anaphora ,,schon am Mor- 
gen“ (4ab) vernachlissigt worden. Zu demselben unrichtigen 
Zweck, in Ps. 5 das ,glatte Metrum“ 3 + 2 herzustellen, 
schafit Gunkel auch einen neuen Stichos 4d ,,und spahe nach 
dir aus“. Er schaltet also ΤῸΝ ein, obgleich dies hinter dem 
vorhergehenden ,,dir“ iiberfliissig ist, wie es auch weder in der 
LXX (καὶ ἐπόψομαι, Vulg.: et videbo) noch in der Peschita 
steht, die nur das eine ,,dir“ hinter das zweite Zeitwort ge- 
stellt hat. Des ,,glatten Metrums‘ wegen sagt er, bei 5 12 
fehle ein Versfub, und setzt deshalb TOR, wie in V.13 ΠῚ" 
priya, ein, obgleich auch von diesen beiden Finschaltungen 
die LXX keine Spur aufweist. — Ferner begegnen wir dem- 
selben Verfahren wieder bei 8 3, der nach Gunkel ,,verderbt 
ist, denn die iiberlieferten Worte waren nur als Fiinfer zu 
lesen, was nach dem iibrigen Gedichte unmiglich ist. ,,Der 
Text mu, wie das Versmah zeigt, iiberfiillt sein.“ ,,Man lese 
ty FO! und entferne ops} als }-Glosse!*® Sodann auch ,,um 
deiner Gegner willen“ wird als ,nach dem VersmaS tber- 
schiehend“ hingestellt, damit fiir 8 3 die Hebungszahlen 4 + 3 
erméglicht werden. — Aus demselben Gesichtspunkt wird in 


9 In diesem Ausdruck steckt wieder ein unbegriindetes modernes 
Findlein, namlich dai die alten Textiiberlieferer mit ,und“ leicht eine 
Glosse hinzugefiigt hitten. Hier in 8 3 verkennt diese Aufstellung 
hauptsachlich auch dies, dah in eine Steigerung ,,und sogar Siug- 
linge“ liegt, die mit der darauffolgenden Klimax ,Feind und sogar 
Rachgierigen“ (vgl. tiber ihn meinen Komm.) parallel lauft. 
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10 sab auf S. 37 bemerkt: ,,Bedenklich bleibt der Doppel- 
dreier unter den ‘sonstigen Versen, die fast immer Achter und 
Siebener sind.“ — Endlich auch bei 10 sab ist das Urteil 
»Das Versmah (Doppeldreier) fallt auf nur aus ebenderselben 
unbegriindeten Voraussetzung hergeflossen, daf fiir ein alt- 
hebraisches Gedicht die absolute oder relative Notwendigkeit 
eines ,,glatten Metrum“ bestehe. 


Mit den bisher hier erérterten Fragen beriihrt sich die 
nach der Richtigkeit der Tristicha so direkt, daf ich auch 
dieses Problem und seine Wichtigkeit fiir die Textkritik noch 
behandeln mub. 

Diese Frage ist ja noch weniger erértert worden. Aber einer 
hat sie bestimmt lésen zu kénnen gemeint. H. Torczyner™ 
urteilt dariiber: ,Aus dem Parallelismus allein folgt, dab jeder 
Halbvers seine parallele Entsprechung haben mubte: drei- 
teilige Verse, worin nur zwei Glieder durch den Parallelismus 
zusammengeschlossen werden, bezeugen darum immer einen 
Textschaden. Dieser konnte daselbst denn auch gewoéhnlich 
noch aus anderen Griinden nachgewiesen werden.‘ Was ist 
dariiber zu urteilen? 

Nun, wiihrend die meisten Neueren diese Frage gar nicht 
behandeln und Duhm in seinem Psalmenkommentar (1922), 
§ 28, dariiber — ohne Torczyner zu erwihnen — einfach 
apodiktisch bemerkt: ,,Die kleinste Strophe im Psalter hat 
drei Stichen‘‘, meine ich, gegen die These von Torczyner 
folgende Einwiinde geltend machen zu miissen. Erstens wire 
es doch eine auferordentliche Sache, wenn eine so hiufige Er- 
scheinung, wie sie das Tristichon ist, auf Verkennung der 
echten Formgesetze althebriischer Poesie beruhete. Wie diirfte 
man annehmen, da diejenigen, welche durch Hinzufiigung 
einer dritten Zeile die Tristicha gebildet hitten, von diesen 
echten Gesetzen keine Ahnung besessen hitten! Zweitens 


10 Harry Torczyner, Das Buch Hiob. Eine kritische Analyse des 
iiberlieferten Hiobtextes (1920), S. IV f. 
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kann aber auch die von Torczyner aus dem Parallelismus der 
Glieder hergenommene Begriindung seiner These nicht als ein- 
wandfrei angesehen werden. Oder gibt es nicht neben der ge- 
wohnlichen Epizeuxis, deren erstes Beispiel uns in ,,Abraham, 
Abraham!“ (Gen. 22 11) entgegentént, auch eine dreifache? 
Jedermann erinnert sich sofort an ,,Heilig, heilig, heilig usw.‘ 
(Jes. 6 8). Neben dem einfachen Zusammenklang hat der 
Dreiklang gern sich Gehér verschafit. Und wie steht es drit- 
tens mit dem Beweismoment, das von Torczyner als unter- 
stiitzendes hinzugefiigt worden ist, wie aus dem obigen Zitat 
ersehen werden kann? Kann wirklich bei allen oder vielen 
Tristichen auch ,noch aus anderen Griinden nachgewiesen 
werden“, dah in dem Tristichon ein ,,Textschaden“ vorliegt? 
Fassen wir, um dies festzustellen, im Buche Hiob gleich 
die erste Stelle ins Auge, wo ein Tristichon begegnet! Diese 
Stelle ist 3 4: 


Jener Tag werde zu Finsternis: 
Nicht mége sich um ihn kiimmern die Gottheit droben, 
und nicht mége Lichtschein iiber ihm aufstrahlen! 


Dariiber bemerkt Torczyner: ,,In V.4 scheint Ὁ ὁ zusammen- 
zugehéren (Bickell, Beer): ,,.Nicht hitt’ nach ihm gefragt Gott 
oben, nicht strahlte tiber ihm ein Licht“, nicht aber a ,,wiir’ 
jener Tag doch Finsternis“ (JWM) mit Ὁ. Dennoch ist a not- 
wendig (Budde) und nicht zu streichen.* Da 4a aber so un- 
vollstindig erscheint, diirfte das aus 5a ausgeschiedene 
Stick seine Erginzung sein, indem von 5a als Stichwort 
auf JWN in 4a hinweist: 

Wir’ jener Tag doch Finsternis und Dunkel, 

und eine Wolke lag’ auf ihm.“ 


Aber weshalb erscheint 4a als unvollstindig? Sein Sinn 
ist doch dieser: Er hére auf, als heller Teil eines 24stiindigen 


11 Alle biblischen Beispiele sind gesammelt und durch Analogien aus 
mehreren Literaturen beleuchtet in Stilistik, S. 145-157. 

12 Die Ubersetzung von mit ,,Nicht hitt? usw.“ und von ypin~>y 
mit ,nicht strahlte usw.“ besitzt keine syntaktische ratio. 

13 Davon hat doch auch niemand gesprochen, weil sonst der Be- 
ziehungspunkt fiir ,ihn“ in 4b fehlen wiirde. 
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Tages zu existieren! Weil nimlich der Geburtstag Hiobs 
nicht aus der Reihe der Tage weggelassen werden kann, so 
wiinscht Hiob wenigstens, dah er ein ,,dies ater“, wie die 
Romer sagten, also ein schwarzer, ein lichtloser oder — nach 
der hiufigen Wechselbeziehung von Finsternis und Ungliick 
(Jes. 5 30 usw.) — ein unheilvoller Tag werde. Weshalb soll 
diese Zeile ,,unvollstindig‘* sein? Nur auf Grund der doch 
erst zu begriindenden Voraussetzung, da$ ein Tristichon 
als solches auf Textbeschidigung hinweise. Nur diese selbe 
Voraussetzung treibt Torczyner auch gleich wieder bei V. 5 
dazu an, die zweite Zeile auszuschalten und zur Erginzung 
des ihm als unvollstiindig erscheinenden vorhergehenden Tri- 
stichs (V. 4) zu verwenden. Auf diese Weise geht es weiter 
mit der Verwendung des Tristichs als eines Mittels der 
Textkritik. Aber von ,anderen Griinden“, aus denen die Ver- 
derbtheit der betreffenden Verse des iiberlieferten Textes 
»nachgewiesen“ werden kénnte, habe ich auch bei der weiteren 
Priifung der Sache im Buche Hiob nichts entdecken kénnen. 

Doch vielleicht sind im Psalter solche ,,andere Griinde“ 
vorhanden, aus denen die iiberlieferten Tristicha als von Text- 
verderbnis herriihrend angesehen werden miissen. 

Bei Ps. 2 2c ,,Wider den Ewigen und seinen Gesalbten“ 
bemerkt Gunkel: ,,Ein einzeln stehender Dreier, scheint Zu- 
satz zu sein.“ Aber weswegen denn? Die dritte Zeile von 
V. 12 1aft er doch selbst stehen. Woher also riihrt bei 2¢ der 
»schein“, dai er ein Zusatz sei? Nun, der erste Grund soll 
dieser sein. Einige, an die sich Gunkel bei der Wegstreichung 
von 2c angeschlossen hat, meinen, daf\ dieser Satz ,,gegen den 
Ewigen und seinen Gesalbten“ dem siebenten Verse vorgreife. 
Aber dies ist eine vollstindig falsche Auffassung von dem 
Verhiltnis, in welchem V.2c zu V.7 steht. Dieses Verhiltnis 
ist aber so. Daf der Kénig Israels der Gesalbte des Ewigen, 
also der Stellvertreter des himmlischen Kénigs von Israel 
(Exod. 15 18 usw.) ist, das wird in V.2c als bekannt voraus- 
gesetzt. Denn wenn die besondere Stellung Israels und seines 
irdischen Kénigs zum Ewigen nicht als den in V.1f. erwaihn- 
ten Vilkern bekannt vorausgesetzt wiirde, wie hiitten sie da 
wegen ihres Unabhingigkeitsstrebens vorwurfsvoll zur Rede 


ἣ 
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gestellt und im Namen Jahwes bedroht werden kénnen? Aber 
in V. 7 wird eine neue, héhere Stufe der Gottesbeziehung 
des israelitischen Kénigs angezeigt. Seine Gottessohn-Stel- 
lung wird in V.7 in Erinnerung gebracht."* Diesen Unter- 
schied des Inhalts von VY. 2c und V.7 haben also diejenigen 
iibersehen, von denen neuerdings die Worte ,,gegen den Ewigen 
und seinen Gesalbten“ (V. 2c) beseitigt worden sind. Gunkel 
allerdings bringt noch einen besonderen Grund fiir diese Strei- 
chung vor, nimlich ,Ohne diese Worte klingt das Folgende 
eigentiimlich geheimnisvoll, wie es der Zusammenhang ver- 
langt.“ Welche treffliche neue Direktive fiir textkritische 
Mafnahmen! Was er mit dem geheimnisvollen Klang, der 
durch die Streichung von 2c entstehe, meint, sagt er iibrigens 
nicht. Wir wollen es ihm aber enthiillen. Durch die Strei- 
chung der Worte ,gegen den Ewigen und seinen Gesalbten“ 
wiirde nicht blo die schon beriihrte Unbegreiflichkeit des 
Zurredestellens jener Vélkerschaften entstehen, sondern dann 
wiirde auch das Pronomen possessivum ,,ihre“ in dem Satze 
,,Lasset uns zerreifen ihre Fesseln!‘ in V. 3 einfach seines 
Beziehungspunktes beraubt werden. Hitte Gunkel doch 
vielmehr dies beachtet, anstatt einen ,,geheimnisvollen Klang“ 
in den Text bringen zu wollen! 

Ferner lesen wir bei demselben Kommentator: ,,Nach 5 9¢ 
fehlen zwei. Versfiibe (S. 20). Wie ist er auf diese Idee ge- 
kommen? Nun, der iiberlieferte Text bietet abermals ein Tri- 
stichon. Das soll als Rechtsmittel dafiir geniigen, dah erstens 
die vorhergehende Zeile zu ,Mache meinen Weg vor dir 
eben!“ umgewandelt werde. Dabei beruft man sich freilich 
auf die LXX. Aber anstatt dieser den Originalwortlaut zu- 
schreiben zu kénnen, ist es ein viel niher liegendes Urteil, dab 
der Hellenist, wie er oftmals tut,” die dunkel erscheinende 
Aussage des MT ,,La deinen Weg vor mir eben sein!“™ in 


14 Uber das genetische Verhiiltnis von 27 zur Nathansweissagung 
siehe die Erérterung in meinem Komm, z. St.! 

1s Man vergesse nicht z. B. die Anderung der Straube“ (Jes. 13 21) 
in ,,Sirenen“! 

16 Der Weg Gottes ist da der von ihm gelenkte Gang der Ge- 
schichte. Von diesem mége Gott den des Dichters Zukunft betreffenden 
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die leichtere Aussage ,Mache meinen Weg vor dir eben!“ 
auigehellt hat. Zweitens hat das Tristichon, nachdem die 
vorhergehende Zeile umgeiandert war, weiter noch dazu ver- 
lockt, eine vierte Zeile ..um meiner Auflauerer willen“ ohne 
jede textgeschichtliche Grundlage neu hinzuzudichten. 

In 6 7 begegnet abermals ein Dreizeiler: ,,[ch habe mich in 
meinem Seufzen abgemiiht usw. Obgleich dieses Tristich ganz 
ebenso in der LXX vorliegt, wird doch von Bertholet” be- 
hauptet, dai ,das Metrum“ eine Erginzung verlange. Aber 
nach der oben von mir gegebenen Erérterung ist es unberech- 
tigt, er die Zeile ,,und finde meine Ruhe nicht“ hinzu- 
dichtet, oder dab Gunkel soundsoviele Striche als Zeichen der 
angeblichen Liickenhaftigkeit des Verses hat drucken lassen. 
— Um das Tristich 7 7 zu beseitigen, nimmt Gunkel 9a 
hinzu.’* — Nachdem er bei 10 4 aus ,,Alle seine Riinke“ un- 
richtig den Anfang einer Zeile gemacht und so ein Tristich 
zuwegegebracht hatte, nimmt er, um es wieder zu be- 
seitigen, 5a in der Form ,,Gliick hat er auf allen seinen 
Wegen allezeit* hinzu. 

Doch auch in bezug auf diese dritte Untersuchung werde 
ich mich hier damit begniigen, die ersten zehn Psalmen durch- 
forscht zu haben. Denn schon aus den hier neu gegebenen 
Materialien tritt deutlich die Tatsache zutage, dal die jetzt 
weithin herrschenden Ansichten iiber das ,,Metrum“ und einige 
andere fragliche Eigenschaften der althebriiischen Poesie™ zu 
verhingnisvollen Mitteln der Textkritik gemacht werden. Dem- 
gegeniiber hoffe ich, dai die von mir — unter teilweiser Zu- 
sammenstimmung mit Budde — nachgewiesene ideelle Frei- 
heit des Rhythmus der althebriischen Dichtung immermehr 
anerkannt werden und dazu dienen wird, diese neuesten Quellen 
der Textiinderung zu verstopfen. 


Teil eben oder leicht gangbar machen. Alle andern Deutungen der 
Stelle sind in meinem Kommentar beurteilt. 

17 Bertholet hat in Kautzsch, Heilige Schrift Alten Testaments, 
4. Aufl. (1922) die Psalmen bearbeitet. 

18 Uberdies in der textindernden Form ,Jahwe, richte die Vélker!* 


19 Uber den Rhythmus der neuhebraischen Dichtungen 8. in meinem 
Psalmenkommentar, S. 16! 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Mark 16 8 


HE text of Mark as found in δὲ and B and confirmed by 

some good evidence from the versions ends καὶ οὐδενὶ οὐδὲν 
εἶπαν, ἐφοβοῦντο yap. It is often assumed that this sentence 
is incomplete because it ends in yap. Lake, for example, 
speaks’ of “the strangeness of a sentence ending with yap.” 
CO. H. Kraeling in a recent volume of this Journa? challenged 
this assumption, giving an example of final yap from the 


papyri, and since then other examples from literature have 
been published.* In an article written in 1925 but not published 
I had collected some illustrations of final yap in refutation of 
the current assumption that the particle could not stand at 
the end of a paragraph or sentence. Some of these have been 
presented since by others but those from the papyri have not. 
As such things cannot be found sub voce in the indexes to 
the volumes nor in Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary, nor in 
Preisigke, Wérterbuch it may be worth while still to give this 
further evidence: 


1 Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, p.71, and 
similarly many other writers. 

2 Vol. XLV (1925), p. 8517. His example was POsry IX, 1223 (late 
iv/a. D.), lines 31 ff.: ὁ ὁλοκόττινος νῦν μυ(ριάδων), Be ἐστίν" κατέβη γάρ. μὴ 
ἀμελήσῃς ἐν τῇ σήμερον τὸ πλοῖον ἢ τὸν ναύτην ἀποστῖλαι. 

3 R. Ο. Kevin, Journan or Brsuican Literature, XLV (1926), p. 85, 
note 3; R. R. Ottley, Journal of Theological Studies, XXVII (July, 
1926), pp. 407 ff.; M. S. Enslin, Journan or Bisticaz Literature, XLVI 
(1927), pp. 62 ff. 
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PSI IV, 410 (11,8. c.), 11. 8ff.: ἐὰν οὖν ὑμῖν δόξη, καλῶς 
ποιήσεζτεΣ συναναβάντες ᾿Απολλωνίῳ" παραγίνεται γάρ" περὶ 
“Ὥρου ἐντύχειν Αμμωνίῳ. 

PZen 15 (11,8. c.), ll. 11 ff.: ὁ σιτοποιὸς ἐπεκώλυζσγεν, ἦ ῥα 
ἄν σοι ἀπεστάλη" ἔφθανε γάρ. ἔρρωσο. 

BGU IV, 1097 (i/a. p.), 11. 88..: ἠὰν δὲ ὁ ἀντίδικος ἀνάβη, 
περίβλεπε αὐτόν. φοβοῦμαι γὰρ μὴ σχάση, νεναυσίακε γάρ. 
περὶ δὲ Σαραπᾶτος κτλ. 

Not only because of their vernacular character do the papyri 
afford a proper field of comparison with Mark.‘ It will be 
observed that in all the four instances cited the final yap is 
really final. What follows is either a new paragraph on a new 
subject or in one case the separate abrupt word, “Farewell.” 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. Henry J. CapBury 


4 Another instance from the papyri I have not adduced simply 
because it occurs in a nursery alphabetical acrostic and may be suspected 
therefore of having a constrained style, PTebt II, 278 (i/a. p.), ll. 40f. 
πνίξω ἐματὸν, ῥιγῶ γάρ. 


Baudissins KYRIOS 


Von dem grof angelegten Werke erschien im August die 
dritte Lieferung (Erster Teil, Bogen 21-30). Sie bringt die 
οἷ. Abteilung augenscheinlich zum vollen Ende, behandelt 
von den Hagiographen noch Chronik, Esra II, Esra I und 
deren Verhiltnis zueinander, sodann Jesus Sirach als das 
letzte herangezogene Buch, und gibt endlich auf S. 438-480 
die ,,Zusammenfassung der Ergebnisse“ fiir den ganzen Um- 
fang. Bemerkenswert ist, wie sich hier nach den gemachten 
Beobachtungen neue Gruppen bilden: 1. Pentateuch und 
Nebi’im, 2. Psalmen, 3. Daniel, Esra I, Ester, Sirach, 4. Pro- 
verbien, Hiob, 5. Chronik, Esra II, Rut. Ein Abschnitt ,,Be- 
deutungsfirbung des Namens κύριος" schliebt das Ganze ab. 


Universitit Marburg K. BupprE 
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PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER, 1926 


HE sixty-second meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 

and Exegesis was called to order by President S. J. Case 
at 11 A. M. on December 28th, 1926 in Sherred Hall of the 
General Theological Seminary, New York. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The reports of the Recording Secretary, of the Committee 
on Arrangements, and of the Corresponding Secretary were 
read and approved. The report of the Treasurer was read 
and referred to an auditing committee appointed by the chair 
consisting of Professors Fowler and Dahl. In connection 
with the death of Professor Haupt the President appointed 
as a committee on memorial resolutions Dr. Elzas, Professor 
Margolis and Professor Bacon. To nominate officers for the 
coming year Professors Fullerton, Hinke and Paton were 
appointed. The Council was called to meet at 8 P. M. 

During this session papers were read and discussed as 
follows: 

By S. J. Case: The Alleged Messianic Consciousness of Jesus (Presi- 
dential Address). 

By J. A. Bewer: The Superscription of the Book of Ezekiel. 

By B. A. Elzas: A Note on Amos 610. 

By J. Obermann: The Formal Structure of Isaiah 21 1-10. 

Tuesday Afternoon, December 28. After luncheon, at 
which the Society was the guest of the General Seminary in 
the Refectory, the meeting was resumed with the reading 
and discussion of the following papers: 

By L. W. Batten: David the Son of Jesse. 
By J. A. Montgomery: Some Aramaisms in the Gospels and Acts. 
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By ©. ©. Torrey: The Name Iscariot. 

By G. A. Barton: A Comparison of Some Features of Hebrew and 
Babylonian Ritual. 

By C. D. Benjamin: A Grain of Mustard Seed. 

By R. H. Pfeiffer: The Twofold Origin of Hebrew Monotheism. 

By M. L. Margolis: Identifying Hebrew Manuscripts. 


Tuesday Evening, December 28. ‘The Society convened 
at 8 P. M. The session was held as a meeting of the Fund 
for Biblical and Oriental Archaeological Research with Pro- 
fessor Torrey in the chair. The following papers illustrated 
with the stereopticon were presented: 

By W. F. Albright: The Excavations of Tell Beit-Mirsin. 


By R. P. Dougherty: An Archaeological Survey of Southern Babylonia. 
By W. F. Badé: Results of Excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh. 


Wedresday Morning, December 29. The Society met at 
9.30 A. M. The following resolution prepared by the com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose was adopted, and the 
Recording Secretary was instructed to send copies to Johns 
Hopkins University and to the family of the deceased: 


The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis records with 
profound sorrow the death, on December 15, 1926, of Dr. Paul 
Haupt. 

Professor Haupt was a Semitic scholar of the first rank. As 
an editor and translator of cuneiform texts he had no rival. ‘He 
was an exact grammarian and an earnest student of Comparative 
Semitic Philology. 

Within a few years after his settling in America, he began to 
devote himself to Biblical studies, and besides the text and trans- 
lation of the Polychrome Bible which he projected and edited, he 
contributed hundreds of papers dealing with exegesis, etymology, 
and metre--in fact with every department of Bible Study. Many 
of the papers were contributed to our Society and printed in its 
JouRNAL. 

Professor Haupt was a most regular attendant at our meetings 
and ever showed an interest in all our proceedings. 

We tender to his family and to Johns Hopkins University, of 
which he was a shining ornament, our deepest sympathy. 


The auditing committee reported that they had examined 
the Treasurer’s report and found it correct. The report as 
audited was accepted and ordered placed on file. 
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The report of the Council’s transactions was presented 
and approved. In accordance with it a number of persons 
who had been nominated for membership in the Society were 
elected, and two other persons subsequently proposed to the 
Society without the recommendation of the Council were like- 
wise elected. On recommendation of the Council Professors 
Hermann Gunkel and Hugo Gressmann were elected Honorary 
Members of the Society. 

An invitation having been received for American scholars 
to attend the Summer School to be held next summer at 
Oxford (Keble College, September 27-30) it was voted that 
this Society extend to the Society for Old Testament Study 
an expression of interest and of sympathy with its purpose 
of establishing “the international comity of Old Testament 
scholars.” 

The nominating committee made report and the officers 
named by them were elected for the year 1927. They are as 
follows: 

Prof. I. F. Wood President 

Prof. L. W. Batten Vice-President 

Prof. Millar Burrows Treasurer 

Prof. H. J. Cadbury Recording Secretary 
Prof. G. R. Berry 

Prof. Louis Ginzberg 

Prof. Elihu Grant Associates in Council 


Prof. E. G. Kraeling 
Prof. R. H. Pfeiffer J 
Representative among the Trustees 
| of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research 


Prof. W. J. Moulton 


Papers were read and discussed as follows: 


By E. B. Cross: The Dramatic Form of Certain Psalms. 

For B. W. Bacon (in his absence): The Redaction of Matthew 12. 

By E. G. Kraeling: The Character of the Son of Man Vision in Daniel 7. 
By G. R. Berry: Some Supposed Pre-exilic Messages of Hope. 

By L. B. Paton: The Problem of Suffering in Pre-exilic Times. 

By C. C. McCown: The Beatitudes in the Light of Ancient Ideals. 

By I. F. Wood: Some Considerations regarding Borrowing in Religion. 
By K. Fullerton: The Interpretation of Deuteronomy 32 26-34. 
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Wednesday Afternoon, December 29. After lunching again 
as the guests of the Seminary the Society reconvened at 
2 P.M. It was voted to extend to the General Theological 
Seminary our thanks for the hospitality shown us throughout 


this meeting of the Society. Papers were read and discussed 
as follows: 


By M. Bailey: Levitical Legend from the Persian Period. 
By M. S. Enslin: ἐφοβοῦντο γάρ, Mark 16 8. 

By M. Burrows: Kuhn’s Interpretation of Ecclesiastes. 
By H. J. Cadbury: Who were the Hellenists? 


The following papers printed on the program were read 
by title mainly on account of the absence of the authors (in 
the case of Professor Haupt on account of his death): 


By P. Haupt: The Volcanic Nature of JHVH. 

By I. Eitan: The Origin of the Passive Participle gatul. 

By H. S. Gehman: The Coptic Text of the Book of Ezekiel. 

By E. Grant: Vineyard Watch Towers of Palestine (illustrated). 

By W. J. Moulton: The Palestine Exploration Society. 

By F. J. F. Jackson: The Evidence for the Martyrdom of Peter and 
Paul at Rome. 


By F. B. Denio: The Use of the Word Jehovah in Translating the Old 
Testament. 

By L. I. Newman: Puritan Law Codes and their Biblical Models. 

By W.N. Stearns: Scientific Views of a Cultured Jew, First Century B. Ὁ. 

By C. E. Goddard: Concerning the “Foreign” Sinaitic Inscriptions. 

By ©. E. Goddard: The Early Script of Byblus. 

By C. E. Goddard: A Tradition Current in the Third Century. 

By 1. Eitan: A Lost Family of Hebrew Words. 

By I. Eitan: A New Suggestion on the Waw Conversivum. 

By P. Haupt: Azel. 

By P. Haupt: Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini. 

By P. Haupt: ἐπιούσιος and περιούσιος. 


Adjourned at 3.30 P. M. 
Henry J. Cappury, Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


During the past year the concluding half of Volume XLIV 
(1925) and the complete Volume XLV (1926) have appeared. 
The Journat is therefore complete to date. 

It must be evident to all that by far the most important 
enterprise this Society has on hand is the Journal it publishes. 
The great majority of our members have no other direct link 
with the organization. Incidentally, our Society is judged by 
the quality, and to a lesser extent by the number, of articles 
published. Accordingly, it cannot be too strongly or too 
frequently stressed that a considerable number cf good papers 
must be submitted to the Editors each year. Otherwise it 
will be impossible for them to put out a worthy magazine. 

The suggestion has been made that, instead of limiting 
ourselves to technical articles, we should print material more 
popular in tone. The question of publishing book reviews has 
also been broached. It may be well to discuss such questions 
of policy at an annual meeting. 


Gxrorce Dan: Corresponding Secretary. 
December 28, 1926. 


REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


The active members of the Society appear to number at 
present 396, which is an increase of 25 over the number 
reported last year. Forty members nominated and elected at 
our last meeting have joined the Society during the year. 

The death of the following active members has been 
reported: 

Rev. A. D. Hail, Osaka, Japan, died June, 1923. 
Prof. John D. Davis, Princeton, N. J., died June 21, 1926. 
Dr. David Levine, New York, died June 26, 1926. 
Prof. William R. Newbold, Univ. of Penna, died Sept. 26, 1926. 
Rev. F. P. Ramsay, died Sept. 30, 1926. 
Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins Univ., died Dec. 15, 1926. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Henry J. Capsury, Recording Secretary. 
December 23, 1926. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1926 


Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1926 

Interest on Trust Fund . . 

Reprints 

Yale University Press, sale of Journa. 
Interest on Savings Account 

Dues for 1926, exchange charges included 


Disbursements 


Printing of Journat, vol. XLIV, parts 3-4, XLV, parts 1-2. 
Expenses of Editors 


MARY I. HUSSEY, Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct, December 28, 1926, 


HENRY T. FOWLER 
GEORGE DAHL 


vi 
Receipts 

90.83 
50.25 
: nee 17.32 
| $ 4481.38 
- $ 1531.62 
174.01 
59.52 
$ 4481.38 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prot. K. Budde, D.D., Marburg, Germany. 

Prof. F. C. Burkitt, M.A., Cambridge, England. 

Prof. Gustav Dalman, Theol. D., Greifswald, Germany. 

Prof. Ernst von Dobschiitz, D.D., Halle, Germany. 

Prof. Bernhard L. Duhm, D. D., Basle, Switzerland. 

+ Prof. Hugo Gressmann, D. Theol., Berlin, Germany. 

Prof. Hermann Gunke!l, D. Theol., Halle, Germany. 

Prof. Adolf von Harnack, D.D., Berlin, Germany. 

Prof. A. Jiilicher, D.D., Marburg, Germany. 

Prof. Rudolf Kittel, D.D., Leipzig, Germany, Rosenthalgasse 13. — 

Prof. Marie Joseph Lagrange, Jerusalem (care of M. Gabalda, 90 Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris). 

Prof. James Moffatt, Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. City. 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, D.D., Oxford, England. 

Prof. G. A. Smith, D.D., Aberdeen, Scotland. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS? 


(693) Rev. G. Abbott-Smith, D. D., D.C. L., 743 University St., Montreal, 
Canada. 

(628) Rev. Prof. Howard C. Ackerman, B. D., M. A., 138 Clifton 
Place, Syracuse, N.. Y. 

(593) Prof. Arthur Adams, Ph.D., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

(496) Miss Charlotte Adams, 135 E. 52d St., N.Y. City. 

(242) Pres. Cyrus Adler, Ph. D., 2041 North Broad St., Phila. Pa. - 

(731) Rev. Abel Ahlquist, 19 Bassett St. New Britain, Conn. 

(576) Wm. Foxwell Albright, Ph.D., American School of Oriental 
Research, P. O. B. 333, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

(466) Prof. Herbert C. Alleman, D.D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


1 This list has been corrected up to May 1, 1927. Members are requested to notity 
the R ding 5 tary, H. J. Cadbury, Bryn Mawr, Pa., of any change of address. 

3 The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the order and date 
of his accession to membership in the Society. 
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inary, New Brunswick, N.J. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


(As Amended Dec. 28, 1901 and Dec. 28, 1923) 


CONSTITUTION 


I 
Tums association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 
I 
The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 
pias 
The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shail be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter pro- 
vided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the 
Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen 
by the Council. 
Iv 
Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 
attainments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding 
year not more than two. 
Υ 
The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place 
as tke Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the 
purpose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 


σι 
Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council 
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for the object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


vil 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. ; 


BY-LAWS 


I 

It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the 
absence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present. 

Il 

lt shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep 
a record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request. 

Il 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the 
Society at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place 
it in the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the mem- 
bers; to receive all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and 
lay them before the Publishing Committee. 


Iv 
It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 


Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at 
each annual meeting. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


Υ͂ 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among 
those laid before them, as shal] in their judgment be fitted to promote 
Biblical science. 


vit 


Each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars. The 
donation at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt 
the donor from all further payments, and no payments shall be required 
of honorary members. 


Vir 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


m 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 
for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
o the price at which members may procure extra ig of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
for the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the 
price to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
IN JERUSALEM AND BAGHDAD 


Tse American Scnoot or Research is JERUSALEM was 
founded in 1900, and was incorporated as the American Scnoois or 
Onrentat Researcu under the laws of the District of Columbia in 1921. 
The Society of Biblical Literature, the Archaeological Institute of America 
and the American Oriental Society are represented in the Board of 
Trustees. It is supported by fifty-two American Universities, Colleges 
and Seminaries, and by private subscriptions. It offers to properly 
qualified students excellent opportunities for pursuing such studies as 
the following: Biblical and Palestinian Archaeology; the Geography of 
the Land; the History of Israel; Early Church History; Arabic, Hebrew 
and other Semitic Ianguages; Mohammedanism; Greek and Roman 
Civilization; Civilization under the Arabs and the Turks; the Crusades; 
and the Comparative History of Religions. 

The School in Jerusalem occupied its new building, the Jane Dows 
Nies Memorial, in the Antumn of 1925. Close relations of cooperation 
have been established with the British and French Schools of Archaeology. 
The School has a good working library, and the students have access 
to the several excellent libraries in the city. 

The School in Baghdad was formally opened by Prof. A. T. Cuay in 
November 1923. The School is housed in the Baghdad Museum, where 
a nucleus of a library has been established. 

The Director of the School in Jerusalem is W. F. Avsricut, Ph. D. 
The Annual Professor for 1927—28 is Prof. J. M. P. ὅμιτη. of the 
University of Chicago. The Yale Fellow at the School is Rev. J. B. Ro- 
BERTSON. 

The Annual Professor at the School in Baghdad for 1927—28 is 
Prof. L. Waterman, of the University of Michigan; Field Director, 
Prof. E. Curera, of the University of Pennsylvania; Honorary Fellow, 
Dr. E. A. Speiser. 

Active members of Supporting Institutions are received at the 
Jerusalem School gratis; others are charged a tuition fee of $ 75.00. 
Scholars are housed and boarded in the Building at very reasonable rates. 

The Anxvat of the Schools is now in its sixth volume (published by 
the Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn.). 

A quarterly Βυ ΤΙΝ of the Schools is published at one dollar a year; 
sample copies will be sent to to those interested. 

For further information address the President, Prof. James A. Mont- 
gomery, 6806 Greene St., Germantown, Philadelphia, or the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Prof. George A. Barton, N. E. Corner 43d and Spruce Sts., 
Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTIONS MEMBERS OF THE CORPORATION 


Amherst College Newton Theological Institution 
Auburn Theological Seminary Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
Bangor Theological Seminary Pacific School of Religion 

Berkeley Divinity School Philadelphia Divinity School 

Brown University Princeton Theological Seminary 
Bryn Mawr College Princeton University 

Catholic University Reformed Theological Seminary 
Columbia University Rochester Theological Seminary 
Commercial Museum San Francisco Theological Seminary 
Cornell University Smith College 

Crozer Theological Seminary Southern Methodist University 
Dropsie College Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Episcopal Theological School Seminary 

Garrett Biblical Institute Syracuse University 

General Theological Seminary Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Goucher College Church = 
Hartford Theological Seminary Trinity College 

Harvard-Andover Divinity School Union Theological Seminary 
Haverford College University of California 


Hebrew Union College University of Chicago 


Jewish Institute of Religion . University of Michigan 


Jewish Theological Seminary University of Pennsylvania 
Johns Hopkins University of 
Lutheran Seminary, Gettysburg 

Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia Wellesley College 

McCormick Theological Seminary Western Theological Seminary 
Meadville Theological Seminary Xpuis cal 
Mount Holyoke College Yale University _ 
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Orders for back numbers of the Journal, most of which are available, 
should be sent to the | 


JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, Drawer 8, Yale Station, 
‘New Haven, Conn. 
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